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The publication of these Memoirs has been consi- 
derably delayed by the unexpected and lamented 
death of the late Mr. Mulvany, who had undertaken, 
as will be seen by his Preface, to edit them. He had 
advanced considerably in his task : the portion re- 
maining unfinished at his death has been completed 
in accordance with the general arrangement he had 
proposed, and as near as possible in the spirit he 
contemplated. 

Dublin, August, 1846. 
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PREFACE. 



Mr. Gand6n having with great labour collected the 
materials for his father's Life, and with great care 
arranged them, now calls upon me to edit that Life, 
in doing which I feel that he confers upon me in- 
finite honour. 

To be permitted in any way to assist in placing 
before the public the claims of so great a man as his 
distinguished father, should excite the ambition, and 
stimulate the exertions of any man ; for there has 
not appeared within the last century, perhaps, so 
scientific, so accomplished an architect, if we regard 
that art in its high classic purity. 

It is true that the perfection of all architectural 
science, and of all architectural skill, is centered 
in the Grecian temple ; the Parthenon, for instance, 
leaves us nothing to wish for ; its grand simplicity, 
its lengthened and unbroken lines, its unity of effect, 
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Vm PREFACE. 

its sentiment, in short, fills up the full measure of 
the most cultivated imagination. It will, therefore, 
not be deemed heresy to say, that it transcends all 
efforts of even the noblest of the Romans. But as 
we cannot always have Parthenons, let our architec- 
ture be such as Gandon's, whose chastened taste, 
whose cultivated judgment, whose sense of beauty, 
simplicity, and grandeur, so happily protected him 
from those florid excesses into which even the 
best of the Romans sometimes fell, but in which 
their modern imitators so licentiously riot. 

The noble buildings, with which this great mas- 
ter embellished our metropolis, have rendered his 
name dear to every Irishman, and will hand it down 
to the latest posterity, as that of the most distin- 
guished architect that Ireland has ever had employed 
in her service. 

The Life of such a man must, therefore, be deeply 
interesting to those who honour genius, and can feel its 
influence; but to the Profession, particularly to the ju- 
nior branches of it,mustbebothimportant andinstruc- 
tive. For the architectural student may here learn 
that something more than the mechanic skill acquired 
at the drawing board — something more of geometric 
and mathematic attainments than constitute the pro- 
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PREFACE. IX 

fessional measurer, that other and higher studies are 
essential to a great architect ; that the powers of the 
draughtsman required by the painter and the sculp- 
tor, — ^that a knowledge of anatomy necessary to a just 
perception of the beauties of the human form, — added 
to a profound and practical knowledge of perspective, 
were all laboriously acquired by this great man ; 
and that it is to a mind so stored, and to a taste so 
refined, resting upon a substratimi of practical sci* 
ence, we are indebted for that harmonized union of 
all that is pure in art, which so beautifully characte- 
rizes the great works of this accomplished archi- 
tect. 

The established Professors, too, will find in these 
pages much to reconcile them to that teazing, vexa- 
tious interference with the progress of their works, 
and sometimes with their original designs, from 
which the most eminent are not exempt. They will 
see that Mr. Gandon suffered seriously and conti- 
nuously, even to his last public work, by the indis- 
creet intermeddling of those whose rank and station 
should have taught them better; and that, with the 
exception of one steady and kind patron, there was 
scarcely an instance in which he was sustained as 
such a man should have been. 
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PREFACE. 



The most interesting particulars of the early life, of 
the school-boy days, and of the more matured years 
of this great artist, as regards his pursuits and his 
associates, were noted down by himself, or commu- 
nicated to his son, during the many confinements 
entailed upon him by an hereditary gout, to which, 
from his twenty-third year, he had been the victim. 
These notes and these conversations may not always 
appear to flow with the chronologic stream; but it 
is hoped that the desire to give his own words on 
these interesting subjects wiU be admitted as, at 
least, palliative of any seeming interruption they 
may offer to the consecutive narration of facts. 

A question very naturally suggests itself here, 
which it may not be amiss to anticipate and meet, 
viz., why should the memoirs of such a man have 
been so long withheld ? 

To those who can appreciate high motives, the 
answer will be satisfactory. A reluctance to wound 
feeling or 1» give pain by the recital of facts which 
are neither honourable nor creditable to the parties 
concerned, suggested the withholding of these me- 
moirs until the parties so involved had passed away ; 
and now the necessary allusions to them will be 
found wholly untinctured with either acrimony or 
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PREFACE. XI 

resentment, for either would be out of all keeping 
with the memory of a man whose urbanity of heart 
and blandness of manners converted acquaintances 
into friends, rendering a long-protracted life one 
continued exercise of benevolence and affection. 

THOMAS J. MULVAl^Y, R.H.A. 
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THE LIFE 



JAMES GANDON, ESQ. 



CHAPTER I. 

BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND CONNEXIONS OF BiR. 6AND0N. EARLY 
DEVELOPMENT OF TASTE FOR MATHEMATICS AND DRAWING. 
ALCHEMIC PURSUITS OF MR. GANDON's FATHER. HABITUES OP - 
THE LABORATORY. EMBARRASSMENT OP AFFAIRS. DEATH 
OF MR. GANDON's MOTHER. SCHOOL STUDIES INTERRUPTED. 
ADOPTION OF A PROFESSION. COURSE OF STUDY. SHIPLEY'S 
ACADEMY. 

The distinguished architect whose life we now com- 
mence, was born in London on the 29th of February, 
1742, Old Style, in New Bond-street, at the house 
of his grandfather, who was a native of France, and 
had emigrated from Blois during the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth, on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes ; a wicked and impolitic measure, which drove 
from the provinces a host of intelligent, wealthy men; 
who, being eminently skilled in arts, manufactures, 
and trades, not then practised in England, enriched 
her considerably by the importation of their skill 
and intelligent industry. 

A large portion of these emigrants who came to 

B 
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2 LIFE OF JAMES GANDON, ESQ. 

London settled in the parish of St. Anne's, in which 
they followed their respective professions and trades; 
and in which locality there are at this moment many 
of their direct descendants. 

The old gentleman was connected with the Ay- 
miotts, Muilliotts, Beltons, and many other Huguenot 
families^, settled in the various parts of England; 
other members of the Gandon family became plan- 
ters in Jamaica ; but he had brought with him quite 
enough of wealth to enable his family to live in 
respectable independence. His son, Peter, lived with 
him : he married a Welsh lady of the name of Wynne, 
by whom he had two children, James, the subject 
of these memoirs, and a daughter who married 
Captain Handyside. She died, but left no issue. . 

The Roman Catholic branch of the family was 
represented by the late Abbe Gandon, a literary 
character of high distinction in Paris ; a poet, a 
.man of considerable acquirements. He had travelled 
much, and had resided for many years at Peters- 
burgh, and at Moscow. He was the friend and 
correspondent of the heroic Eostaphon and his lady; 
and, during the career of Buonaparte, held many im- 
portant and valuable situations. 

It was not until the year 1817 that the present 
Mr. Gandon had the happiness of meeting his amia- 
ble kinsman*, for the first time, in Paris, in company 
with the Abbe Kearney. 

* A letter will be found in the Appendix, from the Abbe, in- 
teresting as an evidence of clear, calm intellect, at an advanced 
period of life. 
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LIFE OF JAMES GANDON, ESQ. 3 

When but seven years old, the subject of our 
memoir was sent to a boarding-school at Batfield, 
in Herefordshire, where he remained for two years. 
He was subsequently removed to another boarding- 
school, at Kensington Gravel Pitts, where he re- 
mained for about five years. His attainments in 
classics were equal to most of his class-fellows ; but 
his great predilection was for mathematics, to which 
he devoted most of his time. He was very fond of 
drawing, particularly the outlines of fortifications ; 
the proof of which was often found on the slate on 
which he worked out his sums in arithmetic, which 
was usually embellished with some fortress or siege. 
His attainments, too, in landscape and ornamental 
drawing, even at this early period, enabled him, on 
many occasions, to assist his young companions in 
their dramatic amusements, by painting their scenery 
and stage decorations. 

His attempts at engineering-drawing were very 
promising, andhad led his father to hope that, through 
the interest of some of his influential friends, he 
might, perchance, procure for him an appointment 
in the corps of Engineers or Artillery. Had such 
been the case, he moist have become a most distin- 
guished ojficer ; for, in addition to genius of the 
highest order, he had from his earliest day the most 
untiring perseverance in all his studies. 

Just at the period to which we now allude, the 
pursuits of experimental chemistry, as connected 
with the study of alchemy, seemed to have been the 

b2 
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4 LIFE OF JAMES GANDON, ESQ. 

hobby of the day. M^. Peter Gandon's judgment 
and advice, which were so valued, and so conclusive 
in guiding the pursuits of others, were by no means 
so wisely directed when applied to his own. He 
became quite a proselyte to this most seductive 
science. His wife saw this with regret, but as a sort 
of peace-offering, and in the hope that he would 
soon discover the futility of such Utopian pursuits, 
she gave him up one of her kitchens, in which to 
carry on his experiments. This he eagerly accepted, 
and fitted it up with all sorts of furnaces, crucibles, 
retorts, receivers, &c., &c. However, after some 
little time, encroachments were being made into the 
other kitchen, which quite disconcerted the good 
lady; conceiving, as she very justly did, that this 
was a practical violation of all treaties implied or 
expressed, and an interruption to all domestic com- 
forts. 

In Mr. Gandon's notes upon this subject, he thus 
writes: "I perfectly recollect the appearance of my 
father's residence on my return from school, at holi- 
day time; although now upwards of seventy years 
ago, yet are the impressions as strong on my mind 
as of any recent occurrence ; that after descending 
to the lower departments amongst furnaces, and va- 
rious other apparatus for experiments, I was much 
in fear, during my approaches to head quarters, of 
committing some injury amongst the combustibles. 
But my chief object was to find out my father's 
situation, as he was always infinitely more indefati- 
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LIFE OF JAMES GANDON, ESQ. 5 

gable in his occupations than the others. On these 
subterranean visits, I had to encounter a variety of 
personages, most of whom were dressed in the cos- 
tume of the day, with large flowing wigs, holding 
gold or amber-headed canes, and awaiting with 
solemn composure the results of the different expe- 
riments. 

" On my return from these visits, I was frequently 
required by my mother to describe the persons who 
were thus intruding on the cook's premises. This 
suggested the idea of making a few pencil sketches, 
imperfect certainly, but sufficiently characteristic to 
give an idea of the persons ; several of these juvenile 
representations I retained, and, having improved both 
the outlines and costume, gave them to Captain 
Grose, who, having made further improvements on 
them, published them in his Olio. 

"When these chemical experiments were con- 
cluded, and neither gold, silver, nor any other me- 
tallic substance, was produced among the ashes, 
sufficient to defray the expenses of even heating the 
various apparatus, these learned personages were 
allowed to depart, as my mother was resolved to 
have no more intrusion in the other parts of the 
house. 

" The parties generally adjourned their meetings 
for the evening, to Old Slaughter's Coffee-House, 
in St. Martin's Lane, which the wits, the artists, the 
literary and eccentric characters of all descriptions, 
have frequented for more than a century past. 
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6 LIFE OF JAMES GANDON, ESQ. 

" One of the most constant visiters at these che- 
mical experiments was a Frenchman, whose name 
was Phillippe, but who chose to assume the name 
of Chatellain*. He was an exceedingly eccentric 
person. In after life I frequently met him at the 
drawing schools, where he was employed as a teacher 
of drawing. He possessed a number of curious books 
on alchemy, in the French and German languages, 
of both which, and of other languages too, he was 
quite a master. I recollect my father shewing me 
Chatellain's commission as a lieutenant in the 
French army: also his field-book, which contained 
a journal of the military operations of a campaign 
in Flanders, in which he had served. What the 
circumstances were, which led to his quitting the 
French service, I never learned, but during his 
residence in London his sole means of support were 
derived from the instructions which he gave in 
drawing, and engraving on copper plates, after pic* 
tures by eminent masters. In this latter department 
of the Fine Arts he arrived at great perfection. 
WooUet, the celebrated engraver, declared that Cha- 
tellain was the father of the broad manner of engra- 
ving, which must be taken as strong testimony of 
his merits. 

" Chatellain was a great epicure, and of his in- 
dulgence in that way, my father told me the follow- 
ing queer story. He was going to meet some friends 

* He is mentioned in Gould's Dictionary, as also in Strutt's 
Engravers. 
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at the King Harry's Head, at the corner of Chancery- 
lane, and on arriving there, perceived a fine turkey 
and fowl roastiag, which the landlord informed him 
were for "an outlandish drawer:" on making further 
inquiries it was ascertained that the poultry were 
roasting for Chatellain! When he arrived he stated 
that he had quarrelled with his wife, that the turkey 
was for himself, and that she might starve on the 
fowl and a pint of wine. 

" He had devoted four years to making drawings 
of the environs of London, but unfortunately lost 
his sketch book, his pocket having been picked 
whilst standing in the street to hear Whitfield 
preach. On another occasion he was taken up, and 
detained by a farmer near Highgate, for trampling 
down his meadows, and pocketing some sorrel, 

" Chatellain was a tall, well-looking man ; he 
always wore a white coat, and a cocked hat. His 
excessive indulgence in eating was the cause of hisi 
death. One evening, after a very hearty supper of 
lobsters, he on his way home purchased a himdred 
of asparagus, which he also eat. This produced indi- 
gestion, of which he died. He was only fifty years 
of age. His pecuniary circumstances were so low, 
that his friends had to raise a subscription to defray 
the expenses of his funeral. 

" Another remarkable person who attended these 
alchemic experiments, was Baron Swan veldt, by birth 
a German ; he was professionally a physician ; his 
appearance and manners evidently bespoke him to 
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be a man of education and station ; he was the in- 
ventor of those celebrated powders, now known as 
James's powders. Swan veldt having fully established 
their merits as a medecine, induced Doctor James 
to purchase the receipt, for which James was to 
pay him ten thousand pounds. A portion of this 
purchase-money was paid before Swanveldt's death, 
but when his widow demanded from James the 
remainder, he refused to pay, alleging that his com- 
position for the fever powder was different from 
that prepared by Swanveldt, inasmuch as his powder 
contained a portion of calomel, which did not form 
a part of Swanveldt's composition. The result was, 
that the widow commenced an action for the recovery 
of the sum due ; and the verdict of the jury being 
in her favour, James was constrained to pay the 
amount demanded. 

" I have frequently seen the receipt for these pow- 
ders, they were in my father's possession, but I was 
then too young to pay much attention to such mat- 
ters. If, however, my recollection be accurate, 
antimony and hartshorn formed two of the principal 
ingredients in the preparation; at all events, the 
composition is now so well known, that I am inclined 
to believe any chemist can make them." 

Mr. Peter Gandon having discovered the perfect 
futility of his chemical pursuits, gave them up, but 
not until they had sadly injured his circumstances. 
About a year afterwards his wife died, of which 
afflicting event her son thus affectionately speaks. 
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" My mother's death was most unfortunate for my 
expectations; I have every reason to believe, that 
the declining state of my father's affairs at this period 
must have contributed to depress her usually good 
spirits. But her truly affectionate solicitude in pro- 
moting every object connected with my education, 
and her anxious care of me during my youthful 
days, can never be effaced from my memory. 

" She had for many years previous to her death, 
used every exertion in regulating my father's esta- 
bhshment, by which she had often preserved his 
affairs from entanglements. 

" Very shortly after this calamity, I was ordered 
home from school at Kensington; and I was soon 
afterwards informed that my return to school was 
quite impracticable: the embarrassed state of my 
father's affairs being the cause. In addition to a 
variety of diflSculties, resulting from a total inatten- 
tion to domestic management, my father had impru- 
dently become security to a very large extent, for 
a person of the name of Brooks, a native of Ireland, 
who at this period had an extensive porcelain manu- 
factory at Battersea, near London. Brooks became 
an insolvent, which so involved my father, in addi- 
tion to his other difficulties, as wholly to put an 
end to any expectations I might have indulged in, 
as regarded my advancement in Hfe. On my return 
home from school I found my father s property, of 
every kind, in the hands of his creditors. 

" I had just then completed my fourteenth year, 
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possessing great liveliness and spirits ; but when I 
reflected on the altered state of the dwelling, and on 
my own reception, and looked at the melancholy 
prospects then before me, so different from those to 
which I had been accustomed, a deep depression 
came over my spirits, which nothing but time could 
remove. Of my father's influential friends, many 
were dead, and others in embarrassed circumstances 
had retired to various places. I, therefore, regarded 
myself as thrown on the world's vast stage with no 
guiding star to lead me to any path; whilst darkness 
and dismay appeared like clouds gathering round 
me, I felt that I had neither rudder to steer by, nor 
compass to guide my way. The depression of my 
spirits it would be impossible to describe. 

" Just at this moment I got access to my father's 
room, the one in which his books were deposited ; 
and I recollect, as perfectly as though the occurrence 
were but of yesterday, the feelings I experienced on 
encountering several of his Rosicrucian books*. 'Ah !' 

• It is scarcely necessary to state here, that these Rosicrucians 
were a sect of enthusiasts, who sprang up in Germany about the 
fourteenth century. They professed to teach the art of making 
gold, and boasted of a secret which they affected to possess, not 
only to protract the ordinary period of human life, but to restore 
youth 1 Their founder, having been in the Holy Land, pretended 
to have learned all this from the Arabs. They propagated their 
wild philosophy but by tradition, and revealed their secret but 
to a chosen few. Lemery, in his Work on Chemistry, thus" defines 
their art: 

" Ars sine arte, cujus principium men tire, medium laborare, et 
finis mendicari." 
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I exclaimed, 'those books have been my ruin.' I no 
longer controlled my feelings, but opened the win- 
dow and threw many of them into the street ; but 
my career was stopped by the interference of some 
firiends. I afterwards regretted this act, as many of 
the books were both scarce and curious." 

The writer of these notices found a few of these 
books, with some papers belonging to his grandfather, 
which he has placed in his library at Lucan, where 
they can do no further injury. 

"My father's embarrassments were now very great, 
and after making the best arrangements in his power 
with his creditors, his income was scarcely sufficient 
for his own support in his declining years; nor 
could he hope by any personal exertions of his own 
to increase it, afflicted as he was with hereditary 
gout It was, therefore, quite evident to me that 
the period had now arrived when it became my 
duty so to exert myself as to encroach as little as 
possible on his very limited means. 

" I was soon afterwards blest with sufficient for- 
titude (for which I have ever been thankful) to 
make those exertions successfully, by an introduction 
to a profession, in which, by great application, I 
have been enabled to support myself respectably in 
life, which has ever been my most desired object. 

" My predilection for the study of the Fine Arts 
occupied all my thoughts. To it I devoted all my 
attention. I availed myself of every opportunity 
of improvement in the several departments of the 
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arts, particularly architecture, ornament, and per- 
spective. The early part of the mornings was 
principally devoted to reading the classics, and after 
these mathematics, and such other works as might 
contribute to my acquisition of knowledge generally. 
In the evening I drew at Shipley's Drawing Aca- 
demy"", where I became a regular attendant. This 
school was at that period the first in London in 
general estimation. Many of the most eminent pain- 
ters and architects of that day received their first 
instructions there. 

" I had every opportunity of acquiring at Shipley's 
a theoretic knowledge of architecture, and my draw- 
ings at this period obtained some notice, particularly 
my architectural drawings. My portfolio was occa- 
sionally inspected by a few friends, who patronized 
ray early efibrts with encouraging approbation. 
During this time I attended a course of lectures on 
anatomy, which I have ever considered essential to 
the formation of a correct judgment and pure taste, 
in the arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

* For particulars of Shipley's Academy see Appendix. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

MR. (afterward sir W.) CHAMBERS^ ARRIVAL AND SETTLEMENT 
IN LONDON. YOUNG GANDON APPRENTICED TO HIM. INTRO- 
DUCTION TO LORD CHARLEMONT. COMMENCEMENT OF PROFES- 
SIONAL CAREER. MR. PAUL SANDBT. MR. GANDON UNDERTAKES, 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH MR. WOOLFB, THE CONTINUATION OF 
VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS. 

" It was just at this, the period of my early studies, 
that Mr. Chambers arrived in London. He brought 
with him encouraging introductions, for commencing 
the profession of architect. He had travelled in early 
hfe, had been to the East, and had visited China. 
He had great taste, and was an excellent draughtsman. 
His travels afforded him many opportunities for ex- 
ercising his graphic attainments, of which he indus- 
triously availed himself. He took many sketches of 
the scenery, and studied with great advantage the 
various styles of eastern architecture. He afterwards 
visited Italy, where he remained for some years. 
His favourite residence was Rome : the attractive 
remains of its former magnificence led him to a 
critical comparison of their respective merits, and 
deeply impressed him with the grandeur and noble 
conceptions of the ancient Roman architects. 

"At Rome he formed many valuable acquaintances 
with the English and Irish nobility and gentry then 
residing there, many of whom were accomplished 
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amateurs, and liberal patrons of the Fine Arts. He 
was encouraged by many of them to settle in Lon- 
don, which he did. He purchased a house in Poland- 
street, Oxford-road, where he commenced the prac- 
tice of the architectural profession. 
. " In a very short time after he settled in London 
he required an assistant, a sort of office clerk, or 
pupil, to make the necessary working drawings 
required for the various works in which he was en- 
gaged. Some friends of mine advised me to wait 
on him, at his house in Poland-street; I did so, and 
on producing my portfolio, he appeared to be satis- 
fied with my early drawings. Li a very short 
period afterwards I was regularly indentured to him 
as a pupil, and at a very moderate fee. 

"My daily occupations at Mr. Chambers' office 
did not interfere with my attendance at the different 
schools in the evenings: but more particularly with 
that of Shiple/s, an establishment most superior in 
its arrangements: it was attended by the most re- 
spectable students in London. 

^* Water-coloured paintings, as regarded the co- 
louring of nature, was then but in its infancy: it 
went only to the extent of slight tinting. The land- 
scape drawings, those produced by Sandby, and the 
other masters of that period, were generally in bis- 
tre, or Indian ink: similar to those of Claude Lor- 
raine, Holbein, Rembrandt, Guercino, Cellini, Albert 
Durer, Michael Angelo, Raphael, and Vandyke, also 
Sir John Vanburgh, Sir Christopher Wren, and 
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many others: being outlines, tinted in bistre, or 
indian ink; which practice continued until the later 
years of George the Second." 

Whilst residing at Sir William Chambers, Mr. 
Gandon was introduced to the late Earl of Charle- 
mont, an enlightened admirer, and a liberal en- 
courager of art and of artists. His Lordship's taste 
in architecture was classic and pure; and to the 
cultivation oftaste,and to those scientific attainments 
essential to a great architect, he earnestly exhorted 
Mr. Gandon. His Lordship continued, during the 
remainder of his life, to be one of his most ardent 
admirers, and one of his most attached friends. 

The time had now arrived when he should make 
some efforts, professionally, to provide for himselJ^ 
in order to do which, he should withdraw from the 
hospitable mansion of his distinguished master. Sir 
William Chambers, from whose precepts, and exten- 
sive knowledge, he had acquired that variety of infor- 
mation so essential to the formation of his taste, and 
so guiding in the practice of his profession. 

The period at which he quitted the office of Sir 
William, and commenced the practice of his profes- 
sion, was about two or three years before the for- 
mation of the Royal Academy. He had even then 
obtained the patronage of many valuable friends: 
men who were really anxious to further his profes- 
sional success. This, to a young man, was a great 
advantage, particularly when so energetically sus- 
tained by his own exertions, which in one of his notes 
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on this subject, we find thus expressed: '* I have now 
commenced my career, with a determination to make 
every effort to obtain public approbation." 

Amongst his influential and zealous friends, was 
Mr. Berry Hutchinson, an eminent solicitor to 
several of the wealthy London companies. This 
gentleman introduced him to many of his city con- 
nexions, by whom his professional services, as an 
architect, were likely to be required, in the repairs of 
those magnificent halls, and other public buildings, 
possessed by them in London. 

Through the kind exertions of some of those 
gentlemen of great influence in the city, he was 
appointed, by the East India Company, architect 
and civil engineer to Fort Marlborough, in the Is- 
land of Sumatra; but on making inquiry amongst 
his commercial friends, he was informed by some 
intelligent Quakers, that the climate at Fort Marlbo- 
rough was injurious to European constitutions. He 
therefore relinquished the appointment. 

At this time he occupied handsome lodgings at 
Mr. Babb's, an eminent bookseller in Oxford-street, 
then a fashionable locality. This great thorough- 
fare was then but being commenced, and had ex- 
tended but a few perches from Bond-street, in the 
direction towards Tyburn turnpike, or Paddington. 
It was then some distance from the city, and so 
unfrequented that Mr. Gandon has said he has 
often amused himself shooting snipe there. 

It was just at this period, that his acquaintance 
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commenced with Mr. Paul Sandby, an introduction 
so congenial to his own feelings and habits, that he 
always regarded it as one of the most gratifying 
events of his long protracted life. Sandby was one of 
the original members of the Royal Academy. The at- 
tachment of those two friends was not of transient 
duration; they lived in the most friendly intercourse 
in London, up to the year 1781, at which time Mr. 
Gandon came to Ireland, and this friendly corres- 
pondence, and occasional intercourse, continued un- 
interruptedly until the death of Sandby. 

About the year 17^6 he formed the intention of (y 
publishing a continuation of Vitruvius Britannicua. 
Colin Campbell, an architect in the reign of George 
the first, had published three volumes under that 
title; and as the many magnificent structures, both 
public and private, erected in England, subsequent 
to that period, had only been noticed in detached 
publications, or given in drawings or prints, he was 
impressed with the conviction that the work which 
he then contemplated would find favour with the 
pubhc. Besides, Lord Orford in his Anecdotes of 
Painters and Architects, observed, that the title of 
Vitruvius Britannicus would then be borne with 
more justice than in the days of Campbell. 

But in undertaking a work so large, so expensive, 
so arduous, he felt that he should call in the aid of 
others; he therefore applied to his friend Mr. Woolfe, 
an architect, who held office in the Board of Works. 
Mr. Woolfe consented to join him in the undertaking, 

c 
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and engaged to bear half the expenses and liabili- 
ties of the publication. The expenses consequent 
on such a work must be considerable, when the 
drawings and engravings necessary for so embellished 
a publication are taken into account : it was there- 
fore deemed expedient to have a list of subscribers, 
which was very soon filled up with the most distin- 
guished names of the day. 

Mr. Woolfe was an Irishman, his family of high 
respectability in the County of Kildare. He occu- 
pied an excellent house in Scotland-yard, and was 
most highly esteemed in his profession. He was a 
man of high honour, and, in private life, most amiable^ 
but not of very active habits ; hence the whole of 
the labour of preparing and bringing out the book 
rested with Mr. Gandon. 

A work of such research, and of such magnitude 
too, being two lolioTOTumes, giving all Jhe public and 
private structures of England; collecting and arrang- 
ing the plans, elevations, and sections of each accord- 
ing to a scale suitable for the engravings; visiting the 
various buildings, givmg a professional description 
.of each, then translating that description into tlie 
French language; and lastly, engraving many of 
the plates with his own hands, shewed the perseve- 
rance of this aspiring young man, demonstrating not 
only the vast energies of his mind, but exhibiting 
likewise the variety of his attainments. Such an 
undertaking might have appeared fonnidable, even 
to a man of great literary power and experience, yet 
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it was successfully achieved by Mr. Gandon ere he 
had completed his twenty-fifth year. 

His preface to the first volume cannot be un- 
interesting here, we^therefore give it. 

" Campbell's three volumes of Vitruvius Britan- 
nicus is a book in as much universal esteem as any 
publication of the kind. Its merits have secured 
its reputation, and excited a great desire, in the ad- 
mirers of architecture, to see it continued. No time 
was ever more favourable for gratifying this desire 
than the present. The many elegant and sumptuous 
buildings already erected, and others in progress 
throughout Great Britain, have furnished us with 
an opportunity of convincing the world, and pos- 
terity, that architecture was brought to as great per- 
fection in this kingdom in the eighteenth century, 
as it ever was known amongst the Greeks* or Romans, 
and that if we were not inferior to the ancients in 
this respect, we far surpassed our contemporaries in 
every other country. The cultivation of the Fine 
Arts seems indeed transplanted from their native 
soil, and they flourish with beauties unknown before, 
in this hospitable isle, when they meet with such fa- 
vour as must add lustre to the present reign, and do 
honour to our nation, immortalizing also their patrons, 
amongst the foremost of whom we must consider 
such gentlemen as have embellished their country 
with monuments of their taste, and thereby favoured 

* At the time when this Preface was written, very little was 
known in England of the architecture of the Greeks Ed. 

c2 
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many modern artists with opportunities of acquir- 
ing lasting reputation. 

" We have, throughout this production, considered 
Mr. Campbell as our leader, and have therefore no 
way deviated from his plan, in order that this con- 
tinuation might add a proper supplement to his 
work, forming a fourth volume of the Vitruvius 
Britannicus. How far we have succeeded in our 
endeavours, is to be determined by the candour and 
impartiality of the public, by whose judgement we 
shall always abide. 

" As a work of this kind could not be prosecuted 
without much assiduity, and great expense, the en- 
couragement of the nobility and gentry was there- 
fore necessary, and we take this opportunity of 
returning our grateful thanks to our generous sub- 
scribers, whose names will be an additional orna- 
ment to our work. And the generous artists, who 
have so kindly assisted us in the execution of our 
plan, will be pleased to accept our sincere acknow- 
ledgements." 
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CHAPTER HI. 

IN THE YEAR 1767 MR. GANDON EXHIBITS. ROYAL ACADEMY 
ESTABLISHED 1768. MR. GANDON COMPETES FOR GOLD MEDAL 
OFFERED FOR BEST DESIGN IN ARCHITECTURE. LORD CARLOW, 
AFTERWARDS EARL OF PORTARLINGTON. RIGHT HON. JOHN C 
BERESFORD. MASON THE POET, AND OTHERS. NOTTINGHAM 
COURT HOUSE. PREMIUMS OFFERED FOR DESIGNS FOR AN EX- 
CHANGE IN DUBLIN. MR. GANDON DETERMINES TO COMPETE. 
LETTERS FROM REV. JOSEPH DEAN BOURKE (AFTERWARDS 
ARCHBISHOP OF TUAM, AND EARL OF MAYo) ON THE SUBJECT 
OF THIS COMPETITION. 

In the year 1767 there were two distinct exhibitions 
in London, got up by the Incorporated Society of 
Artists. The first was the usual annual exhibition; 
the second was specially in honour of the King of 
Denmark's visit to England: Mr, Gandon exhibited 
in both. The subject of his drawing in the annual 
exhibition was a design for a mausoleum to the y{ 
memory of Handel, erected in the demesne of Sir 
Samuel Hillier, in Staffordshire. His drawing for 
the second exhibition was a design for a palace. 

Amongst his papers we find the following note: 
" I have passed many pleasant days at iny friend Sir 
Samuel Hillier's seat in Staffordshire. He was very 
musical, and particularly admired Handel. He was 
very much attached to me ; brought me to several 
musical parties in his neighbourhood, and supplied 
me most amply with venison and game." 



L^ 
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Amongst the designs which he made at this time 
there are drawings for alterations of the residence of 
Sir Henry Oxendon, in Kent : and a design also for 
a park-screen which was erected at Portman-square, 
the residence of the celebrated Mrs. Montague, to 
whom he had been introduced, and whose patron- 
age he continued to enjoy. 

The years 1766, 1767, 1768, and 1769, formed 
quite an epoch in his professional career. He was 
determined by every eflfort of energetic industry to 
put himself forward, having no patrimonial fortune 
to rest upon. Hence we find him producing the 
two folio volumes of the Vitruvius Britanoicus, pro- 
ducing elaborate designs for the annual exhibition 
at the Incorporated Society, and entering as com- 
petitor for the gold medal offered by the Royal 
Academy; also making his designs for the Court- 
house of Nottingham, for which he obtained the 
premium. He subsequently erected the building. 
Furnishing designs also for the Royal Exchange in 
Dublin. These, added to his other professional occu- 
pations, required the energies of no ordinary mind; 
they were demonstrative, too, of attainments extra- 
ordinary both as to extent and variety. The young 
student who is ambitious of distinction, and has the 
good sense to feel assured that it must be laboriously 
earned, has a noble lesson here before him. 

The Royal* Academy was instituted in the year 

* Some notice of the establishment of the Royal Academy will 
be found in the Appendix. 
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1768, and held their first meeting on the 10th of 
December, in that yean On the following year 
they gave three gold medals, for the best designs in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. His note on 
this event is strikingly illustrative of the energetic 
zeal with which he so honourably sought distinction. 

" As soon as I read the advertisement for the 
distribution of these premiums, I was like a person 
electrified. I hurried to my friend Paul Sandby, 
who soon assured me that I could have no chance 
of success as a competitor for the gold medal in 
architecture, inasmuch as I was not elegible to be 
a candidate : the advertisement requiring that all the 
candidates should be students of the Royal Academy. 
This restriction certainly appeared a formidable ob- 
stacle to my becoming a competitor on the occa- 
sion. I had not much time for reflection, and the 
temptation was great, but I soon determined how I 
should act : I immediately entered my name as a 
student of the Academy, and attended all the lec- 
tures given by each professor. This was my only 
alternative. 

" The Academy gave ample time for the candi- 
dates to prepare their respective productions. I 
commenced instantly to arrange my ideas on the 
subject given, which was a triumphal arch, com- 
memorative of the Seven Tears' War. 

'' The day at length arrived when the candidates 
were to send in their designs, and I was soon 
informed, to my very great gratification, that my 
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design was declared the best, and that, consequently, 
I should obtain the gold medal. 

'' On the day fixed for the distribution of the 
medals, but before they were actually delivered, the 
architectural class were required to attend a Com- 
mittee of the Academicians in a private apartment, 
in order to test their respective powers in impromptu 
composition. The different subjects were deposited 
in a vase, out of which each candidate drew his 
envelope, in which the subject was written. That 
which came to my hand was a park-gate, or rather 
an ornamental entrance to a park. Having first ar- 
ranged my ideas, I then sketched out my design, 
and it was more admired by the Committee than 
my triumphal arch. 

" When the medals were being distributed I was 
congratulated by many of the members, but par- 
ticularly by Sir William Chambers, who expressed 
the pleasure he experienced on finding his pupil so 
early distinguishing himself" 

His success as a competitor for professional dis- 
tinction placed him thus early in life before the 
public as one very soon likely to be distinguished 
in his profession, and his friend Sandby seized every 
opportunity of introducing him to such friends as 
could forward his views. Amongst others of high 
rank he introduced him to the late Earl of Portar- 
lington, then Viscount Carlow. His Lordship was 
an excellent landscape draughtsman, possessing a 
highly cultivated taste in the arts generally, and 
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was eminently skilled in a knowledge of architec- 
ture. From his Lordship he experienced the most 
uniform kindness, and was introduced by him to 
his great and steady patron, the Right Hon. John 
C. Beresford. 

Just before the appearance of the second volume 
of the Vitruvius Britannicus, Sandby introduced 
him to Mason the poet, through whose friendship, 
and introduction to Sir George Saville, and other 
influential gentlemen in the town of Nottingham, 
he secured the appointment to superintend the 
erection of the Court-house there, for his design 
for which he had previously obtained the premium. 

In the second volume of the Brittanicus he gives 
an account of this edifice : " This hall is erected in 
the town of Nottingham for holding the assizes, and 
on the same site on which the old hall formerly 
stood. Out of the five designs which I presented 
to the Committee for their approval, I have thought 
it not improper to give the design which I would 
have preferred, from its utility and superior accom- 
modation, as well as its architectural embellishment. 
But the Committee, having determined to act with 
the strictest economy, selected the design now 
erected, it being the least expensive." 

In the latter end of the year 1768 the bankers 
and merchants of Dublin, with a liberality highly 
honourable to them, advertised in the papers of the 
day, offering large premiums for the best and most 
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suitable designs for a new Exchange which they 
proposed to erect in Dublin, and they, most consi- 
derately, afforded ample time for the several candi- 
dates to prepare their respective designs, previous 
to their being submitted to public inspection. 

Mr. Gandon's introduction to Lord Carlow was of 
great service to him. Amongst others to whom his 
Lordship had introduced him was the Rev. Joseph 
Dean Bourke, subsequently Lord Archbishop of 
Tuam and Earl of Mayo, whose first employment of 
Mr. Gandon was to consult him on some alterations 
in the palace of Ferns. He became deeply inte- 
rested in his professional success, and urged him 
earnestly to become a candidate for the premium 
offered by the bankers and merchants of Dublin for 
their Royal Exchange, Mr. Gandon, ever anxious 
for honourably and fairly-won reputation, lost no 
time in preparing his designs for the occasion, and 
the anxious interest which his kind patron took in 
forwarding his professional views, is best evidenced 
by his letters on the subject, the first of which is 
dated 1768. 

" Dear Sir, — I received your letter of the 8th 
instant yesterday, with the plans*, &c., which I much 
approve of. I have not had time to consider them 
as attentively as I would wish, but shall write to 
you soon upon the subject 

* For both the deanery and palace at Ferns. 
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" In the mean time I would not omit the answer- 
ing of your letter with respect to your competition 
for our Royal Exchange, which I am extremely glad 
you have undertaken, as I dare say your designs and 
plans will do honour to yourself, and, at the same 
time, be of great advantage to us. 

" Upon the receipt of your letter I consulted Mr. 
Deey, the Register, here. He informed me that he 
had written to you last week, to inform you that you 
might either send your plans by post, or by private 
communication. For my own part I should not 
recommend your sending over your designs by post, 
as I consider it impracticable to condense your plans 
(such as I am convinced you will offer) so as to send 
them by post, without material injury to them; but 
if you can intrust your plans to some confidential 
person it will be preferable; but in case no such 
opportunity should occur, I recommend your send- 
ing over your plans, &c., in the same manner you 
sent over my Vitruvius, with directions to Mr. Smith 
to forward them by the earliest opportunity to me, 
and direct them with the name of the vessel. 

** If you approve of this method, and will intrust 
them to me, I shall take care to prefer them to the 
Trustees of the Royal Exchange, and shall recom- 
mend them to their particular attention, and doubt 
not but they will give them every consideration. 

"I have disposed of another volume of your Vitru- 
vius, which you may send with the five volumes 
when ready. The three books of the fourth volume 
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came safe, for which be pleased to let me know what 
I remain indebted to you, and as soon as I receive 
the amount from the dijfferent gentlemen who have 
subscribed, I shall remit it to you. 

" I remain 

" Your obedient Servant, 

" Joseph Dean Bourke." 

The following letter acknowledges the receipt of 
the designs for the Royal Exchange, with observa- 
tions, kindly communicated: 

" Dublin, IM December, 1768. 

" Dear Sir, — I received your letter yesterday, as 
also one from Mr. Smith of Chester, with advice of 
the case containing your drawing and designs, which 
I received this day, and take the earliest opportunity 
of acquainting you of their safe arrival. 

" I have already shewn your designs for the Royal 
Exchange to some friends of mine, good judges, but 
not of the Profession, who approve extremely of 
your plans, &c., &c. Your front to Castle-street is 
elegant, and that to Parliament-street is not less to 
be admired; yet by one it was thought that some of 
the figures and ornaments in the latter might have 
been spared, as, by that means, the general beauties 
and proportions of the whole would strike the eye 
to greater advantage. 

" This is a matter in which I do not take upon 
myself to determine, but as you have communicated 
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this affair to me, as a friend, I thought you would 
not take it amiss to acquaint you with these obser- 
vations, that, in case any alterations should be re- 
quired, you may take your measures accordingly. 

" Your disposition of the ground is highly ap- 
proved of. It cannot be enlarged, notwithstanding 
any plan for that purpose. You have lighted it ex- 
tremely well, which was a very difficult point to 
gain, considering how much you were hampered on 
all sides. Upon the whole, I must say, without any 
compliment, that you have shewn great judgment in 
your design, and displayed true taste and genius in 
the construction of it. 

" One observation more I should make, which is, 
that it was thought that you had not taken sufficient 
notice of the declivity of the ground. 

" You see how I write to you with the candour 
of a friend : I have now enclosed a map of the 
ground, with the particiilar falls marked, which you 
will accordingly note. 

" If anything farther occurs, I shall acquaint you, 
and if you have any observations that you w^ould 
wish to communicate, let me hear from you, and I 
will lay them before the Commissioners with my 
best recommendations. 

" In your design for the Deanery-house, I have 
taken the liberty to make some alterations, or rather 
to enlarge the plan, and have thrown in another 
stair-case. I shall send you over a sketch of mj^ 
ideas, and must beg your assistance in the disposition 
of the additional stair-case. 
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" Some other plans for our Exchange have come 
to hand, one from Mr. Ivory of Northwitch, but 
none, I think, which should occasion uneasiness. 

" I remain 
" Your obedient Servant, 
" Joseph Dean Bourke." 

The following letter from his kind patron de- 
scribes the exhibition of the designs of the various 
candidates. 

Dublin, 1769. 

" Dear Sir, — I have been the greater part of my 
time in the country since I addressed you last, or 
you should have heard from me long before this. 
On my return, a few days since, I received your's of 
the 2nd of January, and take the earliest opportu- 
nity of communicating to you whatever I could col- 
lect that was material upon the subject connected 
with our Exchange. 

" The plans are all now put up at the Exhibition 
Eoom for public inspection. It is a most elegant 
and entertaining exhibition. Enclosed I send you 
a list of your competitors, no less than sixty-four, 
among whom, were I to determine, I should not hesi- 
tate, without any compliment, to give you the laurel. 
However, as I would not altogether rely on my own 
judgment, or depend on it singly, I have consulted 
some friends, good judges of architecture, and have 
also taken the observations of some of the most emi- 
nent of the architects here (but not formally consult- 
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ing the latter); these I also send you enclosed, 
which I would have you answer as soon as possible, 
in a distinct paper from your letter to me, and 
addressed to the gentlemen of the Committee. 
Something to this purpose : 

" * Gentlemen, — Having received an account of 
some objections to the plans I had the honour of 
submitting to you for a Boyal Exchange, I hope you 
will pardon the liberty I take in endeavouring to 
obviate those objections, and in proposing some 
alterations, in which, should they meet your appro- 
bation, I shall deem myself very happy indeed, &c., 
&c., &c.' 

" I must mention to you, that I acquainted some 
of the merchants that I received a letter from you 
complimenting them highly on the noble spirit and 
good judgment they have shewn on the occasion, 
and hoping that the people of England would follow 
so laudable an example; at which they appeared 
much gratified, and requested to see the letter, 
which, unfortunately, I had lost : therefore, I think 
if you were to write just such another, accompanied 
with your answers to the observations enclosed, it 
might have a good effect ; for, even where real merit 
does exist, some little address is necessary; but this, 
of course, just as you think fit. 

" Amongst all the plans that are exhibited, six 
are generally allowed to be superior to the rest, 
which I have marked; but, were I to say which one 
of the three is best, it should be Gandon, and the 
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three best should be Gandon, Stephens, and J. W. L., 
which letters, I am informed, is Wright or Wrighton, 
lately returned from Rome. This latter design, 
really, has great merit. 

" I have nothing further to add, but to congratu- 
late you upon the honour you have gained on the 
occasion, and doubt not but you will meet with ap- 
plause from the gentlemen of the Committee, and 
the merchants generally, to which, I think, your 
merits so justly entitle you. 

" I have been so occupied with your plans, that I 
have not been able to think of my own, but shall 
write to you soon upon that subject. In the mean- 
time, if you have any communications to make, I 
shall be happy to hear from you. 

" I remain 

" Your obedient Servant, 
*' Joseph Dean Bourke." 

In answer to this letter he feelingly acknowledges 
his gratitude for the kind exertions with which his 
valuable friend had honoured him, accompanying 
his letter with several pages of remarks on his de- 
signs for the Exchange, addressed to the Committee 
and Trustees, but which, having reference to sub- 
jects altogether local, could not by possibility inter- 
est the reader of the present day. The next letter 
which he received from his zealous friend antici- 
pates the result of the professional contest. 
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Dublin, 1769. 

*' Dear Sir, — I had the pleasure of receiving 
your letter on the 21st of February, with one en- 
closed to the Trustees of the Royal Exchange, 
which gave great satisfaction to me. and to some of 
my friends, whom I have consulted. 

" As the Trustees were to meet the next day, I 
waited on them myself, and presented your letter, 
at the same time informing them that I had ac- 
quainted you with their observations upon your 
plans, &c., in order that you might have an oppor- 
tunity of defending your design for our Exchange, 
and offering them every information in your power. 
With this explanation they were much pleased, and 
some of the gentlemen, particular friends of mine 
and great admirers of your's, took opportunity of 
enforcing every argument in your favour, and such 
as, I think, could not fail of carrying conviction with 
them, to shew the superior merit of your design. 

" But * party,' the predominant genius of the times, 
I fear, has crept into the councils, even of the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Cooley is the person now talked of for 
the first premium ; if so, it is hard to say how they 
mean to dispose of the rest, and it is now publicly 
reported that this was the point determined on be- 
fore any plans were obtained. 

" It is said that Mr. Cooley is a friend of Mr. 
Mylnes, whose interest with the citizens of London 
has great weight with some of our merchants here. 
How far this may be the case I do not take upon 

D 
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myself to say, nor do I wish to have my name men- 
tioned, but this is the public report, which I thought 
might be some satisfaction to you to be acquainted 
with, as, I imagine, you must be somewhat anxious 
about the determination of this affair. 

" I should mention to you, an unknown author 
published some remarks the other day upon your 
plans, as unjust as they were unfair. Indeed his 
designs were easily seen through, as he had concluded 
by recommending one of the meanest plans in the 
whole exhibition, marked No. 9. He must have 
looked upon you as a formidable rival. It is hardly 
worth notice ; he is as absurd as we could wish, and 
shall be answered very shortly, with some observa- 
tions upon his judgment and taste. 

" The Committee are to meet this day week, in 
order to select such as they think come within the 
first class, and out of them to choose the premiums, 
in the class of which, if they attend to their own ad- 
vantage, or the honour of this kingdom, they must, 
I think, give you the first. 

** You may depend upon it, nothing shall be 
wanted on my part to promote and to do you all 
the service I can on the occasion. 
" I am, Sir, 

" Tour very sincere Friend, 
" Joseph Dean Bourke." . 

The unknown author spoken of in the above let- 
ter, was Mr. Malton, not of the Profession. He had 
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just then come from London under some pecuniary 
embarrassment. He had there published a Treatise 
on Perspective, at that time considered of high cha- 
racter. Whilst in Dublin he thought proper to 
pubhsh a pamphlet, in which he reviewed, with 
neither very high feelings nor pure taste, many of 
the works then exhibiting as designs for the new 
Exchange. 

The distribution of the premiums by the Com- 
mittee was, Mr. Cooley first; Mr. Gandon second; 
Mr. T. Sandby third. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PROFESSIONAL SUCCESS. MR. GANDON TAKES A HOUSE IN BROAD- 
STREET. HIS MARRIAGE. COBfPETITION FOR A LUNATIC ASY- 
LUM. JOHN HOWARD THE PHILANTHROPIST. OBTAINS 100 
GUINEAS PREMIUM. PAUL SANDBT's CONVERSAZIONL PRINCESS 
DASHKOF INVITES MR. GANDON TO PETERSBURG. HIS IRISH 
FRIENDS WISH HIM TO VISIT IRELAND. NEW CUSTOM HOUSE IN 
DUBLIN. LETTERS FROM RIGHT HON. J. C. BERESFORD. MR. 
GANDON ARRIVES IN DUBLIN, APRIL, 1781. 

About the year 1771 Mr. Gandon took a large 
"house in Broad-street, in which he resided until the 
year 1781. Encouiaged by his professional suc- 
cesses, and being patronized by persons of influence 
and distinction, he felt that he was about to reap the 

d2 
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advantages of persevering industry. His house 
was contiguous to that of his friend Sandby, who 
then resided in Portland-street, but who subse- 
quently removed to George's-row, Paddington. 

Having made his house comfortable, and fitting 
for his establishment, he married a lady to whom 
he had long been attached. He continued his pro- 
fessional pursuits with increasing energies, and in a 
few years afterwards, in the year 1776, we find that 
he was once more induced to enter into competition 
for a public work, which terminated his contests, in 
that way, in England. 

Advertisements appeared in the newspapers offer- 
ing 100 guineas for the best designs for a Lunatic 
Hospital, embracing very extended arrangements, 
and requiring vast accommodation. Why he should 
have been induced, at this period, established as he 
then was, to enter into any public competition for 
any work, which, in the ardour of more youthful 
days, might have been praiseworthy, we cannot 
well imagine, except we refer it to that conscious- 
ness of his own powers, which rendered it a difficult 
task to restrain his habitual energies and industry. 

The arrangements contemplated for this building 
were on a very extended scale, and demanded, on 
the part of the architect, not only a concentration 
of all his skill, but nearly the undivided application 
of his whole time, which, just at this time, was of 
great value, occupied, as he then was, most exten- 
sively , but the desire which he felt to acquit him- 
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self with distinction, and, should he succeed, the 
very natural ambition of having to erect such a pub- 
lic work, rendered all sacrifices in the prosecution 
of his undertaking as quite secondary considerations. 

The principal front was to extend 540 feet, and 
in depth, 350 feet The specifications required ex- 
tensive buildings for the various departments; in 
fact, the entire of the original edifice was to be new 
modelled; in order to do which with eifect, it became 
necessary that he, the candidate for the premium, 
should visit every apartment in the old building, 
thereby to ascertain the changes that should be 
made, so as to secure, more effectually, the control 
and the comforts of its deplorable inmates. 

It was whilst he was making these designs that 
he was honoured with the acquaintance of that most 
distinguished philanthropist, Mr. John Howard, who, 
after repeated visits to the various prisons in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, submitted his benevo- 
lent and elaborate researches to the public in a 
quarto volume, published in 1771, entitled, " The 
State of Prisons in England and Wales, with pre- 
liminary Observations, and an Account of some 
Foreign Prisons." Dedicated to the House of 
Commons. 

When designs of this, "The New Bethlehem Hos- 
pital," were in progress, they were submitted to Mr. 
Howard, from whose communications all necessary 
information was obtained touching those recent im- 
provements essential to the cleanliness and comfort 
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of the wretched inmates, and thereby enabling Mr. 
Gandon to produce a more perfect work. 

When all his drawings were completed, they were 
again submitted to Mr. Howard, and, having received 
his full approbation, were then laid before the com- 
mittee, who, having imanimously approved of them, 
decided that the premium of 100 guineas should 
be awarded to Mr. Gandon. 

The honour of having succeeded in a contest so 
public and so arduous, was, no doubt, highly grati- 
fying, but as to the 100 guineas premium, it was 
^ . .\ altogether incommensurate, either with his talents, his 
' ' ; ! labours, or the time devoted to the subject. The 

,■ ^ t / ' w only remunerative result to which he could have 
■^ '''"'^: professionally looked, was the canying out of his 
• / // XIrixown plans by erecting the building; but this, he 
very soon learned, was handed over to another per- 
son, some man of mere lath and plaster, one wholly 
incompetent to produce designs or plans of his own. 
This was the last public work for which he com- 
peted in England. His designs for it were most 
elaborate ; and his labours, in their preparation, 
both painful and harassing*. 



* Not very many years before his death, whilst suffering from 
a severe attack of gout, he was conversing one evening with his 
son upon professional subjects, amongst others of this Hospital ; 
and he then said: '* I am now much advanced in years, and it 
has pleased the Almighty God to spare me, and to have enabled 
me to complete all the public buildings committed to my super- 
intendence; but the design I made for that Hospital very nearly 
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In the year 1777 his early and esteemed friend, 
Paul Sandby, took a house in St. George's-row, 
Oxford-road, a residence in every way fitted to his 
taste, commanding an extensive view over Hyde 
Park, with the Surrey Hills in the distance. Sandb/s 
vast store of knowledge in the Fine Arts, added to 
his high professional character, and the conversa- 
tional powers which he possessed, being highly at- 
tractive, drew round him a circle of intellectual and 
attached friends, comprising the most distinguished 
artists and amateurs of the day. His house became 
quite the centre of attraction, particularly during 
the spring and summer months, when, on each Sun- 
day, after Divine Service, his friends assembled, and 
formed a conversazione on the arts, the sciences, 
and the general literature of the day. 

Mr. Gandon in his notes says : " I cannot name 
all the gentlemen who were in the habit of visiting 

terminated my existence. It was necessary that I should visit 
every apartment in the original structure, and more particularly 
those to which the public had not access, in order to learn the 
improvements required. In these visits I encountered the most 
deplorable cases of the wreck of the human mind. To this appal- 
ing part of my duty I submitted for several days; but at last I 
experienced sleepless nights, and when I did procure any rest, I 
was troubled with horrible dreams of the miserable and afflicting 
scenes of its wretched inmates. I was at last attacked with brain 
fever, and neither my family nor my medical attendants had any 
hopes of my recovery. But I wvls mercifully spared, and, through 
the affectionate care of my wife and the skilful attentions of my 
medical friend, aided by a strong and vigorous constitution, I 
gradually recovered. 
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at Sandby's at that period, but I have met the late 
Lord Maynard, the Earl of Charlemont, Lord Carlow, 
afterwards Earl of Portarlington, Lord Duncannon, 
Mr. Charles Greville, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Sackville 
Hamilton, and his brother, Captain Hamilton, Sir 
Richard Musgrave, Mr. Frederick French, Mason, 
the poet, and very many other admirers of the arts, 
and almost every artist of eminence of that day*." 

In one of his notes of the year 1779, we find the 
following : '' Shortly after I had made my designs 
for the new Bethlehem Hospital, I was introduced by 
Sandby to a pupil of his, a Russian lady, known by 
the title of Princess Dashkof Why she chose to 
reside in London I never learned. She was highly 
accomplished, and had a great knowledge of the 
arts ; she was also perfectly conversant with the 
French language. I saw many of her drawings in 
water and body colours. She also undertook, what 
few ladies ever attempt, etching on copper. I have 
two of her etchings of Windsor Castle^ with her 
name signed, "Princess Dashkof," printed at Sandby's 
private press. 

" In one of the conversations which I had the ho- 
nour of holding with the Princess, at Sandby's, she 
took up a map which lay on the table, and, pointing 
to England, said: * Monsieur Gandon, ven I do look 



* Some interesting notices of the habitues of Sandby's Circle, 
will be found in chapter xiii — Ed. 

** Now in the possession of the present Mr. Gandon. 
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on dis speck, called England, and do see its large 
possessions, I do be astonish*." 

Some time after his introduction to the Princess, 
she proposed to him professionally to visit Peters- 
burgh, to conduct the erection of some public 
buildings in that city ; and, as an additional induce- 
ment, promised to procure for him military rank. 

The acceptance of this offer, just at that period, 
he conceived, required serious consideration. To 
break up his establishment in London, and to forego 
the income he was then deriving from his profes- 
sional exertions, required the advice of friends ; be- 
sides, there were, at that very time, many persons of 
high distinction in Ireland, who were anxious for 
him to visit Dublin. He, therefore, respectfully 
acknowledged the high honour of the Princess's 
offer, but begged to say, that for the present he 
neither decUned nor accepted the offer, and asked 
for time to consider the matter. 

A very short time after this, just at the latter end 

■ The Princess Dashkof on a visit to London. "As an instance 
of her quickness and parts, I must tell you that she went to a 
Quaker's meeting ; as she came away one of the women came up 
to her and told her she saw she was a foreigner, that she wished 
her all prosperity, and should be very glad if anything she had 
seen amongst them that day should contribute to her salvation. 
The Princess thanked her very civilly, and said: ' Madame, je 
ne sais si la voie de silence n'est point la meilleure facon d'adorer 
TEtre Supreme.' In short, she is a very singular personage, and 
I am extremely pleased that I have seen her.'' — Horace WalpoU^a 
Correspondence. 
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of this year, he received from Lord Carlow the fol- 
lowing letter. 

" 1779. 

" Deak Sir, — Since my arrival here, having often 
thought of * the ways and means' of making it worth 
your attention to come over to us, I have imagined 
that if I could raise, which I think I could, a sub- 
scription among a few friends to give you an ade- 
quate salary for two years, as in the course of that 
time you would be well established here, and require 
no assistance, for I do not see any architect of Jbe, 
least merit here. I shall, therefore, be obliged to 
you to let me know if you approve the plan; and if 
you do, how much a year, for two years, would 
answer. 

"lam 

*' Your obedient Servant, 

" Carlow. 
" Jame9 Gandoriy Esq'* 

Early in the year 1780 his Lordship again wrote 

to him. 

''February, 1780. 

" Dear Sir, — Since I received your letter I have 
not had the opportunity of seeing the gentlemen 
here, to be able to let you know if we can make an 
offer worth your acceptance ; I shall soon write to 
you on the subject 

"lam 
" Your obedient Servant, 

" Carlow. 

** James Gandon, Esq.'' 
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These letters were the foreruimers of the exer- 
tions of his friends in Ireland, the immediate result 
of which was the following letter from the Right 
Hon. John Beresford, Chief Commissioner of the 
Revenue. 

*' Hold, King's-street, St. Jame^Sy 1780. 

" Sir, — I should be glad to have the pleasure of 
seeing you for half an hour, as soon as convenient 
to you, at this hotel. Lord Carlow requested of 
me to see you, and to give you an opportunity of 
considering a new plan for a building of a public 
nature in Ireland. I have some materials on the 
subject, and as I am at present confined by an in- 
disposition, I should have the more time to explain 
to you what may be wanted. 
" I am. Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

" John Beresford. 
" James Gandouy Esq."" 

Mr. Grandon's note on this subject is thus: 

'* Lord Carlow, afterwards Earl of Portarlington, 
was then in London; I waited upon his Lordship in 
Harley-street, the next day, to make my acknowledg- 
ments for his kind recommendation to Mr. Beresford, 
and to state to him the communications made to me 
by that gentleman; on which his Lordship said: 'You 
may place every reliance on Mr. Beresford, but great 
secrecy must be observed ; as yet nothing must meet 
the public ear.' " 
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In another note he says: " Early in the following 
December Mr. Beresford called at my house in 
Broad-street, and we had a long conversation. He 
informed me that his business in London was finished, 
and it was absolutely necessary for him to bring r^a^Je^ 
over with him to Dublin the hasty ideas I had been 
enabled to compose for some parts of the intended 
building. I regretted much the necessity of parting 
with my sketches, as my mind was so occupied with 
the subject, having, for several days, laid aside all 
other professional concerns, and as I had not suffi- 
cient time afforded me even to take copies of my 
sketches for either the north or south fronts, 
they being all required over in Dublin However, 
on parting he said that I should shortly receive 
further instructions from him, probably in a very 
few days ; which was the case, for in the month of 
January I received the following letter." 

^* Dublin, 15th January, 1781. 
" Sm, — I have the pleasure to inform you, that I 
have at length obtained an order from Government 
for the building of a new Custom House, with all 
possible expedition, and I have proceeded so far as 
to send to take possession of a large lot in the lower 
situation. I expect to accomplish this in the course 
of this week, and the sooner afterwards we can 
settle our plans the better. This business must be 
kept a profound secret, as long as we can, to prevent 
clamour, until we have everything secured. 
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" Our first step will be, to wall in the ground as 
soon as we shall get possession of it. This will dis- 
cover us, and the clamour * will then be made that 
there will not be sufficient room for shipping : to 
answer which, it will be right to have our plans for 
the new docks ready, to shew the people how well 
they will be accommodated. 

" I therefore request you will turn your thoughts 
immediately to that subject, and, as I hope we may 
hereafter claim you as our own, that you attend to 
us in the first instance, as the business is of a deli- 
cate nature, and must be managed still with dexterity, 
having the city [Corporation] of Dublin, and a great 
number of the merchants, together with what is con- 
sidered as the most desperate of the mob, to contend 
with, on this side of the water; and also some persons 
of high interest and weight on your side, who will 
make use of every exertion to prevent us. 

" However, a Custom House must now be bililt, 
so we shall now expect you; and I must beg to 
know when you think you can come over ? 

" We shall wall in, and carry on the dock as soon 
as we can, and the plans for the building may be 
adjusted during this period. I would recommend 
it to you to come by Liverpool by all means, as you 
will then see their docks, and procure every infor- 
mation about them ; let me hear from you imme- 
diately. 

" I am. Sir, 

^* Your humble Servant, 
" Jame. Gandon, Esq." " J^^N BeRESFOBD. 
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He had some further time allowed him to make 
arrangements for visiting Ireland, as from the fol- 
lowing communications from Mr. Beresford his pre- 
sence in Dublin was not so urgently required. 

" Dubliny llih February, 1781. 

" Deab Sm, — Since I received your last letter, in 
due time, covering your plans for the docks, &c., &c., 
I have been obliged to delay thus long to answer you, 
because I have been in daily expectation of being 
enabled to agree for the ground we require. But I 
find great difficulty in accomplishing this matter, as 
the proprietors endeavour to impose greatly on us. 
I am, therefore, obliged to lie by for a Uttle time, 
but hope soon to conclude. 

'• I am, Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

** John Bebesford. 
" James Gandon^ EaqJ" 

These letters of Mr. Beresford were decisive of 
Mr. Gandon's future professional course. He at 
once determined to relinquish the very flattering 
offer of the Princess Dashkof, to visit Petersburgh, 
and to come to Ireland. 

But having been previously informed that the 
workmen and labourers employed in the erection 
of public buildings in Ireland, were frequently tur- 
bulent, and in the habit of combining together for 
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increase of wages, particularly when works required 
quickness of execution, and also fearing that politi- 
cal interference might prevent the erection of the 
new Custom House, he considered that it would not 
be at all advisable to break up too hastily his estab- 
lishment in London, notwithstanding the favourable 
prospects that then awaited him in Dublin. Besides, 
he had a young family, and his wife's health was 
then much impaired after the birth of her youngest 
daughter. 

However, the prospects then before him were to 
be embraced, as they would the more effectually 
enable him to provide for his family. He therefore 
determined to come over to Dublin, and, having 
taken leave of his family for a short time, he left 
London for Liverpool early in the month of April, 
1781, and having stopped there sufficiently long to 
acquire all necessary information relative to the 
construction of the docks, he arrived in Dublin on 
the 26th of that month. 
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CHAPTER V. 



FACTIOUS OPPOSITION TO REMOVAL OF OLD CUSTOM HOUSE. EX- 
TRACTS FEOM MR. GANDON's DIARY. VISIT TO RIGHT HON. 
BURTON C0NYN6HAM, AT SLANE. NEGOCIATION FOR PURCHASE 
OP SITE FOR NEW CUSTOM HOUSE CONCLUDED. FIRST STONE 
LAID 8TH AUGUST, 1781. PALISADOS BROKEN DOWN BY A MOB. 
PROGRESS. MR. GANDON RETURNS TO LONDON. DEATH OF MRS. 
GANDON. MR. GANDON RETURNS, AND SETTLES IN DUBLIN. 
PROGRESS OF CUSTOM HOUSE. IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CITY. 



From a diary kept by him at that period, we find 
that he soon found affairs in Dublin different from 
what he had expected. The ground on which the 
Custom House was to be erected had not been 
then finally purchased, and, as had been anticipated, 
great opposition was made to the removal of the 
old Custom House from its then situation, which 
immediately adjoined Essex Bridge, the principal 
entrance being in Essex-street and Temple-bar, and 
a side entrance at the bridge, descending by a flight 
of stone steps. 

Both the old structure and its locality were felt 
to be in every way unfit, yet a large party of inter- 
ested persons affected to regard the change as an 
innovation upon the commerce of the city, and de- 
termined to give it every factious opposition. 

From these circumstances it became expedient 
that Mr. Gandon's arrival in Dublin, as the architect 
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of the new Custom House, should not be known. 
Hence he was prevented from presenting the letters 
of introduction, which he brought with him; or 
visiting those friends with whom he had been ac- 
quainted in London. He felt most uncomfortable, 
and in his Diary says: " I found myself in a very 
unpleasant state of suspense, apprehending that the 
abruptness of my departure from my family and es- 
tablishment in London might injure my character, 
and, should my visit to Ireland prove unsuccessful, 
endanger my professional pursuits at home.' 

■ " In traversing a city of such large extent, the capital of a king- 
dom, I was greatly surprised to find but (me print-shop. There 
were two others in which prints were sold, but their trade was 
that of glaziers. The few houses to which I had access scarcely 
possessed a picture or print, and those which they had were but 
indifferent, mostly suspended from the wall, without either frame 
or glass. Hence I concluded, that the Fine Arts were little at- 
tended to, and the profession not much respected. I afterward 
found this to be the case: there were few painters of eminence, 
and but two architects, properly so called. The painters were 
Home, Wheatley, and Hone in portrait ; Ashford and Fisher in 
landscape ; but these last two gentlemen depended more for their 
income on places which they held, than on the result of their pro- 
fessional labours. But it was no wonder that the polite arts 
should not prosper in a country continually in a political ferment, 
and where most of the families of distinction seemed wholly em- 
ployed in converting their political influence into sources of family 
or personal aggrandizement. The polite arts, or their professors, 
can obtain little notice and less encouragement amidst such con- 
flicting selfishness. A stranger, indeed, on a visit to Ireland, if 
his stay be short, will find every possible attention to render his 
reception agreeable, but should he become a resident he will per- 

£ 
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** I had already remained in Dublin more than 
three weeks, in a kind of imprisonment, when I ascer- 
tained that my presence was not yet necessary, the 
greater part of the grounds on which the new docks 
and stores were to be erected, not having been 
finally agreed upon. This delay was caused by the 
exorbitant demands made by the owners of the va- 
rious lots of ground necessary for the great work, 
and with which demands Mr. Beresford, as Chief 
Commissioner, did not feel himself justified in com- 
plying. Hence the unavoidable interruption to the 
works. 

" Some time after my arrival in Dublin, I was in- 

ceive a cold indifference and neglect, and, like many of its highly- 
gifted natives, must seek for permanent encouragement and cele- 
brity in England. 

" The architects of reputation were Cooley and Ivory. Amongst 
the public buildings, particularly the churches, few shewed any- 
thing like an attempt at style, and only two of them had steeples, 
viz., St. Patrick's and Werburgh's. The House of Commons was 
the chief amongst the public buildings. The Royal Exchange 
next, which was then but recently finished. The Blue Coat Hos- 
pital was then nearly completed. The Lying-in Hospital had 
been erected several years previous. There were no halls belong- 
ing to public companies ; and, with the exception of the Duke of 
Leinster's, the Marquis of Waterford's, the Earl of Charlemont's, 
and Viscount Powerscourt's, there were scarely any other houses 
which bore marks of the residence of the nobility. There were 
but four collections of pictures of consequence : those were the 
Duke of Leinster's, the Earl of Famham's, the Earl of Charle- 
mont's, and Lord Londonderry's. The houses of the gentry were 
generally inconvenient in their plans, having in most cases but 
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troduced by Mr. Beresford to the Right Hon. Bur- 
ton Conjmgham, at that time a strenuous advocate 
for the removal of the old Custom House to a more 
advantageous situation, and anxious also for many- 
other improvements in the city. This gentleman had 
very large possessions in different parts of Ireland, 
and had a princely residence at Slane, on the banks 
of the River Boyne; he, also, was a great patron of 
the Fine Arts. 

"Mr. Conjmgham being perfectly aware of the very 
awkward position in which I was just then placed, 
requested me, in the kindest manner, to accompany 
him to Slane, a distance of about twenty-two miles 
from Dublin. I accepted his invitation, and re- 
two rooms on a floor, and these adapted for large parties, and 
as to architectural style, in embellishment, or finish, they were 
very imperfect. But such must ever be the case where pro- 
fessional architects are not employed, and that was the practice 
here. The propensity for building was so general, that all 
professions embarked in it; even the gentry were almost always 
their own architects; therefore, skill in arrangement or good 
work was not be expected. The parties whom they got to 
contract for the building were generally poor journeymen, who, 
when left to themselves, were wholly ignorant of the true value 
of what they undertook to execute; and in the scramble for em- 
plo3nnent the prices were so low, that they were in many instances 
more impoverished than benefited by the job; in addition to 
all which, when the works were completed, instead of receiving 
cash according to promise, they were constrained to take bills at 
six or twelve months as a settlement of their accounts. This led 
to endless petty differences for debts contracted during the work, 
by those very incompetent contractors, and the poor wretches 
whom they employed to assist them." 

e2 
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mained in privacy there for several days, enjoying 
the hospitable courtesies of his noble establishment. 
Whilst there he consulted me on many alterations 
which he desired, and for which I made several 
slight sketch designs. 

" Just after I arrived at Slane, a note came to 
me by Mr. Beresford's order, by which I learned 
that he particularly wished me to come there. 

* Friday, 

* Mr. Meara presents his comphments to Mr. Gan- 
don: he received the enclosed letter from Mr. Beres- 
ford, who thinks it will be advisable for him to go 
to Slane directly, as by the time he shall return, 
matters will be accommodated with certain parties. 

* Mr. Beresford will be in town this night or to- 
morrow/ 

" On my return to town I was again constrained 
to submit to my seclusion ; and what greatly in- 
creased my annoyance was, that I was thereby de- 
prived of obtaining any knowledge of the localities 
of the grounds, or acquiring any information from 
the various artificers; added to this, my sketches 
for the north and south fronts were in Mr. Beres- 
ford's possession, in order to be submitted to the 
Government, and to other influential persons. 

'' At last I ventured, but at very early hours in 
the morning, to walk over the grounds, particularly 
those parts which had been procured for the site of 
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the new Custom House, and the more I reflected 
on the situation and localities of the place, the more 
I became alarmed at the difficulties with which I 
had to contend in having the foundation laid ; a vast 
body of the river water overflowing near a square 
mile of surface, which portion became always inun- 
dated by spring tides. 

'' These considerations, added to the uncertainty 
of the pending negociations for additional grounds, 
rendered my situation by no means agreeable. 

" At length, after a period of three months, the 
negociations for the purchase of the grounds were 
completed, and I received my sketches, with orders 
to commence forthwith by opening the groimds, as 
nothing but uncommon activity in the commence- 
ment would prevent the violent opposition of a most 
formidable party who were making every possible 
effort to stimulate the mob, and to procure petitions 
against the removal of the old Custom House. 

" I proceeded of course, but, however elated I 
might* have felt at having an opportunity of conduct- 
ing a work of such magnitude, yet I could not avoid 
feeling great regret, indeed, in being compelled to 
hurry into the execution of such a structure, with- 
out having sufficient opportunity of considering, 
with proper attention, a plan of such immense ex- 
tent, embracing such a variety of official depart- 
ments, on the regulation and adjustment of which, 
and on all the details of the plans, so much of both 
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the beauty and the fitness of the structure would 
depend. 

" With my orders for commencing immediate 
operations, I also received instructions to send to 
London for assistants and clerks. I was likewise 
directed to submit my drawings to Mr. Secretary 
Hamilton, and to consult with him on the necessary 
official departments, and the general accommodations 
required. 

" To Mr. Hamilton's kind communications I was 
much indebted. He possessed an enlightened taste 
for every branch of the Fine Arts, and was eminently 
skilled in the science of architecture. In the ar- 
rangements of my designs for the Custom House, 
his suggestions were of the greatest importance. 

" The obstacles which opposed themselves to the 
commencement of our operations, and the sudden 
orders which I received to proceed with the works, 
placed me in the unenviable position of a general 
who is forced to take the field without a staff, or 
even non-commissioned officers; for the assistants 
whom I was ordered to procure from London, I 
could not hope to have for several weeks. I, there- 
fore, held a meeting of the principal artificers on the 
10th of July, 1781*, and had the general plan marked 

* "As soon as this was known it became the absorbing subject 
of city conversation. Meetings were held to defeat it. The 
Pimlico Parliament were assembled in the Liberty, so termed. 
They were a restless, turbulent set of persons, accustomed to 
harangue the rabble, even to tumult and outrage. On the fol- 
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out, and gave directions for opening the ground on 
those parts of the plan which were the site of the 
east stores. This was, in a great measure, a de- 
tached building, yet so arranged, that it should 
afterwards connect itself and form an eastern front 
to the remaining building yet to follow. 

" It is to me a source of great gratification, when 
speaking of these artificers*, to say, that in their se- 
veral departments, more honourable, intelligent, or 
active assistants, could not be procured in any coun- 
try; and that to their local and practical knowledge, 
and to their indefatigable exertions also, I have been 
indebted in forwarding my designs, from the very 
commencement, to the completion of this great 
work^ 

" On Wednesday, the 8th of August, 1781, about 
sixty feet in length, and fifty in breadth, was cleared 
out and levelled, and the first stone was laid by the 
Right Hon. John Beresford, without any formality, 
as we were apprehensive that a riot might be got up 

lowing Sun3ay many hundreds of the populace met on the ground. 
Whiskey and gingerbread were in great demand. It was appre- 
hended that a riot would ensue, and that the trenches would be 
filled up : such was not the result ; on the contrary, they amused 
themselves by swimming in them." 

• " I requested the artificers might be persons of some property, 
of known integrity and knowledge in their professions, and not 
given to litigation. Mr. Henry Darley was appointed stone- 
cutter. Mr. John Semple, bricklayer and rough mason, and 
Mr. Hugh Henry, carpenter ; persons whose abilities were equal 
to any other of their respective trades." 
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by the assemblage of a number of interested persons. 
This part of the foundations proceeded with rapidity, 
and was enclosed with a wooden paling, which pre- 
vented the works from being interrupted. 

" The Corporation of Dublin of that day, feeUng 
a perfect conviction in the utter impossibility of 
erecting such a structure as the new Custom House 
on such a swamp of ground as the North Lots then 
were, desisted from any violence or opposition*; but 
when it was found that the foundations were going 
on with activity and vigour, and that success would 
be the necessary result, and by which their move- 
ments, and all their anticipations, were being frus- 
trated, they called a post assembly, and determined 
to do all in their power to prevent any further pro- 
gress of the works. 

" Having passed their resolutions, without any 
intimations to, or communications with, the Com- 
missioners of Revenue or Excise, by whose orders 
the works were progressing, or without any instruc- 

* A petition was presented to His Grace the Duke of Portland, 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, against the situation and further 
progress of the works. Yet, strange as it may seem, many of the 
merchants who had signed it were at the same time presenting 
one to the Revenue Board, requesting permission to load and dis- 
charge their cargoes at the very place, alleging it to be the best 
situation in the river for vessels to lie for that purpose ; and such 
was the rage of opposition, that inquiry was made as to the 
amount of the then outlay, as it was in agitation to stop the 
works; but it being found that the sum expended was very con- 
siderable, the idea was abandoned. 
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tion, or sanction of Government authority, but solely 
of their own free will and motion, as entered in their 
books of September, 1781, the High Sheriff, ac- 
companied by an influential member of the Corpo- 
ration, who subsequently became a conspicuous 
personage, as a military general*, followed by a 
numerous rabble, with adzes, saws, shovels, &c., &c., 
came in a body on the grounds, and levelled that 
portion of the fence, which had been thrown up, 
adjoining the North Wall and Eiver Liffey. 

" This outrage was committed under the pretence 
that the grounds so enclosed were a portion of the 
Corporation property, which claim was soon found 
to be utterly false and illegal. 

''The evening after this violent outrage I re- 
ceived, from Mr. Beresford, the following note: 

^^Greenwoodj Satardayy 3 o' Clock. 

" Deab Sir, — I find that the jury have prevented 
the enclosure on the North Strand. The Sheriff will 
come down of course : if it can be, let the enclosure 
be replaced instantly. You can have the holes made 
to-morrow, and set your poles to put it up, as fast as 
it was pulled down. Prevent all opposition, and 
laugh at the extreme folly of the people. 

" Your's sincerely, 

" John Beresford. 
" James Gandon, Esq^ 

• Napper Tandy. 
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" This was the last opposition given by the Dub- 
lin Corporation of that day. But there were inter- 
ruptions given on other occasions, and at subsequent 
periods, to which I may, perhaps, feel myself con- 
strained to allude." 

After these vexatious interruptions had subsided, 
and that Mr. Gandon had time afforded him to 
mature his plans, and to turn his attention to his 
family, he received a letter informing him that his 
children were well, but that Mrs. Gandon's health 
was in a declining state. He therefore made arrange- 
ments for progressing with the east wing of the 
Custom House, and, having obtained leave of ab. 
sence, he went to London, intending, amongst other 
arrangements, to dispose of his house, and then to 
return to Dublin. 

But he soon perceived that the alarming indispo- 
sition of Mrs. Gandon wholly unfitted her for the 
fatigues of so long a journey. He therefore was 
constrained to stop much longer in London than he 
had intended. Her illness increased, the sad result 
was her death, and thus he had to follow to the 
tomb the beloved object of all his affections. 

He remained in London until the following March, 
and then, accompanied by his children, one son and 
two daughters, and also his clerk of works, a Mr. 
Harman, he returned to Dublin. 

During his absence the east wing had progressed 
in the most satisfactory manner, and with great rapi- 
dity, conquering all the obstacles which the grounds 
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presented. The north and south fronts were now 
marked out and commenced'. The grounds also 

* '* The labourers had scarce got down two feet below the sur- 
face when they came to water, which four men emptied with 
scoops as they continued to extend the line of trenches, which 
were carried on in short lengths, and, for convenience, of diffe- 
rent depths. It became necessary to make dams across parts of 
them with sods, and to empty the water from the lower to the 
higher dam, until it was at last sent off in a drain prepared for 
that purpose, our pumps not being then ready. The ground 
was opened first at the north and continued round to the east 
front; then to the south end, where a boiling spring with sand 
appeared at about four feet below the surface, which filled up as 
fast as it was cast out. It extended for a considerable distance. 
Inch and half sheeting piles, about seven feet long, were driven 
down with a maul, to keep up the bank, and sods were fitted in 
layers between it and the piles, which prevented the sand from 
being washed out, thereby enabling the men to clear out the 
trenches to the depth required. The general texture of the ground 
was gravel, mixed in some places with a layer of blue clay and 
sand, under which was a hard strong gravel. When the trenches 
were thus prepared and cleared out, the rough masons then pro- 
ceeded to carry on the first bench or course with all possible expe- 
dition with the black stone, and immediately filling in with earth, 
in order to give less water to the pumps. In the meantime 
another length, and of the same depth, was got ready, and an addi- 
tional number of masons set to work. In this manner the whole 
was continued until all was brought up to the level of the 
ground. 

•* The sort of pumps required could not be obtained ; those now 
procured were only for temporary service. They were one foot 
square and vertical, worked by two or more men day and night. 
We afterwards used inclined pumps, which were very convenient, 
being easily removed when required. They were such as I had 
seen in use in making navigations in England They seldom 
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on which the new docks and stores were to be 
erected were prepared, and very soon afterwards 
arrangements were made for the site of Beresford- 
place. 

The erection of all these public works formed 
quite an era in the improvements of the north and 
east sides of the city of Dublin. New lines for 

exceeded twelve or thirteen feet in length, but I had occasion to 
try some larger, and with great success. 

** The excavations and pumping out of the water of this por- 
tion stood in lO^d, per yard; the labourers were employed by 
the day, and from their indolence required close watching. It 
was deemed advisable to set the remaining portion by contract, 
and a person offering to undertake it for 6d, per yard, an agree- 
ment was made with him accordingly ; but at the end of the 
work he was a loser, and upon my representation of his loss to 
the Revenue Board they allowed what was deemed sufficient 
compensation. 

" The quay wall or road on the south front was an old em- 
bankment, made about the year 1725; it was sixty feet wide at 
top, and badly constructed; the walls of black stone; its founda- 
tion laid on the surface of the strand; on the side next the river 
it was twelve feet high, but on the inside only eight; the filling 
between the walls was a sand used for ballast ; the base of the 
foundations stood at least six feet above the bed of the river; 
the tide not only soaked under them, but filtered in several pla- 
ces through the joints of the masonry. It was, therefore, deemed 
most prudent to commence with the north-east wing, after the 
portion of the store-room, it being less liable to be incommoded 
with water from the river. 

" Directions were now given for excavating that part of the 
centre of the south front for the cupola and portico ; and as this 
advanced so near the river we were certain of much obstruction 
from the flowing of the tide, which was the only water that now 
gave us any trouble, for the springs were now pretty well dried 
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squares and streets were immediately formed, and 
those parts that were for upwards of a square 
mile under grass at that time are now covered with 
well-built houses, churches, chapels, and other pub- 
lic structures; extending from Carlisle-bridge to 
Phibsborough in one direction ; and to Gardiner's- 
street, Mountjoy-square, and a considerable portion 

and kept under. The pumps hitherto used were but thirteen or 
fourteen feet, we now used two of eighteen feet in length. As 
the ground altered in its texture towards the river, becoming 
more loose, with small sandy gravel, like that of the south-west 
angle, to which depth we had sunk, we deemed it prudent to 
bore it in several places which were near the angles of the front 
of the portico, but particularly where the walls of the cupola 
were to be erected, to the depth of eight feet below the then 
surface, and it appeared to be much of the same substance as 
that already described. A pile ten feet long and one foot 
square was driven down in the centre to nine feet depth; but 
after twenty strokes of the ram it could be driven no further, 
which assured us that we had got down to firm groxmd. 

" Upon consxdting with the principal artificers on the spot, it 
was thought advisable to desist from sinking any more, but to 
make an artificial foundation, in order to sustain the great weight 
of the cupola ; but whether by piling or otherwise was submitted 
wholly for my consideration. This part of the work had long 
occupied my thoughts, and to it I had given every attention, my 
conjectures having led me to expect great difficulties on this sub- 
ject. I had nearly made up my mind as to the means I should 
adopt, and was the more strongly confirmed in my intentions, 
having remarked a circumstance which escaped the notice of 
those around me. Immediately after the pile had been driven, I 
perceived a small stream of water arising up close all around it, 
as if it had pierced a spring; and recollecting an observation in 
Labelye's^ account of Westminster Bridge, " that piles sometimes 

• M. Labetye, a native of France, was the engineer of Westminster Bridge. — Ed. 
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of the North Circular Road, as far as Annesley-bridg^, 
on the other. 

Had Mr. Gandon been a man fond of speculating 
in the purchase of ground he had many opportuni- 
ties of doing so, and with scarcely any risk ; for being 
aware of the intentions of Government, as regarded 

loosen and open fresh springs, which often make it very diffictdt 
to get rid of the water," I was now apprehensive of just such an 
impediment. The great expense of preparing the piles, and the 
very long time it would take to drive so great a number as would 
be required, presented a strong objection to the use of them. I 
therefore gave directions to have a grating of Memel timber pre- 
pared, the timber to be one foot square, to have the upper ones 
notched down three inches in the ground pieces, which were to 
be bedded on a layer of cut heath, the whole ground being first 
correctly levelled; the interstices of the grating to be filled in 
with hard sound stock bricks, up to the level of the timbers, 
swimming in mortar composed of pounded roach lime and mortar 
well mixed, which answered nearly as well as tarras* ; over which 
was laid four-inch fir plank fastened down on the grating with oak 
trennels, which was all completed. The foundation walls were 
then set out on the 17th of September. The part directly under 
the cupola was laid with rough blocks of mountain granite in re- 
gular courses ; in the first course was sunk an iron chain of flat 
bar, four inches wide and two and a-half inch thick, into collars 
which were run with lead, but the bars were only covered with 
a cement of wax, resin, and stone dust. The rest of the foun- 
dation was done with the usual black stone, and was carried up 
to the plinth by the 16th October, 1782, thereby completing the 
whole of the foundations in one year and four months from the 
opening of the ground. 

" The novelty of this operation drew many visiters to the works, 
and a very whimsical opinion, delivered with suitable gravity, 
was very near giving some interruption to the progress of the 

* Or terrasse, strong mortar uaed in aquatic works. — Nicholson's Builder Ed. 
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the then contemplated improvements, he could have 
purchased at a low acreable rent a vast deal of the 
North Lots, then a swamp, extending from the new 
Custom House to Annesley-bridge, and which is now 
set at large prices by the foot. But his mind was 
wholly absorbed by his professional engagements*. 

works. Amongst the visiters were several of the " faculty," and 
one of these gentlemen, who had increased his fortune more by 
speculating in building than in gallipots, assumed vast knowledge 
and consequence on the occasion, and, of course, was by many 
much attended to. He gave his opinions freely and without a 
fee! He surveyed the grating, and inquired of the master brick- 
layer for what purpose such large balks of timber were laying 
down? On being informed, he observed with great sagacity, " that 
it would answer no durable purpose, as fir was an improper tim- 
ber to lay in salt water, an immediate decay being brought on by 
its destruction of the turpentine I" This he averred, from his own 
knowledge, to be the fact. To this it was observed fir trees wer§ 
frequently taken out of bogs, after centuries of immersion, in a 
perfectly sotmd state: but the Doctor's reply was, that bogs con- 
tained a sort of tan which preserved timber. He added, that he 
would give the architect his opinion, if required, and would con- 
vince by experiment as to the action of marine acid on fir timber. 

"When I was informed of all this, I requested my informant, 
when next he should meet the Doctor, to present my compliments, 
and to say that Doctors differed, and that, as I was under no appre- 
hension of the consequence which he had predicted, I would 
therefore take leave to follow the old Building Dispensatory." 

* From Mr. Gandon's notes of this period, we extract the fol- 
lowing : " I have received several threatening letters, informing 
me that I may expect to receive some personal injury. The con- 
sequence is that I never visit the works without a good cane 
sword, and having been in early life a good swordsman, I am 
determined to defend myself to the last. 

" Hitherto, tione but Dublin masons were employed in the 
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When he returned from London he took a house 
in Mecklenburgh-street*, it being at once contiguous 
to Mr. Beresford's residence in Marlborough-street, 
and also to the great works then in progress. 

city, but for the expedition of this great work it was found ne- 
cessary to employ all who would offer. This was opposed by the 
Dublin fraternity, unless the aliens would take an oath of secrecy, 
subscribe one guinea each, and submit to their laws of combina- 
tion. This, in some cases, was at first resisted, but gradually and 
of necessity afterwards complied with; and generally those reluc- 
tant converts subsequently exhibited a zeal more turbulent and 
refractory than the others. It was just the same with English 
carpenters and stone cutters who were invited over; they were 
very orderly at first, but in the end more refractory than the 
natives, more exorbitant in their demands for increase of wages, 
and worse by far as to drunkenness. 

" The fund collected by these combinators was not applied, 
as in England, to relieve in time of sickness, or in case of death 
to meet the expenses of a decent funeral. It was given to a few 
idle vagabonds as a stipend enabling them to live without daily 
labour. 1 hese fellows were called orators, and were attached to 
each of the fraternities, attended the clubs of the various artifi- 
cers in order to keep up a perpetual ferment, rendering the men 
dissatisfied with their employers. "Whenever an order for any 
great work was given, particularly if much expedition and exer- 
tion were required, then there was a 'strike' or *tum out* 
for more wages ; as long as this lasted they were supported in 
idleness, and if any were sent to prison they fared best of all, 
being deemed martyrs. 

* It was in Mecklenburgh-street that the celebrated Misses 
Gunning were born, whom Sir Robert Walpole describes in his 
anecdotes, &c, &c. Their residence has been long since pulled 
down to open Mabbot-street into Gloucester- street. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



LETTER PROM PAUL 8ANDBY. DESIGNS FOR NEW COURT HOUSE IN 
WATERFORD. ARCHITECTS' CLAIMS NOT UNDERSTOOD. LETTER 
FROM PAUL SANDBY. EDWARD SMITH THE SCULPTOR. GANDOn's 
APPRECIATION OP HIS TALENTS, AND HIS CONSEQUENT EN- 
GAGEMENT TO EXECUTE THE SCULPTURE FOR THE CUSTOM 
HOUSE. 

About this period he received from his amiable 
and attached friend, Sandby, the following letter: 

''London, February Srd, 1783. 

" Dear Gandon,^! have now a quiet evening to 
sit down to answer your letter. In the first place, 
I am sorry to hear that you will not be able to visit 
us this season, and begin to fear that I shall never 
have the pleasure of a hearty laugh until you once 
more visit St. George's-row. You say that yo u are 
almost dead to risibility, which curls up the mouth 
of all who hear it, even mine and my wife's gravity 
vanish at the thought of you being grave, and our 
worthy Paton smiles even in mourning*. 

" My friend Serres is fitting out a grand fleet, and 

* Mrs. Paton had just then died. 
F 
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has taken many prizes lately from Luttrel, Rodney, 
and Co., and is at present at the head of naval 
affairs. 

" I suppose the death of Moser has reached you 
before this ; he was buried with the honours of the 
Academy, viz., the Students and President at the 
head. There .are four candidates starting for the 
place of Academician, viz., Birch, Hone, Catton, and 
Carlini, the last proposed by some friends, the 
others by themselves, but I consider that the last 
will be first in spite of all jockey ship. 

" I had the pleasure of seeing the models* which 
Carlini has made for you, and think they possess 
great merit, and with the four figures of Banks's 
which I also much approve of I have taken the 
liberty of sending over some coloured aquatints, 
which will accompany the models for the statues. 

" I must inform you that my man of war** con- 
tinues to make many military drafts, and I am obliged 
to serve in the capacity of paymaster with a very 
small salary. Young Malton has sent me a letter 
for you, which I now enclose. 1 have not been able 
to bring him to an account for you yet, but probably 
his letter may in some measure remove your indig- 
nation at his breach of the confidence reposed in him. 

* Four for the north, and four for the south front of the new 
Custom House. 

^ His eldest son, Paul Sandby, Lieutenant 21st Regiment. 
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I will in no way interfere with your displeasure 
caused by his misconduct*. 

" I have not seen Wheatly since, but have heard 
of his works at Duke Humphrey's the other day, 
when a dinner was given to Zoffani on his departure 
for the East, where he anticipates to roll in gold dust. 
Hodges has already made a fortune )3y his art, not 
so much by painting, for the natives there don't 
like his pictures, but prefer the smiles and fine bows 
he makes. 

" Willison has brought from thence fifteen thou- 
sand pounds, and will now sit down by the fire at 
auld Reekie snugly by the ingleside, my boy. You 
may erect palaces and temples of fame, but fortune 

* We have already alluded to the pamphlet which Mr. Malton, 
Sen., anonymously published, and in which he reviewed with so 
little of either taste, judgment, or honesty, the designs for the 
Royal Exchange, censuring with such unmerited severity those 
by Mr. Gandon. Notwithstanding, immediately on the com- 
mencement of the Custom House works, he solicited Mr. Gandon 
to employ his son as a drawing clerk in his office, urging at the 
same time his own extreme poverty. Mr. Gandon was too bene- 
volent to permit any recollection of his former unjustifiable con- 
duct to prevent him from employing the son, who then appeared 
quite a promising person. He took him into his office, and kept 
him employed for nearly three years; but he so frequently be- 
trayed all official confidence, and was guilty of so many irregula- 
rities, that it became quite necessary to dismiss him from the 
employment He subsequently published views of the public 
buildings in Dublin, which so far as delineation went, were cer- 
tainly accurate, but his letter-press descriptions were envenomed 
with the most malignant misrepresentations. 

f2 
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is seldom raised in the north, south, or west. The 
east, it appears, is the golden point and compass to 
wealth. 

" I very much regret that it will not be in my 
power to send you in the case containing Banks's 
models my Encampments, as they are not yet printed, 
but anticipate that I shall have an opportunity of 
sending them by Lord Carlow, who pays me a 
visit on Simday evenings as usual. He is as full of 
building temples as ever. I most sincerely wish he 
possessed a sufficient income to meet his taste and 
love of the Fine Arts, as I am well aware his friends 
would feel the advantage of it. 

" My wife has not increased the Doctor's bill this 
winter. I have only time sufficient to say how 
much I am, 

" Most sincerely, your's, 

"Paul Sandby, 

** James Gandon, JEsq^ 

During the early progress of the new Custom House 
Mr.Gandon was solicited by the Earl of Tyrone, sub- 
sequently Marquis of Waterford, to make designs 
for a coiurt-house in Waterford, on a site to be 
procured in the immediate vicinity of that city. 
In his notes of this transaction he says: *'I ex- 
pressed many objections to undertake this building. 
The distance from Dublin, being more than seventy 
miles, rendered it very inconvenient; besides my 
whole time was occupied in attending to the works 
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I was then superintending, and my heavy professional 
engagements left me no time, whatever, to under- 
take any new engagements ; but at the urgent re- 
quests of Mr. Beresford to whom I could not appear 
ungrateful, I promised to furnish the necessary de- 
signs, from documents furnished to me. 

** I found the old courts of the city and county 
of Waterford separate buildings, situated at some 
distance from each other, and in a very ruinous 
state. 

" At a meeting of the Grand Juries, it was resolved 
to erect an united court-house for the accommoda- 
tion of the city and the county, and also to erect new 
gaols adjoining to the court-house, thereby to form 
one general design, to be placed on an elevated piece 
of ground, where barracks had formerly stood. The 
ground for this building was opened in the spring 
of 1784." 

In some of his subsequent observations on the 
public buildings which he erected in Ireland, he thus 
writes : " I experienced more vexation and trouble 
with the court-house at Waterford, than from any of 
the public works submitted to my superintendence. 
This principally originated in conflicts between the 
Grand Juries and the Corporation, relative to rais- 
ing the necessary supplies of money to pay the va- 
rious artificers, whose just demands were for a con- 
siderable time withheld from them. The consequence 
was, they became dissatisfied, and declined any fur- 
ther proceedings with the works. I was, therefore, 
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constrained to go to Waterford to remonstrate with 
the Grand Jury on the payment of the various par- 
ties. 

" In my interview with these gentlemen, I found 
they had a very erroneous idea of the profession of 
an 'architect' as it stood in England. Some of 
them considered me as a contractor, or, as they 
termed me, ' a projector and undertaker,' not one of 
those sable personages whose occupation it is to 
bury the dead, but to bury stones and mortar* ! 

" Having explained to them what my Profession 
really was, and that I only conducted Works, not 
contracted for them, the artificers were promised a 
settlement. 

" I then wrote to Mr. Beresford, who was in Lon- 

* The following testimonial will shew to what class of persons 
the professional term *' architect" was applied in the country 
parts of Ireland about fifty years ago. 

*' We have known Benjamin Shorter, of Bandon, Architect, 
for the last ten years, during which period he has worked for us 
at different times, and in every matter executed his work in a 
very proper and masterly manner. We recommend him, there- 
fore, to the Public as an honest, industrious, sober, able workman, 
and think him very capable of executing any work he under- 
takes. 

Signed as follows : 
Jonathan Clarke. William Allman. 
John Popham. George AUman. 

John Kingston, Abraham Biggs. 

Thomas Biggs. John Wheeler, Esqrs." 

''Bandouy Sth Augmt^ 1795. 
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don, stating my anxiety to relinquish any further 
superintendence of the court-house and gaol at Wa- 
terford ; to which I received the following answer : 

''London, 1784. 

" My dear Sib, — I had great pleasure in finding, 
by a letter from Lord Tyrone, that you had been 
down in Waterford, and that everything was satis- 
factory to him. I told you all along that it was a 
mistake of each other which occasioned the jumble, 
and you see I was right. 

" I hope you have seen Winder*, and that all 
accounts are brought up to your satisfaction. You 
must not distract or fret yourself: all will be right, 
depend on it. 

" I am, dear Sir, 

" Very sincerely your's, 
" John Beresford." 

*' James Gandon, Esq." 

At the time when the gaol and court-house of 
Waterford were first thought of, Lord Tyrone wrote 
to the celebrated philanthropist, IVfr. Howard, to 
consult him on some of the prison arrangements, 
to which Mr. Howard replied. His letter to Lord 
Tyrone is so eulogistic of Mr. Gandon's professional 
character that we insert it here. Mr. Beresford, his 
steady, kind friend, and warm admirer, obtained the 

• One of the Secretaries of the Customs and Excise, 
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letter from Lord Tyrone, and forwarded it to Mr. 
Gandon» 

" My Lobd, — I have the honour of your letter. 
Had I time to spare, I should be happy to be em- 
ployed a couple of days on the ground plan which 
you sent me, but I am so engaged for the Press that 
I have not an hour to spare, which I with less pain 
say, as there is now in Dublin Mr. Gandon, the archi- 
tect to the new Custom House, an ingenious man, a 
treasure, if you can keep him in Ireland. 

" With great respect, my Lord, 

" Your obedient Servant, 
" John Howard- 

''Lord Tyrone:' 

We have already shewn that Mr. Gandon^s first 
introduction to this distinguished man was during 
the period of his preparing the designs for the new 
Bethlehem Lunatic Hospital, in the year 1776. 

A letter from Sandby, received just at this period, 
will be read with great interest by all lovers of the 
Arts, giving, as it does, not only an account of a 
celebrated picture by Titian, purchased by Ben- 
jamin West, but also detailing the mean resentments 
of disappointed connoisseurship. 

" London, 1784. 
"Dear Gandon, — With this I hope you will 
have the pleasure of shaking by the hand my young 



V 
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lieutenant^. I consign him to your protection for a 
few days, if he remains so long in Dublin after 
having exceeded the time which he was ordered to 
join his regiment. You must be well aware of my 
reluctance to write long letters, I shall therefore be 
as brief as possible, but, having made a commence- 
ment, I cannot let my pen lie idle, more particularly 
when a friend concerned has more weighty reasons 
to lament the loss of time. 

" My chief wants are what the worldlings call 'the 
needful.' My sons, aye, and my daughters too, are 
grown to such a height that I find the increase of 
expense in proportion to their size. Happy my 

neighbour in having a race of pigmies that 

might almost be hidden in a pair of my son's panta- 
loons. But ' Dom ' is grown a very great man, has 
been to Paris, seen the grand exhibition, dined with 
the King's architect, and is going to paint for the 
Grand Monarque. Alas! poor Paton, hide your 
diminished head, thy topsails are lowered. 

" My son will tell you that half the town of vertu 
are crazy about a picture by Titian, which Mr. 
West purchased of Greenwood for about twenty 
pounds, out of a lumber corner. Mr, Agar offered 
West thirteen hundred pounds for it, and, finding 
that be could not prevail on him to part with it, 
\y^yv^AA /xiSii® ^^® displeasure against West by ascertaiaing 
/ that it is a copy ! and has procured a French artist 
to come to London, who * protests ' that he has seen 

* His son, of the 21st Regiment, who died subsequently in 
Canada. 
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the original in Italy, and that West's picture is a 

// ^^Py ^y Zucheretti's father. 

^"^ '' This, to us, isnew information, who know not 

of any such painter as Zucheretti. It is also unfor- 
tunate for us, lovers of the Arts, that this French- 
man cannot, at the present time, inform us what 
place the original is in ; but he says he will give a 
more particular account when he returns to Italy ! 

" In the meantime West shews proof positive of 
the picture having been one of King Charles's col- 
lection, and also in that of King James. 

" It is, in my humble opinion, the best picture in 
the country, and has already screwed up our artists 
to a higher pitch of colouring, force, and clearness, 
than has been hitherto attempted. I now conclude. 

" Most truly your's, 
" Paul Sandby. 

'* James Gandon, Esq.^' 

Of the years 1783, 1784, 1785, and 1786, we find 
amongst his records a number of professional sub- 
jects of great interest. The letters from his friend 
Sandby have already announced the arrival of the 
models by Banks and Carlini for the figures to be 
placed over the North and South fronts of the Cus- 
tom-house. The statues from these models were 
soon carved and sent over, and they certainly are 
proofs of the eminent talents of these sculptors. 

It will, however, be recollected that, at that time, 
Mr. Gandon was a stranger to the resources of Ire- 
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land as regarded the Fine Arts, and had been led 
by the gentlemen who had brought hun over, to 
suppose that no high work of Art could then be 
had in Ireland. He was anxious, however, to judge 
for himself on that subject, and, as there was a vast 
mass of ornamental sculpture required for so great a 
structure as the new Custom-house, he inquired of 
Mr. Henry Darley, then engaged on the works, and 
who employed many marble sculptors, whether a 
person competent to the sculptures and models 
which he required, could be had in Dublin. Mr. 
Darley instantly recommended to his notice Mr. 
Edward Smith, an excellent modeller, and an artist 
of high capability ; and, as a confirmatory proof of 
his powers as a sculptor, referred him to the statue 
of Doctor Lucas, then in the Royal Exchange, exe- 
cuted by Smith. 

Mr. Gandon instantly had an interview with 
Smith, and gave him drawings of ornaments in- 
tended for the interior of the cupola, requesting 
him to make models from these drawings. Smith 
lost no time in producing his models; and when they 
were presented to Mr. Gandon he was at once im- 
pressed with the masterly, artist-like manner, in 
which they were executed. 

In a few days after this, Carlini sent over his 
design model for the Eoyal Arms intended to be 
placed over the eastern and western wings of the 
north and south fronts. But the architect being 
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now fully impressed with Smith's powers, deter- 
mined that the opportunity should be afforded him 
to compete with Carlini for the Arms, and, in a 
spirit of strict justice to both, gave an order to 
Smith for a design model, but without permitting 
him to see what Carlini had done on the subject. 

Smith now saw that his powers were felt and 
appreciated, and this toned up his every energy. 
He set to work at ]jis model, and produced a com- 
position so noble, and so pre-eminently superior, both 
as to grouping and execution, to that which Carlini 
had sent, that Mr- Gandon, turning to Darley, said, 
*' This will do; this is the artist I require; he must 
go alone, and quit your employment." He instantly 
wrote to Mr, Beresford to say that there was no 
further necessity to send to London for models or 
sculptures, as he had then found in Dublin an artist 
capable of the highest works of Art, either as a 
modeller or sculptor. 

The result was, that Smith was immediately com- 
missioned to commence the Royal Arms in Portland 
stone; and these noble works are now evidences 
aUke of the judgment of the architect, and the 
powers of the sculptor. 

It was a fortunate event for Smith that Mr. Gan- 
don was not a mere architect, but an artist in the 
most enlarged and comprehensive acceptation of the 
word, possessing not merely a theoretic, but a sound 
practical knowledge of Painting, of SciilpturCj and 
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of his own art. He instantly appreciated the great 
powers of the Irish sculptor, and, in the spirit of 
genuine art, determined to uphold him. 

This act of Mr. Gandon must endear his memory 
to every Irishman, at least to those who feel an in- 
terest in the development of the talents of their 
country. It is the more honourable to Mr. Gandon, 
too, because there never breathed a more modest 
and unassuming man than Edward Smith, whose 
spirits at that time must have been sadly depressed, 
perceiving each day importation of sculptures which 
he was so conscious of surpassing ; added to all this, 
he had scarcely received any encouragement since 
the completion of his statue of Lucas, his only occu- 
pation being in Mr. Darley's workshops, modelling 
ornaments for chimney-pieces, and occasionally for 
moniunental tablets. Such neglect would break 
down any spirit, but, from the moment of his fortu- 
nate introduction to Mr. Gandon, he experienced 
such liberal encouragement, and was greeted with 
such generous expressions of approbation, that his 
genius became invigorated and his powers developed. 
His energies returned and increased, and thus was 
the humble drudge in the workshop of an employer 
enabled to enter his own studio, and subsequently 
become the Phidias of Ireland. 

As having contributed to this result, by his dis- 
interested introduction of Mr. Smith, and his prompt- 
ness ill foregoing both the profit and the credit of 
having such an artist in his employment, Mr. Darley 
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deserves very honourable record; but the enlarged 
justice of Mr. Gandon on the occasion is above all 
praise, for we must not forget that he came to this 
country under circumstances unusually calculated 
to depress her in his estimation, so far as the Fine 
Arts were concerned; he was not only solicited to 
come over, but there was a pension about to be 
oflfered to him as an inducement, grounded on 
the positive assertion that there was no artist in 
Ireland; such importunities based on the pro- 
claimed inability of the country, if they had fallen 
on a narrow or an ill-stored mind, would have gone 
far towards impressing the conviction. But the 
mind of Gandon was not of that order or stamp; he 
loved genuine high art, because he felt it, never 
permitting even the ties of intimacy or of friendship 
to warp his judgment, or silence his praise. When 
we think of the great works which he enabled 
Smith to execute; when we gaze on those un- 
\ rivalled productions of his chisel, the River God 
f Heads* that are placed as keystones to the various 

i 

* It may not be uninteresting to record Mr. Gandon's opinion 
of Mr. Smith's genius in his own words. He says, in his notes on 
the ornamenting of the Custom House: "As in a structure of 
such considerable magnitude some decoration is necessary, yet no 
mouldings are enriched, a dependence is placed rather on their 
forms and combination of the profiles for producing the effect re- 
quired. The ornaments are few, and an endeavour is aimed at to 
give them a just character applicable to their destination. The 
statues to the north front, representing the four quarters of the 
world, are done by that excellent sculptor, Mr. Joseph Bankes 
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arched entrances into the Custom House, we feel it 
impossible to speak of so generous and well-judging 
a patron in terms of cold or measured approbation; 
we honour him with an energy of feeling which 
language would but inadequately express. 



CHAPTER VH. 

NECESSITY FOR INCREASED ACCOMMODATIONS IN THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. ARCHITECTS CONSULTED. MR. GANDON's SUGGESTIONS 
AND VIEWS, COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE. VARIOUS IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN DUBLIN. MR. GANDON's DESIGNS FOR NEW COURTS 
OF LAW. INCONVENIENCE OP SITE. FIRST STONE LAID MARCH 
3, 1786. INTERFERENCE AND ATTEMPT TO STOP THE WORKS. 
EXTRACTS FROM MR. GANDON's NOTES OF THEIR PROGRESS AND 
COMPLETION. 

During the progress of the Custom House, many 
applications were made to Mr. Gandon, to under- 
take other works, which he generally declined, 

of London. Those of Neptune and Mercury by the late Agos- 
tine Carlini. The colossal statue of Commerce, with the bas-re- 
lief in the pediment, with the keystones representing the prin- 
cipal rivers of Ireland, some of which are equal to Michael An- 
gelo, and aU the rest, are executed by Mr. E. Smith, a native of 
Ireland, a gentleman who, without having had the advantage 
of travel, or opportunity of seeing many specimens of sculp- 
ture, has given proof of abilities equal to any in the three king- 
doms." 
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being desirous to devote all his time and energies 
to the completion of this great work. One, however, 
he could not hesitate to accept, coming as it did, 
through the recommendation of two of his great 
friends, the Earls of Charlemont^ and Portarlington. 

• During the progress of building the new Custom House, 
the subject of these notices had an opportunity of renewing his 
acquaintance with his earliest patron and most sincere friend, the 
late James, Earl of Charlemont, with whose encouraging notice 
he had been honoured when a student with Sir William Cham- 
bers. His Lordship, to promote his health, was advised to take 
sea baths. The only sea baths at this period were situated on 
an embankment, where Annesley Bridge is now placed, and formed 
a part of the lots of ground on part of which the new Custom 
House is erected; these baths were situated in his Lordship's 
course in visiting his residence at Marino. Saturday being his 
usual day for frequenting . the baths, he generally stopped for 
an hour in Mecklenburgh-street, full of every subject connected 
with the Fine Arts, and the different artists at home and abroad. 

" Of Lord Charlemont" (says his friend and biographer, Mr. 
Hardy) " I cannot say too much, he was the Mecaenas of Ireland." 
In painting, sculpture, and, above all, in architecture, his taste and 
knowledge were decisive and profound, and his modesty and uni- 
form desire to assist ingenuous merit were alike remarkable. The 
late Dr. Quin used to say, that he had just reason to believe, that 
Lord Charlemont, himself, planned the temple at Marino, and 
gave the credit to Sir William Chambers. There was scarcely 
a contemporary artist of any merit whom he did not know, and 
many of them, at the early part of their lives, he patronized. With 
Athenian Stewart (as he was called), he lived in entire intimacy, 
as well as with Hogarth. 

Lord Charlemont returned to Ireland in 1755, after visiting 
the greater part of Greece, Constantinople, Egypt, &c In Rome 
and other parts of Italy he remained several years, and was more 
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The repeal of Poyning's law, which removed the 
appeals from the English to the Irish House of 

than nine years absent on the Continent. At this time, or rather 
some time before Lord Harcourt arrived in Ireland, Lord Char- 
lemont began to build his elegant house in Rutland-square, 
which as long as it remains must be admired by every one 
who can relish whatever is correct and chaste in architecture; 
it must endear his memory to those who have respect for genuine, 
unequivocal patriotism, that he indulged his love of architecture, 
not solely from the elegant gratification which it affords, but from 
the noble sense 6f his duty as a citizen, who was bound to culti- 
vate the interest of his native land. The beautifully ornamented 
residence at Marino, its Temple, so truly Attic and so much the 
object of general admiration, rose in obedience to those fine feel- 
ings which were awakened even to enthusiam, not more by con- 
templation of the edifices of Pericles, than reflection on the Athe- 
nian mind ; nor is it enforced language to say, that Marino was 
the child of patriot, civil wisdom, as well as the Graces. 

Lord Charlemont formed one of the Literary Club on which 
Boswell expatiates ; and Beauclerk, aware of his Lordship's ab- 
sence, writes to him as one of the Club : 

" Adelphi, November, 1773. 
" I hope to hear in your next letter that you have fixed your 
time for returning to England ; we cannot do without you. If 
you do not come here, I will bring all the club over to Ireland 
to live with you, and that will drive you here in your own de- 
fence: Johnson shall spoil your books. Goldsmith pull your 
flowers, and Boswell talk to you. — Stay if you can." 

In another letter Beauclerk adds : " Pray tell Lady Charlemont 
from me, that I desire she may keep you from politics, as they 
do children from sweetmeats that make them sick, &c." 

He always lamented the death of Mr. Beauclerk, who died in 
1780; but many literary and respectable friends still remained 
to him in London : Sir Joshua Reynolds was always dear to him ; 

a 
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Lords, rendered great alterations and increased ac- 
commodations in the Irish House of Parliament quite 

at that eminent artist's and good man's table, which collected 
more literary and accomplished men, than, perhaps, any other table 
in London, Lord Charlemont was a frequent guest. Boswell 
mentions his having passed a most agreeable day in his company, 
and that of some other gentlemen, at Sir Joshua's on the 30th of 
March, 1781, when a trifling incident took place on which Bos- 
well has enlarged with the utmost good humour. 

The following is a copy of an inscription to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, appended to a picture of Sir Joshua, in Lord Charle- 
mont's handwriting. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 

R^ias AeademiiB preses 

Pictoram sni ssocuU 

Facile prinoep^, 

Suspendit picta vultum mentemque tabella. 

The head of the rismg EngUuph school, 

Who formed his pupils, • 

Not only by his example, 

But by his precepts. 

Nor yet content with excelling all men 

In this his favourite science, 

He surpassed in all the qualities 

Which depend on the genius, or the heart ; 

And richly endowed with every accomplishment. 

With every grace, 

And with eveiy virtue, 

In all his numerous and various works, 

He never pourtrayed a mare amiable, 

Nor better man 

Than himself. 

Of Lord Charlemont, Mr, Gandon notes: *'Hi8 Lordship having 
been presented by his friend, the Marquis of Rockingham, with 
his bust in marble, and having a magnificent collection of busts 
of the Julian family, modelled by an Irish artist, Verpyle, re- 
quested me to give him a suitable design to place them in an 
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essential. It was therefore determined to consult 
the eminent architects of Dublin on the subject of 7 
these^contemplafed changes. *^ 

From the reports given by these gentlemen, it 
appeared that they all concurred in the belief that 
the proposed additions to the east side of the House 
would be attended with difficulties nearly insur- 
mountable, arising from the obstructions then sur- 
rounding that portion of the building, consisting of 
houses, &c., standing on grounds whose decUvities 
were so sudden and so great as to make it a most 
difficult matter so to arrange the proposed additions 
as to preserve continuously the lines of cornice, 
blank windows, and rustic basement, and without 
which all architectural imiformity would have been 
violated. 

Mr. Gandon was then applied to by the noblemen 
already mentioned, and he gave it as his opinion 

additional library he proposed building at his residence at Rut- 
land-sqnare," " My time," he observes, ** being entirely ocQupied^ . 
with the dlflferentpublic works I was engaged in, prevented my 
entering on any private^rofessional undertaking; but in the 
case of my Lord Charlemont's solicitation, I was compelled to 
give way, for I could not hesitate in complying with the urgent 
request of my earliest patron and friend, in giving him some 
sketches for his library, which his Hiordship erected at his resi- 
dence at Rutland-square, and in which suitable arrangements 
were made for the Marquis of Rockingham's bust, as also for the 
Julian busts." 

In the year 1785 Lord Charlemont was elected the first Pre- 
sident of the Royal Irish Academy, and the subject of these no- 
tices was one of the early members of this institution. 

a2 
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that if the ground required could be had, the requi^ 
site additions could be erected. 

His suggestions were, that a portico on the east 
side, as an entrance to the House of Lords, should 
be erected, and that it should be connected with the 
south front by a circular ornamental wall; that this 
portico should be of the Corinthian order, whose 
lengthened shaft and capital would, with the aid of 
one or two steps of approach, nearly meet the obsta- 
cle presented by the declivity of the grounds. 

This contemplated circular connecting wall was 
never intended by Mr. Gandon to be either a colon- 
nade or to have those bas-relief columns termed 
three-quarter. In this view he was guided by the 
soundest principles of architectural taste. No man 
understood the keeping or general effect of a noble 
structure better than he; his was a judgment com- 
prehensive and correct, seeking to obtain, and to 
retain, undisturbed, one grand impression of the 
whole, and which, he well knew, could only be 
secured by a judicious management of the parts. 
His cultivated taste had long eschewed the pitiful 
ambition of ^* splitting the ears or eyes of the 
groundlings," by giving to every fractional com- 
ponent an equal importance. He was very well 
aware that a circular colonnade, or wall, with three- 
quarter columns, if viewed isolatedly, would be more 
imposing than without the columns, but it was not 
to be so viewed, and he had therefore sound reasons 
for rejecting them. 
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In the first place, as regarded the circular colon- 
nade, a considerable portion of it would necessarily 
come within the visual angle of the spectator when 
viewing the south front, and it was his earnest desire 
that the effect produced by that noble portico, with 
its deep recesses, and imposing masses of shadow, 
should not be interfered with by any claims upon 
the spectator's attention, which similar effects on the 
circular walls might produce, but that a relief should 
be given to the eye by the subdued and less im- 
posing ornaments of the connecting and surrounding 
parts. This is judgment corrected by cultivation, 
guided by taste, and therefore in perfect unison 
with those principles which in composition govern 
every walk of literature and the Fine Arts, and 
which never invests with conflicting claims on atten- 
tion, the mere connecting accessories of one grand 
thought or whole. 

Secondly, as regarded three-quarter columns on 
this circular wall, Mr. Gandon felt that they should 
not be introduced, and for this all-sufficient reason. 
The declivity of the ground on which the houses 
on the east side stood, would, he was persuaded, 
render the adoption of the Corinthian order abso- 
lutely necessary; therefore, as in viewing this con- 
templated portico, a large portion of this circular 
wall would come within the range of vision, the 
Ionic columns (and if introduced in the wall they 
should be of the same order as the south front) 
would, when placed in juxta-position with the Co- 
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rinthian portico, suggest such critical censures as the 
merest tyro could inflict, but which the professor of 
experience would never indulge in, knowing the 
great difficulty which the architect had to surmount. 
From all these considerations he wisely determined 
that this connecting screen- wall should be merely 
an ornamental one, carrying round the lines of cor- 
nice, the niches, and rustic basement 

A committee was appointed by the House of 
Lords to receive from Mr. Gandon his designs for 
these alterations and additions, and to communi- 
cate with him upon the subject generally. It was 
composed of His Grace the Duke of Leinster, the 
Earls of Charlemont, Portarlington, and Tyrone, 
assisted also by Mr. Sackville Hamilton, and Mr. 
Frederick Trench. 

When all the old houses* were levelled and re- 
moved, the ground was then found to be, just as 
Mr. Gandon had anticipated, in sudden and deep 
declivity. If, therefore, an Ionic portico were 
erected on the east side, it should be ascended by 
a considerable flight of steps, or the columns should 
be placed on high pedestals, which latter alternative 

* From the houses adjoining the east portion of the Parliament 
House, the grounds were occupied with lime kilns, lanes, and 
alleys, of the most wretched description. The principal passage 
was Fleet-alley, leading down to the old ferry which crossed the 
LifFey at the site of the present bridge (Carlisle). The line of 
these lanes and alleys was nearly the centre line of Westmore- 
land-street. 
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would wholly destroy its grandeur. These diffi- 
culties were all submitted by Mr. Gandon to the 
Committee, and their Lordships, after mature con- 
sideration, came to the conclusion that the portico 
to be erected should be, as in Mr. Gandon's designs, 
of the Corinthian order, connected with the south 
front by a circular ornamental wall, on which co- 
lumns were not to be introduced. 

The House of Lords adopted the report of the 
Committee, and the portico, as it now stands in West- 
moreland-street, was erected*, but approached by 
two steps, and the circular ornamental wall, as in 
the design, carrying round the cornice and rustic 
basement, but without columns, and substituting 
niches in place of windows. It was not until this 
great edifice was converted into a bank^ that the 

* The digging of the foundation was commenced in May, 1785. 

^ Amongst the additions erected by the bank directors, is the 
large arched gateway entrance placed on the north side of the 
eastern wing of the portico in Westmoreland-street. It must be 
presumed that this addition was found necessary, although since 
its erection it has never been used. As regards symmetry or pro- 
portion it certainly is not in harmony with the portico ; however, 
it convincingly demonstrates the necessity which existed of adopt- 
ing the Corinthian order for this portico, for it will be perceived 
that the Ionic three-quarter columns attached to the gateway, 
supporting as they do the cornice on the same range of the build- 
ing, have their bases several feet above the level of the flagway, 
resting on high plinths. Hence it is evident, that if the portico 
were Ionic, its columns should be placed on similar stilts, or ap- 
proached by a considerable flight of steps. 

During the erection of this portico, a gentleman passing by. 
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three-quarter columns were introduced on the wall, 
and at a period of subsequent elevation of the level of 
Westmoreland-street that the steps approaching the 
front of the portico were filled up. 

The situation of this portico was opposite the 
centre of the House of Commons, a circumstance 

/^^ supposed by some critics as very unimportant; it 
was felt to be so by the late Colonel Conyngham, 
who was thought to possess great knowledge of 
the arts; he regarded it as a useless restraint on the 
arrangements of the architect, in consequence of the 
great recession of the dome from this fi:ont, and 
which, therefore, according to his calculations, could 
not be seen over this portico. However, a diagram 
being drawn from the station at which a spectator 
should stand in order to view this front with advan- 
tage, it demonstrated to their Lordships' perfect con- 
viction the fallacy of the Colonel's opinion, as even 
the old dome, depressed as it was, became quite a 
feature , and, had the proposed improvements sur- 
mounted it, it would have been an object both con- 
spicuous and commanding. 

This dome was subsequently destroyed by fire 
caused by the following circumstances. A man of 

just at the moment when Mr. Gandon was visiting the works, 
accosted him, not knowing that he was the architect, and begged 
to know what the order of the columns was, perceiving that they 
differed from those in the front portico. Mr. Gandon 's playful 
reply was : " Sir, the order you are now inquiring about is a 
very substantial one, being an order of the House of Lords." 
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the name of Nesbit, a smoke doctor, had been in- 
troduced to the Speaker, and recommended to his 
notice as a prodigy, in producing the greatest heat 
with the least possible portion of fuel. He was, 
therefore, employed to warm the House of Com- 
mons: and was suffered to cut into the walls, in 
order to lead flues into copper tubes, which he 
proposed to place on the angles of the dome. These 
tubes, from their nature, were very liable to be 
choked, and were often observed to be on fire, and 
large flakes of burning soot to fly out from them, 
to the great alarm of the neighbours, who gave 
repeated information of the fact, but to which no 
attention was given. The windows of the dome 
were also left very frequently carelessly open; the 
burning soot was driven in by the wind, and, resting 
on the framing, the wood- work took fire, and on the 
27th February, 1792, totally destroyed the dome, 
during the sitting of the house. An inquiry was after- 
wards made as to the cause of the fire, but the real 
facts of the case were suppressed, and — the inquiry 
ended in smoke! 

On the rebuilding of the Commons Room it was 
covered with a roof in the shape of a waggon head, 
surmounting a high brick wall, with chimneys, which 
had a most disgusting appearance. This very curious 
deviation from the original design was caused by the 
interference of a member of the house, to whose 
dictation Mr. Waldre, the architect, felt himself con- 
strained to submit. Had he refused his assent it; 
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might have been at the risk of his employment, 
being under the direction of the Board of Works. 

Had the dome been re-erected, and raised to the 
proper elevation, it would have been the pyramidic 
completion of the whole building. To have ob» 
tained this effect would necessarily have required 
greater height than might have appeared propor- 
tional in a geometric drawing; but the skilful and 
the well-informed are aware that the exact height 
for effect must be ascertained by the application of 
optical laws; that the visual ray must be extended 
from the spectator's point of station, upwards, touch- 
ing the upper lines of the portico, and cutting the 
drum or base of the dome, by which it will be seen 
what portion of the drum should appear above the 
portico, in order to shew the superstructure to the 
greatest advantage: unless this necessary precau- 
tion be attended to, whatever other merits the 
dome may possess, its effect may be lost, either 
by presenting too much of the drum or base, or, 
as in the case of the old dome, being too much 
depressed. 

In estimating the value of the dome, either as a 
part of the Senate House, or as an object of embel- 
lishment to the city, no arguments derivable from 
its appearance on the west front, or Foster-place, 
should have had the slightest weight, because the cir- 
cumscribed limits of that passage confine the spec- 
tator to such an angle of vision as renders it impossi- 
ble for him to catch a glimpse even of the summit 
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of it; but not so on the south and east fronts, the latter 
of which, being the termination of a long street, at 
that time the approach to the city from the packet 
station, by Lazers'-hill, now Townsend-street, pre- 
sented a vista from the surrounding vicinity: there- 
fore, as an architectural object, it would have been 
very imposing. Nor should the want of effect in the 
cupola of Somerset House be, as it was, urged as 
a-n argument against this dome, that being of very 
trifling dimensions, whilst the external diameter 
of this was sixty-six feet, being within a few feet 
of the present Law Courts' dome. 

Just at this period several public works were 
progressing in Dublin. Mr. Gandon says in his notes: 
'* During the progress of the new Custom House, 
Docks, Stores, House of Lords, &c., Ireland was 
fortlmate in having a Chief Governor, one of the 
most illustrious noblemen who have resided in this 
country, in the person of His Grace the late Duke 
of Rutland. The entire country seemed animated by 
his influence and Splendid hospitality. The city of 
Dublin assumed an unwonted gaiety, and the trades- 
men and manufacturers of every description hailed 
with exultation the arrival of such an illustrious 
Chief Governor. All public amusements were pa- 
tronized in such a manner as not only to gratify 
the public, but the parties volunteering for public 
approbation; the most eminent theatrical perfor- 
ftiers and composers of that time sought the Iiish 
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metropolis; nor were painting, sculpture^ nor, more 
particularly, architecture, neglected, as ample en- 
couragement was given to the professors of eminence 
in the different branches of the Fine Arts. In con- 
sequence several eminent artists were induced to 
settle in Dublin. During the many years I have resi- 
ded in Ireland, the Duke of Rutland was the only 
Chief Governor who could find leisure to pay the 
least attention to the Fine Arts. In England His Grace 
had employed and encouraged several of the most 
eminent painters of his time. Shortly after his arrival 
in Dublin he ordered all the old pictures which were 
in the Lodge in the Phoenix Park, to be taken down, 
and supplied their places with part of his collection 
of modern painters. The works were chiefly those 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Wright of Derby, Penny, 
Marlow, Mortimer, Paton, &c. The sight of them 
brought to my recollection men with whom I had 
long been in the habit of familiar intercourse, and 
in whose society I had enjoyed many happy hours. 
All those artists have paid the debt of nature, but 
their names will be remembered, through their re- 
spective works, as long as a just taste for the arts, 
and their encouragement, remain*." 

It was peculiarly fortunate for Mr. Gandon that 
such a patron of the Fine Arts as the Duke of 
Rutland was Lord Lieutenant, at a period when so 

* For biographical sketches of some of these men see Chapters 
xm. and xiv. 
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many, and such great public works were in progress, 
and others in contemplation. New Courts of Law 
were amongst the projections. The Lord Chancel- 
lor Lifford and the Chief Judges requested Mr. Gan- 
don to furnish them with designs. The old Courts 
were then adjoining the Cathedral of Christ Church, 
and in a very ruinous state: and they were so cir- 
cumstanced, from want of sufficient space, that no 
improvements coiild be effected: besides, in every 
other respect, they were quite unfit, as regarded 
the accommodation required. Therefore the Judges 
officially recommended the removal of the Courts 
to a more convenient and suitable situation. 

In addition to the public buildings then erecting 
there were other desirable improvements in the 
city, particularly the improvements of the Rotunda 
Grardens, which had hitherto been enclosed, and 
obscured by a high stone wall This was taken 
down in the year 1784, and a l^andsome iron rail- 
ing, resting on a granite basement, with lamps at 
proper intervals, substituted; and in the following 
year the foundation stone of the assembly rooms 
adjoining the Rotundo, was laid by His Grace the 
Duke of Rutland. 

These magnificent rooms were from the design 
of Mr. Richard Johnston*, and anxiously superin- 

• About three or four years before this, when Lord Carlow 
wrote to Mr* Gktndon to induce him, by an offer of a pension, to 
come over to Ireland, his Lordship's reason for so doing is thus 
expressed : " for I do not see any architect here of the least merit." 
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tended by Frederick Trench, Esq., a gentleman of 
large fortune, and great taste in the Fine Arts, who 
devoted his time, and his unwearied exertions, to 
promote by every means in his power the improve- 
ment of every department of this noble charita- 
ble institutioa To his indefatigable exertions in this, 
and other improvements in Dublin, his fellow-citi- 
zens are much indebted; and common gratitude 
should long since have placed a statue to his me- 
mory in one of the niches of that capacious edifice, 
for whose improvement and permanent benefit he 
had devoted the best years of his long-protracted 
life. 

During the viceroyalty of His Grace the Duke 
of Rutland there were other useful and ornamen- 
tal erections in the city, of which we have now 
scarcely any trace; we allude to the public fountains 
placed throughout the city, in which the wants of 
the humbler classes, and the taste and refinements 
of the more educated, were benevolently and felici- 
tously consulted: some of them were very beautiful, 
surmounted, in most instances, with casts from the 
best statues of the antique. .We have but two now 
remaining, and both much dilapidated, one in Mer- 
rion-square, the other in Barrack-street: this latter 
one is dated 1785, 

Mr. Gandon was now engaged in his designs for 

We presume that his Lordship's absentee habits left him in igno- 
rance of the commanding talents of Mr. Bichard Johnston, an 
architect of whom any country might be proud. *"^ — 
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the new Law Courts, and his notes run thus: " The 
designs being made, and submitted to the Chancel- 
lor and Chief Judges, they expressed their perfect 
approbation of them; and I then had the honour of 
attending on His Grace the Duke of Rutland with 
them, who was pleased to approve of them in terms 
quite too flattering for me to repeat. They were left 
with His Excellency for some time, and became the 
subject of frequent conversation and criticism. Mr. 
Secretary Hamilton, whose knowledge and taste in 
architecture was well known, was directed to com- 
mimicate to me the various remarks which had from 
time to time been made upon them; but being per- 
fectly satisfied with my explanations, he stated in 
his report that every matter connected with the 
subject had been most maturely considered, and 
the objections that might occur as effectively guarded 
against as the very circumscribed extent of the 
ground would admit. I was thereupon ordered 
to make the necessary preparations for proceeding 
with the works. 

** The offices of records were designed by the 
late Mr. Thomas Cooley, who had completed the 
west and south portions of this quadrangle before 
his demise. His Excellency, Simon, Earl of Har- 
court, laid the first stone of the east wing, on the 
26th of October, 1776. They are situated on part 
of the site where a Friary* of St. Saviour formerly 

* The friars of this house had a school for philosophy and 
diyimty on Usher's Island, and finding great incanvenience from 
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stood, built by William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, 
between the years 1202 and 1218, for the good of 
his soul. 

" January 24th, twenty-seventh of Elizabeth, part 
of the possessions of this Friary was granted to An- 
thony Deeringe, at the annual rent of four shillings, 
Irish money. The whole of the site was subsequently 
appropriated to the use of the lawyers^ and was 
called King's Inns. 

" On my being appointed to succeed Mr, Cooley,- 
it remained to be determined whether the central 
unoccupied space should be appropriated to the 
Four Courts, or a hall for the meetings of the 
Society* 

•* In making my designs I found myself restricted 
by the limits of the groimd, and the previous arrange- 
ment of the offices. The whole extent being but 432 
feet, 294 of which were occupied by the offices, 
leaving only 140 feet square for the plan of the 
Courts. 

" When consulting with Lord Chancellor Lifford 
and the Chief Judges, they expressed their desire 
to have their rooms on each side of the Courts, and 
to have private entrances leading to them, without 
passing through the great hall. They also desired 

the want of a bridge across the river, they, with the assistance^ 
of their generous benefactor, built that which is now called '' the 
Old Bridge,'' and completed it in the year 1428; and a lay bro- 
ther constantly attended to receive toll for every carriage or beast 
passing that way. 
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that the Courts should be lofty and spacious, for 
air, yet sufficiently contracted to insure hearing dis- 
tinctly. To combine such conflicting attainments 
was a matter of no common difficulty; I therefore 
requested their Lordships' opinions as to the precise 
dimensions which they deemed most likely to secure 
these results, or to refer me to any Court which 
approached nearest to their desires. But I found 
they knew of none which quite met their wishes. 
It was therefore left to be tried by several experi- 
ments. 

" I hope, however, I may with truth assert, that 
in my arrangements I approached as nearly to that 
which was required as the difficulties I had to 
contend with would permit; and I trust it will be 
allowed, when the plans shall have been carefully 
inspected, that none of the groimd which could be 
usefully occupied has been lost; and that, therefore, 
blame should not attach to the architect for not 
having provided offices for departments which did 
not then exist, although, since that period, succeed- 
ing Judges have required them. 

" The ground being nearly covered with houses, 
occupied by tenants, retarded the commencement 
of the work until the 1st of October, 1785, when 
the excavations were begun, but, owing to various 
obstructions, it was not ready for the foundation 
till the 3rd of March, 1786, on which day His Grace 
the Duke of Rutland, accompanied by the Lord 
Chancellor and Chief Judges, in state, laid the 

H 
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first stone, under which was deposited a copper 
plate, with the following inscription: 

THE FIRST STONE 

OF 

THIS EDIFICE, 

ERECTED FOR THE MORE CONVENIENT ADMINISTRATION 

OF THE LAWS OF THE REALM, 

WAS LAID 

ON THE THIRD DAY OF MARCH, 

M.DCCLXXXVI., 

IN THE TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR OF THE REIGN 

OF HIS MOST SACRED MAJESTY, 

KING GEORGE III. 

BY HIS GRACE, CHARLES MANNERS, 

DUKE OF RUTLAND, 

LORD LIEUTENANT 

AND GENERAL GOVERNOR 

OF IRELAND. 

JAMES VISCOUNT LIFFORD, 

BEING 

LORD CHANCELLOR. 

JAMES GANDON, ARCHITECT." 

On this occasion a circumstance occurred which 
shews, in a strong point of view, how much the in- 
fluence of an individual could avail, at this period, 
to embarrass the progress of a pubhc work; which 
shews, too, how often the architect's design is marred 
by injudicious interference, against which he in 
vain contends, whilst in . the public judgment he is 
invariably made accoimtable for the injurious results. 
Mr. Gandon notes the matter thus: 
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" After His Excellency the Duke of Rutland had 
retired from la}ing the first stone of the Four Courts, 
a gentleman of considerable fortune and influence, 
a privy counsellor, and a member of the Irish Par* 
liament, from whom, on my first arrival in Ireland, 
I had experienced considerable attention and hos- 
pitality, and with whom I had no previous difference 
of opinion upon any occasion, stopped his travelling 
carriage, to inquire the cause of the enclosures being 
made on the quay, as also the assemblage of so 
many persons; being informed that the ceremony of 
laying the first stone of the new Courts of Law was 
the cause, this gentleman left his carriage, and ad- 
dressed me in a manner not very courteous. ' What 
is all this going on here? Who ordered the quay 
to be enclosed?' &c. &c. I informed him of the rea- 
son for enclosing the ground; and stated, that, as the 
architect, I was no way responsible for the situation 
of any public building, but merely acting as a pro- 
fessional man, employed by government, had been 
requested to make designs for new Courts of Law, 
adjoining the Law-ofl5ces, which had been previously 
erected. I stated I had submitted my designs to 
the Lord Lieutenant, who, with the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Chief Judges, had, on consideration, ap- 
proved of the design, and had given directions 
for the building to commence, and that His Grace 
the Duke of Rutland had further sanctioned it by 
the honour of his presence at the laying of the first 
stone." 

h2 
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Mr. Gandon's reply to the Right Honourable gen- 
tleman not according with his ideas or purpose, he 
immediately left the ground, observing, '' that if the 
building proceeded, it should be pulled down." 

Here, then, was the Lord Lieutenant's sanction of 
and order for the erection of a public work, followed 
by the threatening denunciation of an influential 
individual, who considered himself of suflScient im- 
portance to prevent, or at least retard, the progress of 
a great and necessary public edifice. 

Mr. Gandon continues: " Knowing the gentle- 
man's influence, and thinking to prevent clamour, I 
was induced, at the particular suggestion of a noble 
peer, the Earl of Portarlington, for whom I had a 
great respect, to set back the portico, originally 
designed to cover the footway. This I considered a 
great sacrifice of the beauty of the front; but even 
this sacrifice of my design was not sufficient, for as 
the gentleman had not been consulted about the 
building, he disapproved of the designs, which he 
condemned in every particular, stating the most 
singular objections, which shall be noticed in their 
proper place." 

It may not be uninteresting nor uninstructive to 
continue, in the simple language of the architect 
himself, the history of the difficulties he had to en- 
counter, and the obstacles thrown in the way of the 
completion of his beautiful design. 

" As the grants of money, at the commencement 
of this building, were but £3000 per annum, the 
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works were carried on but slowly. The grants were 
afterwards increased to £6000, which enabled them 
to proceed without interruption, until the death of 
the Duke of Rutland, in October, 1787, who was 
succeeded by the Marquis of Buckingham, when an 
attempt was made to stop the works by a party 
who were determined to try their strength and in- 
fluence in this administration. At the instigation of 
this party, a motion was made by Colonel Hayes, 
in the House of Commons, in January, 1788, for 
me to attend at the bar of the House with the 
designs and estimates of the expense of the new 
Courts of Law. Having been apprized that it was 
intended to revive the old objections to the situa- 
tion, together with the supposed smallness and con- 
fiued dimensions of the new Courts, I made a parallel 
between the dimensions of each of the old Courts 
with the new ones, together with the hall, in order 
to shew by how many feet square the old Courts 
were exceeded; these facts were distinctly ascer- 
tained, and written on cards, which I gave to the 
Lord Chancellor, the Chief Judges, and some of the 
members of both Houses, in order that they might 
confute the misrepresentations raised by clamour, 
and shew the business in a just light. This measure 
produced the desired effect with all who were 
unprejudiced, and defeated the malignity of the 
parties. 

'* On my attending the House of Commons, Colo- 
nel Hayes came and sat down by me, and said, ' he 
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hoped I did not think his motion proceeded from 
anything invidious to me; but as the Courts had 
been a subject of much conversation, and were at- 
tended with considerable expense, it was right to 
have the particulars before the House/ It is curious 
to observe that this was three years after the com- 
mencement of the works, and £12,000 had been ex- 
pended. I replied, 'he was best acquainted with the 
motives which induced him to bring me before the 
House; that if he required any information I could 
have satisfied him, without such a mode being 
adopted; that I was aware misrepresentations had 
gone abroad; by some, through ignorance, by others, 
through malice, of which he might be convinced 
by the statement I gave him, that the Judges, who, 
I supposed, would best know what would answer 
their purpose, had expressed themselves highly 
satisfied with their intended accommodations.' We 
then separated, and Colonel Hayes went out, I 
believe, to read the card I had given him, and to 
consult with other members, which was the cause of 
his silence afterwards, for I was only called upoa 
by the Speaker to present the papers at the Bar, 
and, no questions being asked, I withdrew. 

" At this period an inquiry was made into the 
state of the records, which were not yet provided for. 
The building in which they were deposited was 
situated in a filthy lane; it had been much neglected, 
and was in so ruinous a state that it was deemed 
necessary to remove the records as soon as possible. 
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The money granted in the following session was 
ordered to be applied to their accommodation, which 
being completed, it became necessary to apply for 
a further sum to carry on the Courts, which had 
been suspended during this period, This caused an 
order for the amount of what had already been 
expended on them, with an estimate of the expense 
necessary for their completion. As the Marquis of 
Buckingham had left the government, this was to 
lead to another attempt to have them removed. 
Colonel Conyngham had asserted, in a conversation 
in the House, that this might be done at a small 
expense. Accordingly, at the instigation of this 
gentleman, and some others. Sir John Pamell, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, sent for me, and gave 
me the following queries*, which for singularity, at 
such an advanced period of the building, will not 
easily be paralleled. 

" I went fully into detail in the answers to these 
questions, because I had been informed of the ex- 
pressions used in the House of Commons, by Colo^ 
nel Conyngham, who, notwithstanding he had been 
foiled in every attack on a former occasion, and 
driven from trench to trench, yet, Uke a gallant 
soldier, still broke new ground. The last objection 
made Use of was, that as the army passed by every 
day from the barracks to the Castle, the fifes and 
drums would disturb the Courts. To which it was 

* The queries will be found in the Appendix. 
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replied, that in summer, to avoid the sim, they fre- 
quently went on the opposite side of the river, 
which, if found necessary, they might be directed to 
do always in future. 

" I cannot but observe in this place, the inju- 
rious tendency of repeated attempts of this kind on 
any of the works of which I had the management. 
Whenever the stopping of them became in this 
manner subject of conversation, impediments to their 
future progress immediately took place ; every arti- 
ficer was apprehensive that the materials prepared 
or ordered would be thrown on his hands, and that 
his bills might remain long unpaid. This directly 
gave a check to every exertion on their parts by 
withdrawing their men, and counter-ordering the 
materials which came from any distance; so that 
when the business was to recommence, the season 
was nearly lost by the delays, which circumstance 
occasioned considerable injury to the works. Indeed 
the frequent opposition given to this work had so 
harassed and disgusted me, that I did not like to 
go near it; and it prevented me from constructing 
the inner dome with brick, which for the sake of 
expedition, and to save expense, was done with 
carpentry. 

*' But to return: the answers to the queries pro- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer so satis- 
fied him of the absurdity of removing or pulling 
down the Courts, that in order to get rid of being 
annually worried, a grant was made of £30,000 of 
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the suitors' money in Chancery and Exchequer, of 
which £10,000 only was to be expended annually • 
The works now went on until the session of 1793, 
when another application became necessary, and a 
grant was made of £6000. The building was now 
so far advanced that some part was covered in, and 
the rest, except the dome, in a state of being so; 
preparations were likewise making for this, which 
would have been soon accomplished, but the war 
now broke out, which, together with an accident* 
that occasioned great delays in obtaining columns, 
&c., from Portland, caused an interruption in this 
part of the work. 

*' The session of 1794 was nearly over when 
it was again rumoured that the works were to be 

• " On the 15th of February, 1792, I received a letter from Mr* 
Stewart, who is the owner of the principal quarry in Portland, 
which, among other circumstances, contained the following curious 
one: * On Sunday morning a part of the island of Portland began 
to crack, and appeared conyulsed; it soon began to move forward 
with a grumbling noise, not very loud, but when interrupted by 
the falling of enormous rocks; a great part of the island, more 
than a mile in length and half a mile in breadth, is now in motion, 
destroying everything in its way. Our pier, a body of solid stone, 
blocks of 4000 tons, made not the least resistance, but is now 
sunk in thirty feet water, and rocks that were that depth are 
now in some places ten feet out of the water. At least £5000 
worth of stone that was brought to the water side is irretrievably 
lost, and such a check put to the trade that I fear it will be out 
of my power to do much the ensuing summer. A similar acci- 
dent befell my predecessor in the trade in 1695, as recorded in 
the third volume of the Philosophical Transactions.^ " 
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stopped. This at first I did not regard, but as the 
session was drawing to a close, and no mention had 
been made as usual at the time of granting public 
moneys, I was led to apprehend that the rumour 
was too well founded, and that the parties who had 
opposed the business from the beginning had at last 
succeeded; which indeed was the case : but however 
unpopular the works had been made by the cabal, 
as the building advanced the public opinion changed 
more and more in its favour. 

" The statues had been placed on the pediment 
of the portico, and four of the columns complete, 
with their entablature, were raised, and set round 
the drum of the dome, so that some idea could be 
formed of what was intended : from this circumstance 
I was in hopes to secure the completion of the design 
whenever it was reassumed. The dome, from its 
eminence, was now become the most conspicuous 
feature of the public buildings of Dublin, and from 
many adjacent parts of the country was seen with 
imposing effect. I had the pleasure to hear the work 
mentioned with general commendation, and that it 
would be reckoned a misfortune not to have it com- 
pleted 

** The House, I heard, was to rise in a fortnight; I 
had now very little interest at the Castle, for the fre- 
quent changes of the Lords Lieutenant rendered it 
impossible for any one in my station, without family 
or political connexion, and engaged entirely in the 
profession which called me into public notice, to 
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seek for any new interests : even those Bight Honour- 
able personages who had first invited me over, and 
to whose friendship I owe so much, even they did 
not find their situation the most pleasant at every 
change. 

" However I had not long to hesitate, and there- 
fore concluded the shortest way was to draw up a 
report of the state of the works, which I shewed to 
the Archbishop of Cashel, whose family was much 
interested in their completion. This report I after- 
wards presented to the Lord Chancellor, and to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir John Parnell, as 
the only persons who could see the necessity of the 
case. 

'* To THE Eight Hon. the Lord Chancellor, and 
Chief Judges. 

** A Report of the State of the Works of the new Courts 
of Law. By James Gandon^ Architect^ January^ 
1794. 

" Expended on the Courts, £44,234. 

" Wanted to complete the same, £15,898. 

" Your architect begs leave to observe that a 
considerable balance is due to the artificers for works 
done, lyorks nearly done, and materials purchased, 
which, by being exposed, will be liable to great 
injuries and depredation. The scaffolding, which is a 
very expensive article, will be rendered useless by 
standing so many years in the weather, and many of 
the ropes will be stolen. 
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'' The principal timbers composing the roof of 
the external dome are framed, and prepared to be 
fixed in their places as soon as the columns are ready, 
which will be in April next; the remainder of the 
works for the inside are in great forwardness, wd may 
receive much damage, particularly the Portland 
capitals of the internal order and dome. In fact, the 
materials, if left in their present state, are so liable 
to depredation and injury, from exposure, that it is 
impossible to say what may be the future expense 
to reinstate them. About the sum of £6000 for the 
current year, will put the building in a proper state 
of security by having the whole covered in; but it 
might be completed in one year and a half if the 
whole sum was granted, as required by the estimate, 
which is £15,898. 

*' The above representation produced the effect 
beyond what I could possibly have expected; a grant 
was made for £16,000, £2,500 of which was by 
King's letter, and £13,500 out of the suitors' money 
in Chancery and Exchequer. In consequence every 
exertion was made, and the remaining colimins roimd 
the dome, with the entablature, were completed, and 
the roof covered; in the mean time the internal scaf- 
fold was raised for finishing the vault of the internal 
dome; all the foliage with the medallions being cast, 
and afterwards repaired by carvers, which added 
greatly to their boldness of relief; and every depart- 
ment went on with the same expedition. The Courts 
were ready for the reception of the Judges, who 
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held their first term therein on Monday, the 8th of 
November, 1796, being ten years and eight months 
from laying the first stone. But it must be remarked 
that the works were suspended nearly three years, 
whilst the south-eastern portion of the offices were 
being erected." 

It was not until the year 1798 that the founda- 
tions were laid for the east wing of the remaining 
offices; nor, owing to the political events which then 
convulsed society, was it until 1802 that the screen 
arcade, and wings of offices, were finally completed. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

RETBOSPECT. DEATH OF MR. EDWARDS. LETTER FROM MR. 
BERESFORD. LETTER FROM SIR W. CHAMBERS. TRANSACTIONS 
WITH MR. FOSTER, THE SPEAKER, CONCERNING ADDITIONS TO 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. LETTERS FROM MR. FOSTER AND COLONEL 
HATES. HOUSE OF COMMONS BURNED IN 1792. 

Having, in the completion of the details of the 
building of the Courts of Law, anticipated the flight 
of time, it becomes necessary to retrace our steps, 
and resume the thread of our narrative about the 
year 1787. 

At this period Mr. Gandon was deprived of the 
services of his active and confidential clerk of works, 
Mr. Edwards, who was found dead, having fallen 
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through one of the circular skylights of the new 
Custom House, a height of upwards of thirty feet. 
As this melancholy catastrophe occurred during the 
absence of the workmen at dinner, no satisfactory 
explanation could be given: on the return of the 
workmen Edwards was found lifeless on the ground, 
and as his affairs and accounts were in no way en- 
tangled, it was concluded on the inquest that when 
superintending the work he had fallen through the 
skylight from some sudden weakness or attack of 
the head. Mr. Beresford alludes to the event in the 
following letter. 

*' My DEAR Sib, — I received with very great con- 
cern from Mr. Montgomery* the account of the me- 
lancholy death of poor Edwards: his loss must be 
great at this time, 1 fear, not only to us, but to his 
poor family. You may be sure it would give me 
great satisfaction, if it should so turn out, to assist, 
as far as I can, in alleviating their misfortune. 

'* This event makes it more necessary for you to 
look out here for a person who can effectually assist 
you ; and I would advise you to have in view, as 
well the new bridge as the finishing of the Custom 
House; because the prospect of that work, and per- 
haps the Courts, would engage a person more readily 
to come over. The Custom House can be but of 
short duration, the others will afford more tempta- 
tion. We shall not grudge to be liberal so far as 

• One of the Secretaries of the Board. 
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our buildings go, for as to the Custom House, it can- 
not make any material expense; I would also advise 
you to direct the person you may engage to go to 
Somerset House, and make observations or draw- 
ings of the mode in which the offices are fitted up. 

" As to our accounts, they ought to have been long 
since settled: I spoke to Windar* about them before I 
came away. Call upon him, and state to him what is 
necessary to be done, and you may depend upon it 
he will get it done immediately. 

" I will write to Tyrone* to let him know what 
has happened, and your situation; I only fear the 
approaching assizes, as the grand jury will not have 
proper materials before them to satisfy their minds, 
and make their presentment for the necessary sums 
of money; I would, therefore, advise you at any rate 
to write to Tyrone, and state your case: send him 
a copy of your accounts and papers, and say, that 
as soon as you possibly can, you will go down to 
settle and authenticate them. I received your's of 
the 2nd but yesterday, with those of the 4th, so 
there was some mistake. 

'* Tour's sincerely, 

" John Beresford." 

Mr,Gandon addressed a letter in the following year 
to Sir William Chambers, relative to the fitting-up 

* Secretary to the Revenue. 

*> Mr. Beresford's brother, afterwards Marquis of Waterford. 
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the offices of Somerset House, in reply to which he 
received the following: 

*' Londoriy June^ 1788. 

" Dear Sir, — In answer to your letter of the 
24th past, I beg leave to acquaint you that the 
offices at Somerset House have been supplied with 
all necessary desks, presses, shelves, fixed grates, 
window blinds, and office chairs and tables; and the 
houses with fixtures, such as water-cisterns, kitchen 
and wash-house stoves, and fixed safes of cast iron, 
locks and keys, proper shelves, dressers, and what- 
ever else is fixed to the building; but no article of 
loose furniture. 

" It gives me great pleasure to hear of your 
success in Ireland, and much satisfaction to hear 
from those who speak of your works, that you have 
acquitted yourself so well. Lady Chambers presents 
her compliments. 

" I am truly, dear Sir, 

" Your most obedient, 

" William Chambers." 



In the year 1786 Mr. Gandon had been called upon 
for designs for proposed additions to the House of 
Commons. His time was so fully occupied, that he 
was very unwilling to undertake any new engage- 
ments; but the Speaker, Mr. Foster, with whom he 
had an interview upon the subject, so pressed the 
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matter upon him, as being the only architect upon 
whom the Government could rely for suitable designs, 
that he was forced, however reluctantly, to imder- 
take the matter. It would seem, however, from 
Mr. Grandon's notes upon the subject, that he did 
not consider himself well treated in the transaction: 
some brief extracts from his own notes will best 
give the details. 

"Having made some sketches of the plan, they 
were sent to the Speaker at Gallon ; but they did not 
meet his ideas, and were returned with the following 
letter, and a very rough sketch explaining more 
particularly what was wanted. 

" * Dear Sm, — I have put upon paper my idea of 
what rooms are wanting to make our House com- 
plete, and how they may be most conveniently 
arranged. I doubt you will be obliged to correct 
it much, for I know nothing of the practicability of 
the execution, nor how it will suit with ornament 
or elegance; you will, therefore, oblige me much by 
forming a proper design upon it, and send back my 
own with it. 

" * I fix the stairs where they are, for two reasons: 
Firstly, because, the space they occupy can be lighted 
only from above. Secondly, because they give the 
shortest access from house, coffee-rooms, and clerks' 
offices, to the committee rooms above. The vote 
office lies very convenient to the house, and to the 
long corridor. The approach to the journal room 
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is short, both from the house and clerks' offices, and 
it serves to enclose a yard fori the kitchen, and 
to give apartments to the housekeeper, convenient 
for the care of the house, and keeping the fires 
supplied. 

** * You did not perfectly understand me about the 
waiting room; the enclosed will, I hope, shew it. 
A member may wait some minutes before his car- 
riage can get up; I want a warm, comfortable seat 
for him during this time ; I therefore propose two 
fire-places (the north-east one may be carried over the 
arch of the passage into the rear wall), and two 
large doors, and of glass, that the approach of the 
carriage may be seen when they are shut. 

" * As this plan must be communicated to many, 
and laid before the House, before it can be under- 
taken, I will thank you to consider it at your first 
leisure moments, and am, very truly, 

" * Your obedient Servant, 

*' * John Foster. 

"' J'M/y2K1786; 

'' In the sketch which accompanied the Speaker's 
letter he had figured the extent, and determined on 
the dimensions, of the various rooms, with the door 
of entrance at one side, so as in a great measure to 
govern and restrain the elevation. Though I did not 
approve of it, I sent in designs in accordance, think- 
ing at a future time to explain the difficulties to 
which he had subjected me. I heard no more of the 
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designsfor several months, until, meeting the Speaker 
by accident in College-green, he expressed a desire 
I would call upon him next day to breakfast, * for/ 
he said, * I want to shew you a design by Mr. Hayes, 
which is much approved of, as it makes a connexion 
with the old house, and I am sure you are a gentle- 
man of that candour to allow of merit when you 
meet it.' I replied, that in the last design I sent 
him I was confined to his dimensions, and complied 
with his idea, but that I had made another very 
different." 

This interview was in every way tmsatisfactory to 
Mr. Gandon, in as much as he found himself unex- 
pectedly in competition with an amateur architect, 
a member of the House of Commons, whilst his 
own designs, having been made in pursuance of the 
Speaker's ideas, were not what his genius would 
have dictated. The Speaker, confessing his inability 
to decide the question, proposed that the drawings 
should be exhibited in his apartments at the House 
of Commons, to competent judges. Lord Charle- 
mont and others being agreed upon as proper per- 
sons, a day was fixed, and Mr. Gandon, in addition 
to the designs previously submitted, brought an 
entirely new one, which was unanimously allowed 
to be the best, and accordingly adopted*. 

* The design for the elevation exhibited on this occasion was 
in every respect similar to the front now erected in Foster-place, 
¥dthoat the pediment. 

i2 
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Fresh mortification, however, awaited the architect, 
as the execution of his design was confided to Mr. 
Park and Mr. Murphy, a circumstance at the know- 
ledge of which Mr. Grandon arrived by accident, as 
thus related by him: " Not receiving any commur 
nications concerning the additions to the House of 
Commons for some time, and having attended an 
auction of books, &c., the property of the late Mr. 
Penrose, architect, among other drawings sold at 
his auction were the difierent designs and drawings 
which I had submitted for the additions to the 
House of Commons; I was also given to understand 
that another professional gentleman had been ap- 
pointed to conduct the alterations. Disgusted with 
all the circumstances attending this proceeding, and< 
bearing in mind the manner in which my time had 
been so finiitlessly occupied on this occasion, I 
addressed a letter to the Speaker, in which I men- 
tioned the circumstances that occurred, relative to 
the disposal of my designs for the House of Com- 
mons. To this application I received no reply. 
Having also written to Colonel Hayes, I was favoured 
with the following answer. 

'^ * Sir, — I was in the County of Wicklow when I 
had the honour of your's, and was under the neces- 
sity of seeing the Speaker before I could give you 
a satisfactory answer. I recollect the meeting you 
mention, in the Speaker's chambers, but you must 
excuse me if I think that the introduction of niches 
under the small pediments in the west front of the 
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Parliament House was the only part adopted from 
your plans, the first of which was Doric, the second 
was Ionic, but without a pediment. 

" ' Except the windows, the building is finished 
exactly after my first sketch, which I shewed my 
Lord Portarlington, and was a design as much as 
possible in the manner of Sir William Piers and 
Mr. Burgh, Surveyor-General, a kinsman of mine 
and of the Speaker's, who were both concerned in 
the fa9ade to College-green, and for which reason, 
among others, I wished to have the western front 
as much as possible in the same style. 

" ' Your niches in the place of windows I very can- 
didly consider as an improvement. You had trouble, 
no doubt ; and we have no idea of availing ourselves 
of any gentleman's professional abilities without 
compensation. The Speaker desired me to refer you 
to him, and he will, I dare say, act in this, as he does 
on every occasion, with honour and propriety. 
" * I am. Sir, 

" • Your very faithful, 
" ' And most obedient Servant, 
*' ' Sam. Hayes. 

« « Hume-street, 31st July, 1793.' '* 

In the year 1792 the Irish House of Commons 
was burned down: the fire commenced whilst the 
House was sitting, and is said to have originated 
accidentally. The additions in Foster-place were 
completed in 1794, the Rebellion took place in 1798, 
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and the entire of the Paxliament House was pur- 
chased from Government in 1802. These events, 
momentous in their results, and rapid in occurrence, 
may probably have prevented any further applica- 
tion from Mr. Gandon on the subject. 



CHAPTER IX. 

LBTTEB FROM PAUL 8AKDBT ON LITHOORAPHT. LETTER FROM 
SECRETART OF ROTAL ACADEMT, LONDON. LETTER FROM MR. 
JAMES CULLEN. VISIT OF CAPTAIN GROSE TO IRELAND. Hid 
LETTER TO MR. GANDON. SECOND VISIT, AND DEATH. MEMOIR 
OF CAPTAIN GROSE. LETTER FROM MR. HAMILTON ABOUT 
CAPTAIN GROSE'S DEATH. 

The following letter received by Mr. Gandon about 
this period from his friend, Sandby, is interesting, 
from its relation of the introduction of lithography 
into England: an art now brought to such perfec- 
tion, and so valuable as a means of disseminating 
and perpetuating the instructive lessons of graphic 
art. 

*' My dear Friend, — As you are anxious to be 
acquainted with the manner that printing is taken 
from stone (the Greek name of which I fear to pro- 
nounce, apprehensive I might lose the few jfront 
teeth I have left me to mumble my food like a rab- 
bit), a German brought from his country, about 
two years since, which is the secret of drawing 
upon stone, and thereby taking many impressions. 
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Mr. West* produced to me two of his doing, and 
one of his son Ralph. I was delighted beyond mea- 
sure at the sight of them; it is certainly the way 
Albert Durer produced so many fine things, it 
being impossible to give such freedom on wooden 
blocks. I have many of Albert Durete's prints, which 
I have examined with great attention, and I am con- 
vinced they are from drawings done on stone. 

" The German keeps the art a profound secret, 
and will not divulge the mystery to any one ; he 
takes impressions off himself, and will only give 
a few to such artists as give him the drawings. 
A variety of specimens of stone for this manner 
of engraving have been tried; the Bath, or any other 
smooth stone, will answer the purpose, &c. &c. It 
is said a thousand impressions may by this process 
be taken off with safety. Mr. Heath^ made some 
specimens on slate, which, I understand, have an- 
swered, but, not having seen them, I will make 
further inquiries, and acquaint you with the result. 

" Having despatched the stone affair, now about 
aches and pains, and gouty affairs. You, like your 
humble servant, have been put to many shifts: while 
we could mount our hobbies our time passed agree- 
ably away, but the approach of age prevents any 
further indulgence on these occasions; ever since 
my nag was sent to grass the tyrant gout departed 
also. You seem to give me a hope of shaking you 

• Benjamin West, Esq., P. R. A. ^ An eminent engraver. 
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once more by the hand, before I take my final 
journey; in the mean time give my love to your's* 
Wishing you a happy new year, 

*' I am, my dear Friend, 

*^ Your faithful Servant, 

" Paul Sandby. 

" P. S. — I am sorry to inform you, poor Edwards'* 
fiddle-string is broken, and will be no more seen." 

In the year 1790 Mr. Gandon became eligible 
to accept the Royal Academy's pension to students 
visiting the Continent, The following letter was 
received by him on that occasion. 

" Royal Academy^ January Qthy 1790. 

" Sir, — This being the year for sending a st udent 
g^broad on His Majesty's pension, and, according to 
rotation, an architect; your having obtained the 
premium of a gold medal for the best design in 
architecture, entitles you to be a candidate. 

" I, therefore, give you this notice, and you are 
desired to signify your intentions in a letter directed 

* Edward Edwards, an associate of the Royal Academy, a con*» 
stant visiter of Sandby, to whose patronage he was much indebted 
also. As an artist he was not much distinguished; he was a good 
performer on the violin, and left notices of several of the artists 
of his time ; amongst others, notices of conversation with Mr. 
Gandon, on several occasions of meeting at Sandby's house. He 
was a very inoffensive person, and much esteemed by his friends. 
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to the Secretary as soon as possible, in order to fix 
the time for election. 

" I am, Sir, 
" Your most obedient Servant, 
" John Richards, R. A,, 
" Secretary'' 

Mr. Gandon's professional occupations in Ireland, 
so completely occupying his time, precluded him 
from becoming a candidate for visiting the Conti- 
nent on His Majesty's pension. It must have been a 
severe struggle, with an artist so devoted to his 
art, to deny himself so favourable an opportunity of 
seeing the finest remnants of the glory of ancient art. 

Another letter received this year is from his old 
and respected friend, James Cullen, Esq., of Mount 
Venus, near Dublin, a distinguished amateur of the 
Fine Arts. 

« Paris, September, 1790. 
" Deab Gandon, — Bon jour, Monsieur, vous avez 
oublie. You see that all the allurements of this gay 
town cannot make me forget you, nor induce me to 
neglect whatever I imagine may be useful or agree- 
able to a friend. I have already been nineteen days 
in Paradise, and have procured in it a little French, 
an abundance of health, and as much felicity as 
old age is capable of enjoying amongst strangers. 
Though far from home I forget its conveniences, 
attentive only, like youth, to the pleasing moments 
I possess, which I promise to myself long to re* 
member. 
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" Christie and Tassard* are here, and both join me 
in admiration of Paris. Here are above 800 streets, 
with noble hotels, palaces, churches, &c., very few 
of which are unworthy of the artist's or tourist's 
attention; here are also twelve bridges across the 
river Seine, eight of which are good; they are build- 
ing strong walls on the river side to direct the 
water through the arches, which are planked at 
bottom fifteen feet wide; the great stones next the 
river are laid dry on the plank, and also dry 
on each other up to the top, but they put mortar 
under and between them, whenever they can, and 
grout the whole. The small stones within are laid 
in their mortar as we do. There are a great many 
machines and instruments used here to facilitate 
the work, which I have never before seen, and do 
think you would adopt some of them; the descrip- 
tions would be too large for a letter, but, supposing 
them unknown to you, I would recommend as worth 
your attention to come here for a month or two, 
and if you should find these instruments unworthy 
your attention, here are matters enough to repay 
your curiosity. 

^' Tassard, who speaks highly of you, wishes for 
you every day, to see some wonder or other. I dread 
your fear of gout, or love of your interest or ease, 
may conspire against my wishes, but depend upon 
it you soon would be delighted to see all the dif- 
ferent improvements in science that are going on 
here. 

^ An eminent engraver of gems. 
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" It is astonishing to see the number of people 
employed at every end and part of the town, erect- 
ing new and elegant buildings ; whole streets formed 
on a regular and beautiful plan; many large old 
buildings taken down ; among them the Bastile 
makes the most considerable ruin, its vaults, cells, 
and deep dungeons make me sigh ; how dreadful 
must they have been to its miserable inhabitants! 
The National Guards may be compared to the Vo- 
lunteers of Ireland in their zeal for their country, 
but the troubles and bloodshed are not, I fear, at an 
end ; sad accounts from Lorraine, &c. 

"I propose remaining here eight or ten days 
more; too short a time to hope for a letter from 
you. The 17th or 18th I expect to be in London, 
the 28th on the road to Chester, and with a good 
wind and good health shall be in Dublin (by calcu- 
lation) on the 4th or 5th of October. 

" I have been under temptation to go through 
the Orleanois, down the most beautiful river in the 
world, the Loire, to Tours, through Brittany and 
Normandy, to Calais. Here is curiosity and plea- 
sure contending with money and time: if the first 
gets the better you will not see me for two or three 
weeks after the above, when short days and empty 
pockets will make me remember the banks of the 
Loire. Here is another temptation to you to visit 
this country, for within these few days many estates 
belonging to the clergy are advertised to be sold 
by order of the National Assembly; and it is thought, 
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on account of the, scarcity of money, and on some 
other considerations, they will be sold greatly under 
their value; so much so, that it is thought a person 
who can hold them for two or three years may pro- 
bably sell them for double the purchase-money. If 
any are put up while I am here I shall consider the 
present rentals, the tenants, and fixture probabilities, 
and perhaps become a patriot in this country, though 
heretofore so lukewarm in my own. 

" I wish health and happiness to yourself and 
family ; if you have an opportunity of sending to 
the Mountains, let them know that my health is 
greatly improved, and that I hope to meet them next 
month. 

" Dear Gandon, 
" I am, with great affection, your's, 

" James Cullen/' 

In the autnmn of 1790 Mr. Gandon was visited 
by his old and valued companion, Francis Grose, 
who came to Ireland for the purpose of collecting 
materials for a work on Irish Antiquities. Grose 
had completed and published works on the Anti- 
quities of England, Wales, and Scotland. He now 
purposed remaining a few weeks in Dublin, to visit 
its different institutions, and to collect all possible 
information for his proposed work, intending, by a 
more lengthened visit in the following year, to make 
himself thoroughly master of his subject. Disliking* 
the noise and bustle of hotels, he procured lodgings 
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in the house adjoining his old friends residence in 
M6cklenburgh-street. 

During the period of his first visit, Captain 
Grose made an excursion into the county Meath, 
accompanied by Mr. Gandon, his son, and eldest 
daughter, They visited Howth, Swords, Lusk,Bal- 
rothery, the Naul, Slane, Drogheda, the new Grange, 
Kells, &c. The interesting antiquities afforded by 
the above places were accurately delineated, and 
his companions zealously joined to give him every 
assistance. 

Haying collected materials for the city, and for a 
great part of the county Dublin, Grose was obliged 
to return to England on private affairs. His letter to 
Mr. Gandon, on his arrival in London, gives a vivid 
picture of the difficulties experienced in those days, 
of communication between the two islands. 

« 212, High Holbom\ London, 
"iViwmJ«r30, 1790. 
" Deab Sm, — I arrived here only on Thursday 
last, after a variety of adventures. I left Dublin on 
Monday evening, the 8th; embarked on board the 
Dartmouth at the Pigeon-house, whence I did not 
set my foot on shore till the following Saturday 
evening, during which period we experienced storm, 
calm, and every other intermediate kind of weather. 
On the second day we picked up a shipwrecked 
sailor, riding on some spars and yards ; the sea ran 

* At this time he lodged at his publisher's, Mr. Hooper. 
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SO high we could not put out our boat, but threw 
out several ropes, two of which he laid hold on, one 
with his hands, the other with his teeth ; by these 
he was drawn up on the deck: but such was his fear, 
that it was above five minutes before he could be 
persuaded to let go the rope out of his mouth. To 
mend the matter, our pilot got out of his track, 
though we had no foggy weather, so that another 
packet which sailed a few hours after us, got into 
the Head [Holyhead] twenty hours before us. After 
beating about several hours in Caernarvon Bay, we 
landed at the back of the Head, three long Welch 
miles from the inn: there were, however, coaches 
to convey us there at firee cost, though it was evi- 
dent by our bills this service was not forgotten. I 
remained at the Head all the next day, and on Mon- 
day morning was whirled in the mail coach to Hol- 
woell ; from thence Mr. Pennant's coach fetched me 
to DowHng, where I spent a very pleasant week, 
and proceeded to Litchfield by post-chaise : there I 
halted another day, and dined with my friend Green, 
and on Wednesday morning took another spell in 
the mail-coach, and arrived in London by six on 
Thursday. I am sorry to acquaint you that I heard 
from good authority that the King read his speech 
in such a manner as alarmed his friends and gave 
hopes to his enemies. I was informed that he 
stopped frequently in the wrong place, and pro- 
nounced what he read in a crjdng tone ; you know 
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he was always famous for reading well, for which 
Quin, the player, took all the merit. 

" I hope you and all your family are well; do let 
me hear from you, with directions how I shall for- 
ward a small parcel to you. Adieu. Compliments 
to all friends. 

" Your's sincerely, 

" Francis Grose. 
" James Gandon^ Esq.'' 

In the Spring of 1791 Captain Grose returned to 
Dublin with the intention of making more extended 
excursions than the shortness of his first visit per- 
mitted. Unfortunately he was cut short in the pro- 
gress of his antiquarian researches, and his friends 
were bereaved of an amiable and instructive com- 
panion, by an attack of apoplexy. The manner of 
this event, prefaced by a slight sketch of this distin- 
guished individual, may not prove uninteresting to 
the general reader. 

CAPTAIN FRANCIS GROSE 

Was the son of Francis Grose, jeweller, of Rich- 
mond, Surrey, who fitted the coronation crown for 
Greorge the Second. He was brother to Sir Nash 
Grose, one of the judges of the Court of King's 
Bench, and was captain and adjutant of the Surrey 
militia. As an eminent antiquary and author he 
is well known through his Antiquities of England, 
of Scotland, and Wales ; as also through his post- 
humous work on the Antiquities of Ireland. The 
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former works commenced in numbers, and were 
published by Mr. Samuel Hooper, of High Holbom, 
to whom he was a steady friend, (though he says, 
in one of his letters to Mr. Allen, the antiquarian, 
** he, Hooper, never did anything I desired him"). 
From an early period of his life he exercised his 
pencil on the military and ecclesiastical ruins of Eng- 
land. To this he was excited by the true antiqua- 
rian zeal, not by the hopes of pecuniary emolument, 
for he made his works a free gift to his pubUsher, 
Mr. Hooper. That these works were eminently suc- 
cessful, and that Mr. Hooper was nobly grateful, is 
sufficiently proved by the fact of his subsequently 
presenting Mrs. Grose with a bank bill of £800. 

The Antiquities of England and Wales were fol- 
lowed by a Treatise on ancient Armour and Wea- 
pons, which were etched by his old and esteemed 
friend, John Hamilton, Esq., for his amusement; 
and some excellent judges have compared them, for 
style and spirit, with the best productions of Hollar. 
Nor did Grose's humour sleep, for, whilst these 
works were passing through the Press, he published 
a "Provincial Glossary," a " Guide to Honor, Health, 
and Biches," " Rules for Drawing Caricatures," &c., 
works abounding in genuine humour ; occasionally, 
too, he furnished the different editors of Shakspere 
with valuable notes. 

During the time he was arranging his Antiquities 
of England he received several valuable contribu- 
tions from his friend and brother antiquary, Mr. 
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Allen, for the Antiquarian Kepository, a fact which 
he cordially acknowledges in his letters to his friends. 
In one of them he says : 

" Dear Sir, — You would scarcely conceive that, 
although I am within six miles of my own house, 
and keep horses, I have not found time to be there 
more than twice, and the reason is this, the colonel 
of our regiment and I are at daggers' drawing, and 
I do not choose to ask a favour of him. As I am 
captain, adjutant, and paymaster, these triple em- 
ployments make my constant presence necessary in 
one character or other. I mean, unless I would ask 
for an indulgence. I mention this to obviate any 
accusation of forgetfulness, respecting my promise 
to you, as one of the times I was home I really spent 
half my single hour in searching for the vignettes 
of my book, and that without any success, as I could 
not put my hand on more than one ; they shall, 
however, be forthcoming. Gwyn, the draughtsman, 
has been down with Dr. Kaye, and all over Durham 
apd Northumberland ; he has made above an hun- 
dred drawings of the antiquities of those counties, 
and also in Yorkshire ; many of those I had not, 
and others in different points of view. 

" Your's sincerely, 

" Francis Grose." 

From an early period of life, Grose exhibited a 
corpulent habit of frame. In his olio, he penned 
a remonstrance to his colonel. Lord Onslow, accom^ 

K 
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panied by an engraving of himself in marching cos- 
tume ; from this it would appear he did not wish to 
suppress his tendency to obesity ; he illustrated his 
petition to his colonel to shew how very ridiculous 
the short infantry jacket, worn by his regiment, was 
on a man of his dimensions ; remonstrating, in lines 
of much humour, he prays to have his short jacket 
substituted by a coat. On another occasion he writes 
to the Rev. James Grainger, author of the Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, and says, " I am and ever have 
been the idlest fellow living, even before I had 
acquired the load of adventitious matter which at 
present stuffs my doublet." On the margin of this 
letter Mr. Grainger wrote, " as for the matter that 
stuffs your doublet, I hope it is all good stuff. If 
you should doubt it I shall call it morbid matter, 
and tremble for you ; but I consider it as the effect 
of good digestion, pure blood, and laughing spirits, 
coagulated into a wholesome mass by as much se- 
dativeness (I hate this long word) as is consistent 
with the activity of your disposition." 

In truth, Grose was far from being an indolent 
man ; he possessed great mental activity, acquired 
vast antiquarian knowledge, and laboured hard in 
persevering to publish his elaborate works. After 
publishing his Antiquities of England and Wales, 
finding the state of his health required travelling 
exercise, he was induced to visit Scotland, where, 
during his tour, it was his good fortune to be brought 
into contact with the immortal Burns, who wrote his 
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Tara o' Shanter on Grose's taking his sketches of 
Kirk AUoway. Had Grose no other claims upon 
society, it is no slight one to live in Bums' verses, 
whose friendship and admiration he seems to have 
gained by his social qualities — above all, his good- 
humoured wit. In Burns' lines on Captain Grose's 
perigrinations, after several humorous observations, 
he thus concludes : 

^' But wad you see him in his glee. 
For meikle glee and fun has he, 
Then set him down, and twa or three 

Guid fellows wi' him ; 
And port, O port! shine thou a wee. 

And then je'U see him ! 

" Now, by the pow'rs o' verse and prose! 
Thou art a dainty chieP, O Grose! 
Whae^er o' thee shall ill suppose, 

They sair misca' thee; 
I'd take the rascal by the nose 

Wad say. Shame fa' thee !" 

Captain Grose was far advanced in life when the 
writer of these memoirs had the gratification of his 
valuable acquaintance ; he had completed the most 
important part of his literary labours. Increasing 
years had rendered him subject to occasional le- 
thargy, which may have been but the natural and 
salutary periods of repose to his highly excitable 
and convivial spirit ; for, these lapses past, his intel- 
lect seemed as cheerful, and his wit as ready, as 
in his brightest days. It was a frequently and fer- 

k2 
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vently expressed hope of his that he might be spared 
to complete the Antiquities of Ireland. The native 
humour of the Irish character was his perpetual 
theme ; and with a sympathetic taste he had formed, 
during the period of his two visits to Dublin, an 
extensive acquaintance; his truly social qualities 
had endeared him to many, and his society was 
emulously coveted. Amongst his friends, acquired 
during his second visit, was the late highly talented 
Lord Avonmore, Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
It was at his Lordship's festive board, at his resi- 
dence at Rathfamham, that Grose first met the dis- 
tinguished ornament, alike of public and private 
society, John Philpot Curran ; besides a galaxy of 
others, whose wit and companionable qualities so 
happily accorded with his own. 

When such congenial spirits were met, it will be 
easy to imagine how quickly the flashing wit and 
the sparkling wine circled amongst them. The ex- 
citement, however, would seem to have proved too 
much for Grose. On his return to his friend's house, 
after three days' festivity at Lord Avonmore's, he 
seemed dull, and at dinner disinclined to take any 
wine, admitting that he had been "going it too 
hard" for the last three days. After dinner, in or- 
der to shake off his lethargy, Mr. Gandon proposed 
to Captain Grose a visit to their mutual friend, Mr. 
Horace Hone, at that time residing in Dorset-street. 
The writer of these memoirs accompanied Captain 
Grose and his father to the residence of Mr. Hone. 
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In passing Rutland-square they met Dr. Harvey, 
then an eminent physician, and in good practice in 
Dublin, to whom Grose was introduced. Arrived 
at Mr. Hone's residence, Grose, in ascending the 
stairs, seemed to labour under great diflSiculty of 
breathing, and in endeavouring to address Mr. Hone 
in his kind, good-hearted manner, a great change 
was evident in his countenance. Mr. Hone per- 
ceiving this, requested him not to speak, but to sit 
down ; which he had scarcely time to accomplish, 
when he sxmk back in the chair — to breathe no 
more ! 

Every exertion was immediately made; burned 
feathers and other stimulants resorted to, but all in 
vain ; and Dr. Harvey, to whom but a few minutes 
previously he had been introduced, and who was 
immediately in attendance, pronounced all further 
applications useless. Thus terminated the active life 
of this artist and celebrated antiquary ; he was known 
in all the enlightened parts of Europe, and when 
his character was known it was admired ; his pencil 
and pen were guided by taste and genius, and fre- 
quently impelled by a vein of resistless good humour. 
Few men shone more in conversation than Grose ; 
in his society time passed with inaudible step. Natu- 
rally cheerful himself, he flashed merriment around 
him ; nor did his sallies of pleasantry or pointed 
humour ever give pain, for they were not excited 
either by the mental or personal defects of his au- 
ditors. Associating with the brightest ornaments 
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of literature, he abounded in literary anecdote, and 
having read extensively, and observed human nature 
closely, he edified whilst he exhilarated. 

The following letter from an old and attached 
friend of Captain Grose furnishes some interesting 
details : 

« May, 28, 1791. 
" Dear Gandon, — ^Your letter of the 14th does 
honour to your head and the feelings of your heart ; 
it drew tears from several of my dear Grose's friends, 
and many I have shewed it to. I dined with his 
son, the major*, at Hooper's, the 23rd, which even- 
ing he wrote to you respecting the boy^; the major 
was much affected ; we had at table several of his 
father's letters, which he wrote on his journey, to 
Hooper, in which there were many strokes of wit 
and humour. In one he says, *I have had two 
tumbles and a half — I think the devil has a grudge 
against me.' Mr. Hooper informs me he proposes 
going on with the Antiquities of Ireland ; concerning 
this subject he intends to write to you, and give you 
particulars ; there are several of the plates already 
done, proofs of which he intends to send you. I 
9,dvised him to retain the captain's boy to make the 
necessary drawings, as I considered him in every 

* Major Grose, afterwards General Grose, Governor of Botany 
Bay. 

** Thomas Cocking, who attended Captain Grose to Ireland, 
had assisted him in delineating the Antiquities of Ireland. 
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way qualified for that part of the busmess ; but he 
has somebody else in view, to undertake the whole 
of the drawings and letter-press, all the details of 
which I expect he will make you acquainted with. 
Major Grose, the eldest son, has been rummaging 
his father's papers, but has not as yet found any 
will; should none be found, whatever property he 
possessed will come to him in right as eldest son. 
In about a fortnight he expects to be ordered to 
depart — ^he goes out as Lieutenant-Governor to Bo- 
tany Bay. On the day we dined together, upwards 
of 400 convicts were put on board the ship that he 
and Mrs. Grose were to sail in. The captain has 
another son in the East Indies, an oflEicer in the 
Sepoy service. As the misfortune has happened to 
our dear friend Grose, it has been a consolation 
to us all here that his last moments were among his 
friends in Dublin. 

" For the early account you have communicated 
to me on this melancholy occasion, I feel much 
obUged, as also for such marked attention of your 
kindness and friendship to me on every occaaion; 
Mr. Nixon has a portrait of Captain Grose ; he was 
to have had a print done from it, but has resolved 
on it now. From the commencement of my ac- 
quaintance with the Captain, for at least six-and- 
twenty years, I always found him a friend, and as 
true as heart of oak, and as innocent as a child, 
although in possession of uncommon knowledge of 
men and things. 

" I am much obliged to you for your honest opi- 
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nion of my etchings of the ancient armour. Milton 
regrets that I did not do the supplement. There 
was an apology addressed to the public by Hooper ; 
it was the state of my health that prevented my 
humble exertions ; but having recovered, I should 
like if the drawings you mention of ancient armour 
could be procured, to try again if my exertions would 
be appreciated. I remember a yoimg gentleman at 
Mr, Walker's the morning I breakfasted with him 
at his residence at St. Valori, who mentioned that 
his father (an officer in the army) had collected a 
number of drawings of ancient armour; probably 
Mr. Walker may recollect the gentleman's name; if 
you were to see them, and would favour me with 
your opinion of their merits, if favourable they might 
form part of a miscellaneous collection I propose to 
give to -the public. You know I am fond of these 
pursuits, and, having had some practice, I consider I 
might acquit myself as well as in the former produc- 
tions you are so kind as to notice with encomium : 
pray have a look-out for me in Ireland for additional 
subjects. 

" Present my compliments to Mr. Walker*, I have 
a little book of his he sent the Captain, and which 
our friend Grose gave to me on his last visit to Ire- 
land, as he said he could procure another copy ; the 
title of this book is, ' Outline of a Plan for promot- 
ing the Art of Painting in Ireland.' I - admired Mr. 
Walker before, but for his persevering endeavours 

* Joseph Cooper Walker, Esq., author of a treatise on Ancient 
Irish Music, and Ancient Arms, &c. 
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to encourage the polite arts, I esteem him as a valu- 
able man. 

*' I respect the memory of my dear departed friend 
so much that I shall change the colour of my dra- 
pery as a tribute of my esteem for him ; you lost him 
at a time that you were getting truly acquainted 
with him. I have my doubts, whoever may follow 
him in his line of pursuit, if they will be as matter 
of fact as he was ; for as sure as he took from other 
authors he uniformly told you who and where ; and 
also, in the drawings he obtained from his friends, 
who made them and in what year. 

" I again dined with Mr. Hooper, as one of his 
council in the business to carry on the work (the 
.Antiquities of Ireland); he has not received an an- 
swer to his letter from the person that he wrote to 
as a substitute for Captain Grose; when he does he 
intends to disclose to you the arrangements of his 
plan. I have nothing further to say in the business 
but to wish him success. 

" I shall tire you with this long epistle ; but I 
considered that you might be anxious to be ac- 
quainted how matters now stand in the affairs of the 
Antiquities and touching Mr. Hooper's intentions. 
Pray remember me to my friends in Dublin, to your 
daughter and son. 

" Remaining most truly your's, 

" John Hamilton. 

** James Gandon^ Esq^ 
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The writer of the foregoing letter, Mr. John Ha- 
milton, was bom in Dublin, and left it early in life 
for England. At the time of Grose's death he was 
about sixty-five years of age — ^he had. attached him- 
self much to Ashley, the painter, who principally 
resided in England, and who succeeding to a large 
property, made Hamilton his agent and manager. He 
left him by will an annuity of three hundred pounds, 
which was at that time a very fair property, at least 
for a bachelor. Hamilton, being a very confidential 
friend of Grose's, was induced to etch the plates that 
illustrated his Treatise on ancient Armour; which 
illustrations he executed with great credit to him- 
self, being highly appreciated by the best judges of 
the day. Very late in life he married a widow lady 
who had some property, and resided in London, 
where he died at a very advanced age. He was a 
very worthy, amiable man, possessing many interest- 
ing and companionable qualities. 



CHAPTER X. 

BRIBF SKETCHES OF COTEMFORART ARTISTS IN IRELAND: HO- 
RACE HONE, WILLIAM A8HFORD, VINCENT WALDRE, JONATHAN 
FISHER, HUGH HAMILTON, JOHN COMERFORD. 

HORACE HONE, 

at whose residence in Dublin Captain Grose died, 
was the son of Nathaniel Hone, Esq., one of the 
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original Members of the Royal Academy, an early 
and intimate companion and friend of Grose. As^ 
notices of the life and works of Nathaniel Hone have 
been already submitted to the public in different 
works of his day, as an eminent painter of portraits, 
he need only be noticed here as having painted a 
picture of Captain Grose at an early period of life, 
with Theophilus Forrest, a well known amateur 
artist of Grose's early days, habited as Friars pre- 
paring to partake of a supper together. From this 
pictiu'e a print in mezzotinto was . published by 
Mr. Hone. . • 

His eldest son, Horace, was bom in Dublin, and 
was related to a family of that name, amongst whom 
are to be numbered some of the most wealthy and 
distinguished merchants of the city. Horace Hone 
painted in miniature and enamel, and resided for 
many years in DubUi^, where his works were justly 
appreciated. His younger brother, Camillus, pro- 
fessed the sfime department of art, and for several 
years practised in the East Indies with success. . On 
his return from India he settled in Dublin, and dur- 
ing the administration of the late Duke of Richmond 
obtained a situation in the Stamp Office. He died 
in the year 1837, at a very advanced age. 

Horace practised during the administration of that 
high-spirited encourager of the Fine Arts, the late 
Duke of Rutland. His practice as a miniature painter 
was extensive ; indeed such was his reputation that 
he had more commissions for pictures than he could 
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possibly execute ; his subjects were amongst the 
dite of fashion, and at this period he painted all the 
distinguished and attractive beauties of the vice- 
regal court This source of occupation for his pen- 
cil continued unabated until the Union was eflfected, 
when it became the fashion (alas for Dublin!) for 
persons of rank and fortune to reside in England, 
or on the Continent. Hone, finding his friends and 
patrons deserting '. Ireland, relinquished his esta- 
blishment in Dublin, and took a house in Dover- 
street, London, where for several years he continued 
to practise his profession with success. 

The late Viscount Fitzwilliam was much attached 
to Mr. Hone, and for several years, imtil his demise, 
occupied apartments at Mr. Hone's residence in 
Dover-street. Lord Fitzwilliam was a great encou- 
rager of the Fine Arts, and was very liberal to those 
whose merits he appreciated ; he expended consi- 
derable sums of money in the purchase of works 
of art for his residence near Windsor, where also 
he had collected a magnificent library of books, 
prints, and other productions connected with the 
Fine Arts. From many of Mr. Hone's miniatures 
prints have been published, particularly those of the 
Duke and Duchess of Rutland, Lord Charlemont, 
Lady Cecilia Latouche, &c. 

Mr. Horace Hone died at his residence in Dover- 
street, in the year 1827, after a very short illness, 
which was attributed to the effects of gout, to 
which disease he had been subject for many years: 
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he died in the 70th year of his age. It was the 
melancholy duty of the writer, being in London at 
the time, to follow his remains to their last resting- 
place in St. George's churchyard, St. George's-row, 
Oxford-road. 

An eminent cotemporary of Mr. Gandon's, and 
a man highly esteemed both by him and Captain 
Grose, to whom he was intimately known, 

WILLIAM ASHFORD, 

the distinguished landscape-painter, and the first 
President of the Royal Hibernian Academy, should 
not be omitted in the list of those whose talent did 
honour to the country, which, if not his by birth, 
was so by early settlement and long residence. 

Mr. Ashford was bom in Birmingham, and settled 
in Ireland in the year 1764, being at that time about 
eighteen years of age. He was a favoured proteg^ 
of Mr. Ward, then at the head of the Ordnance 
Department in Dublin, during the viceroyalty of 
Earl Harcourt, and held a situation in one of the 
offices of that department ; this he relinquished to 
follow his favourite studies, and devoted himself, 
with all the energy of his nature, to the witcheries 
of landscape-painting. Ashford's name is to be 
found amongst the early contributors to the Exhibi- 
tions of the Incorporated Society of Artists of Lon- 
don. He resided in College-green, and was much 
noticed by all the distinguished lovers and encou- 
ragers of the Fine Arts of the day. Amongst the 
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frequent visiters of his studio were Sir Richard 
Musgrave and the late Earl of Aldborough, both 
enthusiastic admirers of art. His Lordship, indeed, 
has left a monument of his taste, rather than of 
prudence or judgment, in the splendid mansion, 
Aldborough House, which, however tastefully em- 
belhshed, was certaihly erected in a most imsuit- 
able situation, and afforded to its noble founder but 
little of the " otium cum dignitate," which one of its 
mottoes promises. 

Ashford afterwards sold his house in College- 
green, and retired to Sandymount, a residence more 
suitable to the habits and taste of a landscape-painter. 
His noble friiend, Viscount Fitzwilliam, the lord of 
the soil, not only gave him a lease of ground on 
very moderate terms, but strongly urged him to 
erect a villa upon it for himself, which he did in a 
very appropriate style, and with considerable taste, 
for which his friend Mr. Gandon gave him a suit- 
able design. In this residence, Sandymount-park, 
he pursued his profession with indefatigable in- 
dustry, painting, both in oil and water-colour, the 
" counterfeit presentment" of much of the finest 
scenery of England, Wales, and Ireland. He was 
one of the three artists* to whom their brethren paid 
the distinguished compliment of confiding the selec- 
tion of eleven others with themselves to constitute 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, when incorporated 

* William Ashford, Thomas Sotell Roberts, and WiUiam Cu- 
ming. 
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by charter of George tV. He was, further, the first 
President of that body, for whose interests and wel- 
fare he ever exhibited the liveliest zeal. He died 
at his residence in Sandjmaount at the advanced age 
of seventy-eight, to the last the warm devotee of 
Nature and her handmaid Art. 

His works were many, and were justly appreciated. 
His early pictures were somewhat in the manner of 
Claude. There is a beautiful specimen of his early 
style in the Committee-room of the Dublin Society; 
tod in the Council-room of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, is a very fine work of his — Orlando un- 
der the Oak — in which the breadth, high finish, 
and fine pencilling of the foliage, are peculiarly to 
be admired, and afford a very fair specimen of his 
best and most matured style. To the high qualifi- 
cations of an eminent artist, he added sterling worth 
and honesty ; he was a steady and warm friend, and 
few men were more esteemed by and endeared to 
both patrons and friends — who were many — than 
William Ashford. 

Another intimate in professional and friendly in- 
tercourse with Mr. Gandon, was 

VINCENT WALDRE, 

a native of Vicenza in Italy. Waldre had been 
invited to Dublin by the Marquis of Buckingham, 
when Lord Lieutenant, for whoin, at his residence 
at Stowe, he had painted some ceilings. His first 
and principal occupation was the decoration of the 
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ceiling of St Patrick's Hall in Dublin Castle, an 
arduous undertaking, which occupied him for many 
years. The ceiling of St. Patrick's Hall is divided 
into three compartments, embellished with three 
paintings, presenting three periods of Irish history. 
The first represents St. Patrick converting the Druids 
to Christianity ; the second represents Henry the 
Second meeting the Irish chiefs in Dublin, granting 
Magna Charta and the protection of the British 
crown ; the third exhibits the period of the Mar- 
quis's government in Ireland. This last painting, 
forms the centre compartment, and is meant to il- 
lustrate the flourishing condition of Ireland at that, 
period. 

Waldre also produced a few historical easel- 
pictures, and some time after the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham left the country he was appointed architect 
to the Board of Works. In this capacity he was 
one of the seven* architects who were consulted on 
the additions to the House of Commons, and the 
ultimate conversion of the Senate House into the 
National Bank. Waldre possessed considerable ta- 
lent and ability as a historical painter ; it is to be 
regretted that he has left but few specimens, though 
little to be wondered at when we consider how little 
the highest walks of Art have been encouraged in 

* Mr. Gandon; Colonel Hayes; Mr. Murphy, author of the de-- 
scription of the Batalha; Mr. Parks, who conducted the works; 
Mr. Penrose; Mr. Waldre; and Mr. Johnston: the latter about 
the Bank only. 
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this country. He cotnmenced as an architect late 
in life, perhaps too late to earn distinction in so 
arduous a profession ; at all events the situation to 
which he was appointed afforded him but little op- 
portunity for the exercise or display of cultivated 
taste or original powers of composition. In his 
intercourse with society, his amiable and unassum- 
ing manners procured him many friends, and ren- 
dered his company truly desirably. Guileless as a 
child, with a warm impulsive nature, an acquaint- 
anceship of five minutes exhibited his character as 
fully as the more tedious development of as many 
years. 

A strong, though rather comical, illustration of 
his character was given in the mode of his marriage 
with an English lady some short time before his 
visit to Ireland. When in a convivial mood, with 
a few select friends, he was sometimes induced to 
give the following account of his courtship and mar- 
riage : " With some others, I was invited to a wed- 
ding, which was to take place in the neighbourhood 
of Stowe, ii^ Buckinghamshire. When the parties 
invited on this occasion assembled at the church, 
one only was absent, namely, the bridegroom ! whose 
presence was, of course, most anxiously required. 
The clergyman to officiate, and the vigilant clerk, 
were duly in attendance ; minutes passed rapidly 
away, and the church clock struck an hour after 
the appointed time. All eyes were directed to the 
porch of the church, until it became evident that 
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some fatal cause would interfere with the perform- 
ance of the ceremony — that all was not right with 
some of the parties concerned. The worthy clergy- 
man at length closed his book, in which was fiiiit- 
lessly deposited a small slip of paper containing the 
names of the intended bride and bridegroom, then 
left the church ; the bride adjusted her veil with a 
dissatisfied countenance, and all parties were pre- 
paring to depart for their respective homes. Feel- 
ing the distressing situation of the neglected lady, I 
boldly volunteered my services, and offered my arm 
to lead the intended bride out of church. With 
feelings I felt a difficulty in checking or explaining, 
I boldly offered myself as a substitute for the absent 
suitor. Nor was my spirited conduct slightly appre- 
ciated — a blushing approval sanctioned my honour- 
able and gallant conduct. The clergjonan was 
overtaken, and requested to return, as matters had 
assumed a new feature. Return he did, but on the 
explanation of the affair, it became his unpleasant 
duty to state to the elated and happy pair, * that 
three successive Sundays must pass over before it 
would be in his power to contribute to the happi- 
ness we so eagerly anticipated.' " In short, the newly 
betrothed parties did wait the protracted period. 
The original truant, the cause of so many variations 
of the compass, continued absent, we may presume 
with leave ; and his successor, Waldre being a man 
of honour, a " chevalier ^ans peur et sans reproche," 
patiently abided the appointed time, at the end of 
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which the volunteering parties were happily united 
as man and wife. 

Waldre, by his industry, had accumulated a small, 
but to him suflicient, independence to secure the 
comforts of life to his advancing age. He was in- 
duced to take a cottage, with about an acre of 
ground attached to it, situated on the Celbridge 
road, and within about a quarter of a mile of Leix- 
lip. This cottage was contiguous to others of an 
inferior description, whose inmates were considered 
anything but desirable neighbours. Entertaining, 
however, no suspicions himself, and the place suit- 
ing his taste and fancy, he expended considerable 
sums of money in making such improvements as a 
man of refined taste would on a favourite retreat. 
It was a cottage omee graced with a kind-hearted 
and hospitable proprietor. Poor Waldre's domestic 
retirement was ere long invaded by a merciless gang 
of robbers, who, taking advantage of the loneliness 
of the stiuation, on an inclement night broke into 
the house, and having tied Mr. and Mrs. Waldre 
to the bed-post, inflicted a severe beating on them, 
and stripped the house of every article of value it 
contained. The furniture was carried away on cars 
to Dublin. The head of this vile gang, a man named 
Bulger, was shortly afterwards arrested by that ac- 
tive and efficient magistrate, Major Wills, of Esker, 
Being convicted on the clearest testimony, he was 
found guilty of the burglary, and suffered the ex- 

l2 
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treine penalty of the law, his accomplices being sen- 
tenced to transportation. 

Waldre and his wife, after this calamitous termi- 
nation of their domestic comforts, retired to lodgings 
in Dublin ; nor did they long survive their misfor- 
tune. Waldre died at the age of seventy-two. Mrs. 
Waldre did not long survive him. 

Another of Mr. Gandon's intimate acquaintances 
*was ; 

JONATHAN FISHER, 

who practised landscape-painting in oil.- He would 
appear, however, not entirely to have depended on his 
art for the means of livelihood, as, through the interest 
of his steady friend and patron, Lord Portarlington', 
he obtained a situation in the Stamp Office. Fisher was 
entirely self-taught, and, from the nature of his en- 

* The late Earl of Portarlington, already noticed in this work, 
was a strenuous and zealous patron of the Fine Arts in Ireland. 
Nobly availing himself of the proudest privilege of high station 
— ^the power to advance the culture of the human mind, and, by 
the approbation and employment of distinguished merit, benefit 
society and win new lustre for itself. When in Dublin his lord- 
ship generally resided at Fisher's house in William-street. Lord 
Portarlington's brother, the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Dawson, was 
another useful ornament of society ; he was most active and in- 
defatigable in forwarding the improvement of the city of Dublin, 
and in obtaining increased facilities of communication with the 
sister island, by improved roads and embankments in the Isle of 
Anglesea. That great triumph of modern engineering art, the 
Menai Bridge, was long advocated and strenuously advanced by 
Mr. Dawson* 
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gagements, only indulged in painting as leisure per- 
mitted. He aimed at the broad style of Wilson and 
Barrett. One of his works, a large landscape, in the 
possessioa of Colonel White, of Killikee, possesses 
considerable merit. Fisher published, in aqua tinta, 
views of Killamey, and its far-famed lakes, as also 
other illustrations of Irish scenery. He survived his 
noble friend many years, and died about the year 1814. 
Perhaps the most distinguished of Mr. Gandon's 
friends and contemporaries in art was 

HUGH HAMILTON, 

a painter of history and portrait He was born 
in Dublin about 1734, and studied the elemen- 
tary principles and practice of his Art at the 
Academy House, in Grafton-street, where, at that 
period, the Dublin Society* had first established 

* The Drawing Schools of the Dublin Society were founded in 
the year 1744, and this was the first effort made for the culture 
and promotion of the Fine Arts in Ireland. Up to this period 
the Fine Arts had been utterly neglected, and so little interest 
did they seem to have excited, even amongst the wealthier classes, 
that Mr. Grandon has often alluded to the fact^ that at the period 
of his first visit to Dublin, there were in it but two print shops* 
The first master in the Dublin Society's schools was Mr. West, 
a distinguished pupil of the celebrated French artist. Carle Van- 
loo. At first Mr. West was employed by the Dublin Society to 
instruct a class of twelve boys, at his own residence in George's- 
lane ; soon, however, they provided suitable accommodation in 
their own house in Shaw's-court, Dame-street^ where Mr. West 
was installed in 1753. Mr. Manning, coming over to Ireland, 
was likewise engaged by the Society to instruct eight boys in 
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schools for rudimental instruction in the different 
branches of the Fine Arts. Mr. Hamilton com- 
menced his career as a crayon painter ; his drawings 
were slight, having more the character of chalk 
sketches touched with crayon than the full richness 
and depth of crayon-painting ; his style, however, 
was pleasing, his likenesses striking and pleasingly 
faithful, so much so as to insure him abundant prac- 
tice, and on his settlement in London he was soon 
overwhelmed with business, being distinguished by 
the very highest patronage in the land, in the per- 
sons of His Majesty King George HI. and his Queen. 
From England Hamilton went to Italy, where he re- 
sided twelve years, and where his ambition was soon 
impelled, by the great triumphs of genius that sur- 
rounded him, to higher efforts than he had hitherto 
essayed. It was here that he first adopted oil paint- 

ornamental and landscape-drawing. Ultimately, an annual salary 
was settled on Mr. West and Mr. Manning ; apartments assigned 
them in the Society's house; and the schools were opened on a 
more extended scale. A number of girls were included amongst 
the pupils, to be instructed in ornamental drawing. This branch 
of their schools was, unfortunately, discontinued on the removal 
of the Society to Grafton-street, a circumstance much to be re- 
gretted, and certainly the demands of the present day call loudly 
for the re-institution of a female school of design. The Society 
afterwards erected a building in Hawkins'-street, (now forming 
part of the Theatre Royal), where their schools were consider- 
ably enlarged. An Exhibition-Room was also erected, where, 
for many years, the Irish artists held their exhibitions. Finally, 
the Society purchased their present magnificent establishment in 
Kildare-street* 
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ing, at the instigation, principally, of Flaxman, who 
entertained a high opinion of his powers, and urged 
the acquirement of a style of execution less circum- 
scribed in its range and power than chalk or crayon. 
Having mastered the difficulties of a new vehicle, 
he soon reaped his reward in the new field opened 
to his powers, and he practised oil-painting with as 
eminent success as crayons. The few finished his- 
torical works which he has left demonstrate fully 
his high range of inventive power, and prove what 
he might have been, had the spirit of the times been 
calculated to educe inventive genius in the high 
paths of Art. His Cupid and Psyche, his sketch of 
Prometheus snatching fire from the car of A.pollo, 
and his Medusa, are amongst the best specimens of 
his ability. 

His large picture, now in the Royal Dublin So- 
ciet/s House, Dean Kirwan preaching in behalf of 
an orphan institution, is well worthy of notice. The 
earnest supplications of the Dean are well supported 
by the destitute infants, the objects of his pathetic 
appeal, several of whom are depicted on the steps 
of the pulpit from which the Dean is preaching. 
The conception of this picture is admirable. 

Up to the close of the last century Mr. Hamilton's 
practice in portraits was considerable. It is to be 
regretted that, in the decline of his years, but the 
matiu-ity of his talents, his native city ceased to 
afford that demand for the exercise of his pencil 
which would have been at once the best and most 
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the Third. The extra expense of the proposed 
colonnade and embellishments was estimated at ten 
thousand pounds. The Commissioners, with a view 
to economy, adopted the design for the bridge as it. 
is now erected. This bridge is ten feet wider than 
Essex-bridge, and is wider than either Westminster 
or Blackfriars'-bridge, in London. The erection of 
Ciaxlisle-bridge was the commencement of the most 
important improvements in Dublin opening a mag- 
nificent thoroughfare, the continuation of Sackville- 
street, by Westmoreland-street, to the Bank, Dame- 
street, and by Grafton-street to Stephen's-green. 
\ The first stone of Carlisle-bridge was laid by the 
Right Hon. John Beresford, in a cassoon, on the 
5th of March, 1791. The key-stones of the arch are 
ornamented with emblematical heads, by Edward 
Smith, an artist whom Mr. Gandon always de- 
lighted to' employ, and of whom his country should 
be proud. 

In this year, 1791, he was elected a member of 
the Architects' Club in London. The letter ad- 
dressed to him by the Secretary, Mr. Cockerell^ 
with a list of the members constituting the club, 
are given in the Appendix. In this year also we 
find some letters from his friend, Joseph Cooper 
Walker, a name intimately connected with the anti- 
quarian researches of Ireland: 

''SL Valerie, mh Nov. 1791. 
*' Dear Sir, — Permit me to request your opinion 
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on the following passage in Orlando Furioso, Canto 

xxxii. Chap. 80. In describing a theatre, the author 

says : 

* Al cader de la cortine,' &c. 
At the fall of the curtain. 

" In what manner should a curtain intended to 
fall, be hung, in order that it should not, after its 
fall, lumber the stage ? 

" You have, I believe, a little French work, on the 
Italian Theatre, which I have never seen, in which, 
perhaps, there is some account of the Italian thea- 
tre in the time of Ariosto. 

" I often hear of you from my brother, and am 
always happy when I hear you are well. . I wish I 
could prevail upon you to spend a few days in this 
quiet retreat ; you should do as you please, read, 
ride, or walk. With compliments to your family, 

" Very sincerely your's, 

'' Joseph Cooper Walker. 

*' P. S. — I have an old Italian comedy, in which 
it is said, ' the curtain opens.' How was this ma- 
naged?" 

From the Same. 

" Please, dear Sir, to accept my best thanks for 
your kind and pleasant letter, which has thrown 
much light on the dark points on which I took the 
liberty to consult you ; but I find that my first in- 
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quiiy was not clearly stated. I should have said that 
it appears from the passage in the Orlando Furioso, 
that it was when the curtain fell the scene, or stage, 
was discovered. It must, therefore, either have lum- 
bered the stage, or been received in a kind of groove 
below the level of the stage. You know the fell of 
the curtain closes the scene (in modem theatres), 
and, you justly observe, does not incommode the 
stage. I shall transcribe the passage in the Orlando 
Furioso : 

* Qual al cader de la cortine sude, 
Farer fra mille lampade la scena, &c*' 

"Your conjecture, in regard to the opening of 
the curtain, perfectly accords with mine : they must 
have moved or slided on rods. 

" I feel infinitely obliged by your offer of the 
' Ecole in Feva ;' it must, I conceive, be very cu- 
rious. Is the year in which it was represented men- 
tioned? 1661 was, I presume, the year in which it 
was printed. 

" I have not been in Dublin since I met with you 
among the ruins* of our unfortunate House of Com- 
mons, in July last, else you must rest assured I 
would not have omitted to call upon you. I have 
too much pleasure in your society not to avail 
myself of every opportimity of enjoying it. 

* The Irish House of Commons was burned by an accident 
occurring in one of the chimney flues. 
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" Adieu, dear Sir ; let rae still flatter myself with 
the hope of seeing you here, and believe me to be, 

*' Most sincerely your's, 

" J. C. WALKER^ 
" James GandoUy Esq^ 

In 1795 Lord FitzwiUiam was Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. A difference of opinion, originating in 
political discussions, having taken place between His 
Lordship and Mr. Beresford, it was intimated to the 
latter, that his services as Chief Commissioner of 
the Kevenue were dispensed with, an event which 
caAised a duel between his Lordship and Mr. Beres- 
ford. It is to these matters he alludes in the fol- 
lowing letter : 

* Josefph Cooper Walker was born in Dublin in 1771. He 
received a liberal education. A delicate frame and weak consti- 
tution induced bim to seek a warmer climate. He resided seve- 
ral years in Italy, with tbe manners, language, and literature of 
which countiy he hecame well acquainted, and was enrolled a 
member of some of its literary societies. He returned to his 
native land rich in elegant acquirements, but still delicate in 
health. He died at his romantic little villa, St. Valerie, near 
Bray, in April, 1810. He wrote and published "Memoirs of 
Alessandro Tassoni ;" " Essays on the Customs and Institutions 
of Ancient Ireland ;" " Historical Memoirs of the Irish Bards ;" 
" On the Dress, Weapons, and Armour of the ancient Irish ;*' 
" An historical Memoir of Italian Tragedy ;" " Essay on the 
Revival of the Drama in Italy ;" " Bookiania ;" and also contri- 
buted essays to the Royal Irish Academy, of which he was an 
early member. 
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" Dear Gandon,— Many thanks to you for your 
kind letter. I could not have a doubt of your sen- 
timents «,s to me. I see great inquiries on foot, 
but they will all end to the confusion of those 
whose malice has dictated them. As things have 
turned out I shall not have occasion suddenly to 
remove. 

" You may imagine that my mind is at present in 
a state of imcertainty, as I cannot, for a few days at 
least, foresee what may be the consequence of the 
turn things have taken. I shall, therefore, look to 
Abberville as my great object, and make it 2l$ com- 
fortable as I can afford to do. I cannot say more 
on this subject at present. I have received my let- 
ters from Ireland, by which I find you are to be 
deprived of Lord Fitzwilliam's presence. 

" Tour's sincerely, 

"J. B." 

In the following year, 1796, Mr. Gandon's early 
instructor in the Arts, particularly in Architecture, 
Sir William Chambers, departed this life, at an ad- 
vanced age, at his seat, Whitton. Amongst his papers, 
Mr. Gandon has left the following memoranda of his 
distinguished master, whose memory he proudly and 
fondly cherished. 

" SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS 

was bom about the year 1726, in Sweden, in which 
country his father, a descendant from the family of 
Chambers in Scotland, resided, for the purpose of ob- 
taining some money due to him by the government of 
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that country. William was sent to England at two 
years of age, and was placed at school at Kipon in 
Yorkshire. He must early in life have returned to 
Sweden, as he commenced his career as a super- 
cargo to a Swedish East Indiaman, in a voyage 
to China. He soon left his mercantile pursuits, 
and we find him eagerly devoted to the Fine 
Arts ; for which pursuit, it is evident from his ear- 
liest productions, he evinced a strong predilection. 
In the course of a very few years he became one of 
the best painters of perspective views and architec- 
ture in England. 

" Mr. Chambers resided many years in Italy, but 
Rome was his principal attraction. Of the archi- 
tectural remains existing there in his time, he, with 
discerning taste, selected the best specimens of the 
pure stream of Roman Architecture. At Rome, by 
his cultivated manners, and the taste displayed in 
his drawings of architectural subjects, he attracted 
the attention of many of the noblemen and gentlemen, 
who, at that period, patronized and cultivated the 
Fine Arts. Among others then visiting Rome were 
the Earls of Charlemont and Besborough, who par- 
ticularly noticed Mr. Chambers. For the kindness 
shewn him by Lord Charlemont he uniformly pre- 
served the most grateful feelings. 

" Mr. Chambers, on his return from Rome, was, at 
the request of his friends, induced to settle in London, 
and to follow the profession of an architect. He 
resided first in Poland-street, near Oxford-street, and 

M 
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afterwards in Berner's-street, where he erected a 
handsome and suitable residence. On his arrival in 
London he exhibited his designs in Architecture 
at the Incorporated Society of the Fine Arts, from 
which institution, as I have before observed, the 
present Koyal Academy, at Somerset-House, origi- 
nated. The diflferent exhibitions of his drawings 
were well calculated to evince his superior taste; 
representing, by his knowledge of perspective, the 
contemplated building, as it might appear when 
erected, and shaded like the drawings of the old 
masters, uniformly either in bistre or Indian ink. 
His introduction to the Prince of Wales, after- 
wards George III., originated in an accidental 
occurrence. Mr. Joshua Kirby having been ap- 
pointed by Lord Bute to instruct His Royal High- 
ness in the principles of perspective, his Lordship 
intimated to Kirby that a preceptor was required to 
instruct His Royal Highness in architectiu-e. Kirby 
immediately consulted his friend , Gwynn*, a very 
eminent and ingenious architect, wEo erected seve- 
^^luTpuSlic buUdings in and about London. Kirby 
^soEaJed^wj^rTTo undertake the proposed honour; 
but Gwynn with great modesty declined the proposal, 
observing to Kirby, in his usual imassuming manner, 
*' that he (Gwynn) had never been solicited to attend 
at Court, but if allowed to oflfer an opinion for 
selecting a proper person, qualified to give the 
Prince instruction in architecture, he would recom- 

• Gwynn was one of the original members of theBoyal Academy. 
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mend Kirby to apply to Mr. Chambers, who had 
lately returned from Italy, and had acquired great 
taste and kaowledge, which, combined with his ac- 
complished manners, rendered him the most eligible 
person to be selected for the purpose. 

*' On this recommendation of Gwynn's, Mr. Cham- 
bers was shortly afterwards introduced to Lord Bute; 
and from this, his early patronage at Court, with the 
assistance of influential friends, he commenced his 
career as an architect of the first eminence. 

" One of his earliest productions, the first of any 
magnitude in which he was aiforded an opportunity 
of displaying his taste, was a villa at Koehampton, 
the seat of the Earl of Besborough, which very 
deservedly acqxiired for him considerable reputa- 
tion. In 1759 Mr. Chambers published 'Designs 
on Chinese Architecture,' and some time afterwards 
* A Treatise on Civil Architecture,' a work of very 
superior merit, and which will be so esteemed as 
long as the pure stream of Architecture may be 
permitted to flow in its cultured and natural course. . 

" After the accession of George III. he was. 
employed to lay out and improve the Eoyal Gar- 
dens at Kew : shortly afterwards he submitted to 
the public the results of his improvements at the 
gardens in a splendid work, entitled, ' Plans, Ele- 
vations, and perspective Views of the Gardens 
and Buildings at Kew, in Surrey, the seat of Her 
Royal Highness the] Princess of Wales,' fol. 1765. 
In this publication the skill of the most eminent 

m2 
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engravers of the time was put in requisition: certainly 
the work was elegantly got up. The different build- 
ings ornamenting the gardens, illustrating this work, 
became some short time afterwards the subject of a 
variety of critical observations; by some they were 
considered as fantastic, varying in their construction 
and design from that pure and classical taste that 
his Treatise on Civil Architecture so judiciously 
recommended; many of the garden seats, temples, 
&c., being composed of specimens of Chinese, Ara- 
bic, Turkish, &c., mingled with Koman Architecture. 
His predilection for ornament of this description 
appeared more decidedly in another publication of 
his, entitled, 'A Dissertation on Oriental Gardening,' 
4 to. 1772. In this performance, after censuring the 
English gardening for want of variety and invention, 
more resembling cultivated fields than ornamental 
gardens, he proceeded to give a description of the 
gardens of China, partly from his own observations, 
which must have been very limited from the diffi- 
culty of access. I should rather suppose his descrip- 
tion of Chinese gardens was chiefly taken from the 
accounts given by the different missionaries on that 
subject. 

" In this work on gardening — the grotesque style of 
invention so prevalent in the ornaments introduced, 
varying in many instances from the principles he 
had previously submitted to the public — a wide field 
was afforded for many satirical observations; these 
were principally displayed in a poem, that soon after- 
wards appeared, in the form of 'An heroic Epistle 
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to Sir William Chambers/ by some attributed to 
Austin, but more probably written by Mason, who 
had a short time before published his 'English Gar- 
dener,' and who might naturally have felt indignant at 
an attempt to depreciate the style that had been the 
object of his encomiums. These little contentions, in 
which the public might, for the time, be more or less 
excited, particularly on a subject on which a great 
revolution had at this period taken place, in no 
manner affected his transcendant abilities as an ar- 
chitect, or injured his reputation with the King. In 
1755 he was appointed to erect and conduct that 
great national work, Somerset House, the most ce- 
lebrated edifice of the present reign'. It must be 
allowed that this building ^is one of the most mag- 
nificent structures that have been erected in England, 
since the two splendid buildings, St. Paul's Cathedral, 
and Greenwich Hospital, by Sir Christopher Wren. 

"Sir William received as Surveyor-General an 
income of two thousand pounds a year, which, with 
his other professional emoluments, enabled him to 
acquire a splendid fortune, which he enjoyed with 
liberal hospitality at his country seat at Whitton, 
near Hounslow, where he died in I79fi, in the 69th 
year of his age, leaving his property to his only son, 
Colonel Chambers, and three daughters. 

" He was Architect to the King, Treasurer of the 
Royal Academy, Fellow of the Royal Society, Mem- 

* Mr. Gandon wrote in the reign of George IIL — ^Ed. 
^ The river front is particularly beautiful, it stands unique. — 
Ed. 
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ber of the Academies of Fine Arts in Florence and 
Paris; he was a very amiable and exemplary charac- 
ter in private life, and treated the persons employed 
under him with an affable courtesy that greatly 
attached them to him." 

In addition to the foregoing memoir of Sir William 
Chambers by his pupil and friend Mr. Gandon, it 
may not be uninteresting to add a quotation from 
Hardy's Life of Lord Charlemont, corroborative of 
Mr. Grandon's allusion to the link that bound them, 
and a simple inscription by Lord Charlemont himself 
to Sir WiUiam Chambers. Mr. Hardy says : *' At Eome 
Lord Charlemont met with the late Sir William 
Chambers, whose fortune at that time was rather 
limited; he soon perceived his superior talents, and 
became his great patron; and it is but justice to state, 
on the part of Sir William, that he to the last pre- 
served the utmost gratitude to His Lordship." 

TO 

SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS, KNIGHT, Etc., 

FELLOW OF THE BOYAL ACADEMY, 

AND PB0FE8S0R OF ABCHITECTURE, 

THE BEST OF MEN, AND THE FIRST OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTS, 

WHOSE BUILDINGS, MODELLED FROM HIS OWN MIND, 

ELEGANT, PURE, AND SOLID, 

WILL LONG REMAIN THE LASTING MONUMENTS 

OF THAT TASTE, 

WHOSE CHASTITY COULD ONLY BE EQUALLED 

BY THE IMMACULATE PUBITY OF THE AUTHOB's HBABT, 

JAMES EABL OF CHABLEMONT, HIS FBIEND, 

FBOM LONG EXFEBIENCE OF HIS WOBTH AND TALENTS, 

DEDICATES THIS INSCBIPTION 

TO HIM AND FBIENDSHIP. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

KINGS inns' FIBST STONE LAID, 1ST AUGUST, 1795. MR. GANDON 
LEAVES DUBLIN IN 1797. RESIDENCE IN LONDON DUBING 1798. 
BABBY THE ABTIST. MB. GANDON BETUBN8 TO DUBLIN. LET- 
TEBS FBOM MB. BEBESFOBD, ANNOYANCE IN COMPLETION OF 
CUSTOM HOUSE. LAST LETTER FBOM MB. BEBESFOBD IN 1815. 
HIS DEATH. MB. GANDON BETIBES TO LUCAN. 

The last public building which Mr. Gandon de- 
signed and conducted was the King's Inns, situated 
at the upper end of Henrietta-street, Dublin. The 
Society of the King's Inns is composed of the Lord 
Chancellor, the twelve Judges, the Benchers, &c. 
This building was in contemplation for many years, 
but the Society experienced great difficulty in pro- 
curing a suitable plot of ground to embrace all the ob- 
jects required; and when, after a considerable delay, 
the plot of ground was purchased, on which it was 
proposed to erect the building, comprising a part of 
Constitution-hill, the grounds were so occupied by 
old houses, racket-courts, and dilapidated premises, 
with very defective title, that much valuable time 
elapsed before practical operations could be com- 
menced. 

It is to be regretted that the Board of Works 
were not empowered at this period, when public 
works of magnitude were being erected in Dublin, 
to arrange and purchase sufficient and suitable 
ground for sites. Mr. Gandon was very frequently 
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impeded by difficulties of this nature, and in many 
cases strongly urged the Government to make the 
necessary arrangements; more particularly, in the 
erection of the Four Courts, repeatedly did he urge 
the confined situation of the ground on which the 
Courts were erected, and the necessity of purchasing 
the houses in Pill-lane, which have since been pulled 
down, to make room for the necessary additions. 
At that time the houses in question were valued 
at a considerable sum; had they been by some 
competent board fairly valued, and the space they 
occupied been added to the site of the Courts, the 
architect would have been enabled to make one 
grand whole, which, however beautiful the present 
structure, would have been more imposing and com- 
plete. 

Duhaig, in his History of the King's Inns, after 
describing the title to the ground that had been 
purchased by the Eight Hon. the Lord Chancellor, 
Judges, &c., for the site of the Bang's Inns, which 
was afterwards found defective, says : " In this entire 
business Mr. Gandon's conduct is not merely fault- 
less, but entitled to approbation. The Bench already 
knew that he could frame a design on a confined and 
convenient system, as he has in the presence instance 
upon a great and magnificent scale. A plan for a 
hall and library, with correspondent offices, remain 
among their archives, and equally exhibit his at- 
tention to proper orders, and to meet the known 
resources of the Society. That gentleman has also 
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furnished different plans suited to the existing state 
of their ground: one can be circumscribed in such 
a manner as to exclude the western front, except in 
a necessary opening which is fortunately within the 
Society's power; the other forms a square, one side 
of which will have for its boundary the Glasmainoge 
Road; within either design, houses of smaller or larger 
dimensions can be comfortably built" — Duhai^s 
Memoirs of the Inns of Courts Sfc, p. 511. 

The first stone of the Inns of Court, at that time 
called the King's Inns, was laid by the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Clare, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, on 
the 1st of August, 1795. Mr. Gandon's design for 
this building was a favourite study, and certainly 
must be considered a little gem'. The Caryatic 
figures, and other ornaments, are by Mr. Smith. 

In the year 1797 Mr. Glandon was elected a 
Fellow of the Antiquarian Society of London; pre- 
viously he had become one of the original members 
of that valuable body, the Royal Irish Academy, of 

* The Society have latterly most judiciously enclosed the 
grounds in the front of the King's Inns, to the road on Constitu- 
tion-hill, and have erected granite piers and iron railing, which 
allow the spectator to see this beautiful front to advantage. It is 
much to be desired, that, amongst other improvements, the basso- 
relievos of the principal doors of entrance should be cleansed 
from their incrustation of soot, in order to permit the beautiful 
sculptures of Mr. Smith to be seen as they deserve. It shoidd be 
remarked that the statues on the Four Courts, House of Lords, 
&c., by Mr. Smith, were rubbed with oil, when newly carved, and 
afterwards bleached to a creamy white. 
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which James Earl of Charlemont was the first Pre- 
sident. The different public buildings under Mr. 
Gandon's care were rapidly advancing, when their 
further progress was interrupted by a great public 
calamity that involved Ireland in deplorable misery. 
Mr. Gandon was an attending member of the 
Dublin Library Society, which at that period (1797) 
had their rooms at the house of Mr. Vallence, the 
celebrated auctioneer, residing in Eustace-street. 
Amongst others who were regular attendants at those 
reading rooms was a gentleman, who was afterwards 
implicated as being one of the principal persons 
involved in the unfortunate Rebellion of 1798. This 
gentleman asked Mr. Gandon one evening to accom- 
pany him into an adjoining room, when he thus 
addressed him: *' Mr. Gandon, you are a liberal man, 
and a great favourite with the subscribers; you will 
permit me to give you a little private advice, feeling 
as I do a confidence that the communication I make 
to you will proceed no further. I recommend you 
to absent yourself for some time from Ireland, and 
bring your family with you to England." Coupled 
with passing events, which every day at this period 
developed some new feature, in no manner contri- 
buting to the public peace or the security of pro- 
perty — coupled with the artificers leaving the public 
works he was conducting, and other outbreaks that 
too evidently announced that some great commotion 
was rapidly approaching, Mr. Gandon considered 
this friendly communication as a warning of an im- 
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pending danger, not to be slighted; he, therefore, 
broke up at once his establishment in Dublin, for- 
warded his library and papers to Liverpool, where 
they remained in cases until his return in 1799, and 
left Ireland, with his family, for London, He took 
a ready furnished house in Great Portland-street, 
where he continued to reside during this unhappy 
period of disturbance. 

In London he was gratified by meeting several of 
his old friends and early associates in the study of 
the Fine Arts. His highly esteemed and attached 
fiiend, Paul Sandby, and his family, were occupying 
their residence in St. Georg^'s-row, and the wonted 
discussions on the improvements in the various 
branches of the arts were resumed with unabated 
vigour. In one of the morning perambulations in 
which Mr. Gandon was wont to indulge, accom- 
panied by his son, they passed through Castle-street, 
when Mr. Gandon pointed out to his son the resi- 
dence of the distinguished and eccentric Barry. Mr. 
Gandon had been intimate with Barry, and his son 
having expressed a great desire to be introduced to 
a man of his high genius, it being about one o'clock 
afternoon, they knocked at Barry's door, thinking it 
a suitable hour for their visit; as they did so, an 
elderly female came up to the door with a pot of 
porter in her hand, which was received by a middle- 
sized person in dark clothes, not of very fashionable 
appearance, who opened the door : " How do you do, 
Mr. Barry; I have taken the liberty of introducing 
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my son to you, and to request your permission to 
see your paintings." But Mr. Barry's reception, alas ! 
was not of the warmest, nor of long continuance, for, 
receiving the pot of porter with one hand, and in 
the act of shutting the hall-door with the other, he 
replied, in a very laconic maner, " Sir, this is a 
very inconvenient time." Not to be daunted by this 
brusque reception, and not a little anxious to be 
better acquainted with this extraordinary character, 
the writer was induced shortly afterwards to write 
him a note, requesting that, when his leisure would 
permit, he would be so kind as to appoint a day and 
suitable hour for the coveted honour of an interview. 
This application was answered by his appointing a 
convenient time, when accordingly the writer, ac- 
companied by his father, visited him in his studio. 
A rich treat was offered by his works, and in his 
painting room he seemed a very different man from 
what his first introduction would have led one to 
suppose. On this occasion he was extremely commu- 
nicative of his rich store of knowledge and acquire- 
ment in art. It was the only occasion the writer 
ever had of seeing this justly celebrated and eccen- 
tric man. Many have possessed his singularities, 
but few the splendid talents he possessed in the fas- 
cinating art he so long professed, in which he so 
profitlessly practised, and so highly excelled. 

At this period* Mr. Gandon received several inte- 

* During his residence in London in this year, 1798, Mr* 
Gandon frequently met the celebrated General Paoli, who was 
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resting communications from his early and learned 
friend, Dr. Ledwich; but as these letters contain ob* 
servations on the lamentable occurrences of this 
period in Ireland, they are omitted in this work, 
political discussions being totally unsuited to it, and 
being ever pernicious in their tendency, and wither- 
ing in their influence on the culture of the Fine Arts. 
Tranquillity having been restored, Mr. Gandon 
returned to Dublin in the year 1799, being anxious 
to complete the public works under his direction. 
That frequent annoyances followed the resumption 
of his duties will be sufficiently evident from Mr. 
Beresford's letter in 1800; he writes thus: 

Walworthy 25th October, 1800. 
" My dear Gandon, — Buxton is a very good 
place — so is Bath — ^but quiet, and freedom from 
plague, is better than either. Retirement here, with 
the Donegal water, very similar to your Lucan Spa, 
has set me greatly up; my legs have grown infinitely 
stronger, and I can walk about or ride all day. I 
wish I had you here for a month, and I would 

at that time in London, and a frequent visiter at Greneral Tra- 
paud's residence in Mansfield-street, London. The old General Tra- 
paud was so early in the service as in the reign of King Greorge 
IL ; at this time he was blind, and 83 years of age, and had been 
engaged in the wars of his early period; but when the writer had 
the honour of his acquaintance, through the introduction of his 
nephew, Mr. Plaistow, the old general was very communicative, 
especially in military matters, &c. Greneral Paoli conversed in the 
English language very fluently. 
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restore you. A peep at the Giant's Causeway eighteen 
miles from me, a view of Bally-Kelly and Derry- 
spires, and the cheer of this place, with all manners 
of wild fowl, and my own beef and mutton, would, 
together with plenty offish, afford you good amuse- 
ment for a month. Your adventures were melan- 
choly enough; however, considering all things, you 
are well off with your overturn'. 

" I do not immediately see what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer can want of the expenditure, but 
he can do no mischief with it, and as to your being 
called to England on the subject, don't believe a 
word of it. 

" I am just about to set off to dine, five miles 
from this place and return again; a fine time of the 
year for such frolics. 

" Tour's, very sincerely, 
" John Beresford." 

In his notes and diary, relative to the new Custom 
House, Mr. Grandon writes: '*' Whenever Mr. Beres- 
ford was absent every obstacle was thrown in my way 
to interrupt the progress of the works:" and in a me- 

* Mr. Gandon, when returning to Ireland, made a short tour 
through Wales, and remained for a few days at Caernarvon, long 
before the ^'Uxbridge Arms^' afforded its excellent accommo- 
dations. Passing near Bangor, the driver could not control the 
horses, both blind; the carriage was precipitated into a quarry 
hole, about eight feet deep, and broken to pieces, but Mr. Gan- 
don and his family fortunately escaped at the cost of a few severe 
bruises. 
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morandum aflSxed to a letter from Mr. Beresford, 
dated July, 1800, he notes : " In order that the works 
of the new Custom House should not stop for want of 
a proper supply of money, I wrote to Mr. Beresford, 
and received a very satisfactory answer, relative to 
the orders for further supplies," &c. 
In 1803 Mr. Beresford writes: 

" Walworth, 6th February^ 1803. 
"My deab Sir, — ^Tour's, of the 31st ultimo, I 
received on Thursday; Friday I was occupied at a 
great ball, given by Mr. Daniel M'Causland (I forgot 
— a dinner), and yesterday I had to lie in bed, and 
repent, not of eating or drinking, but of sitting up. 
I now sit down, but not without headach, to answer 
you. The operations performing in your line at the 
Custom House, I have, at times particularly, heard 
something of; I am not at all surprised at them, I 
expect they will go on a great deal fiirther; but the 
motive of them will before long be seen (if men have 
eyes), and then, possibly, they may be stopped. When 
I had the honour of having anything to say to the 
Custom House building, some of the loudest de- 
claimers against my extravagance are now correcting 
my abuses of power. Perhaps Government and the 
public may, before I die, find out that I had as much,' 
or more, attention to the public money, than those 
who railed at me. As to you, I really do not under- 
stand at present what situation you stand in. I know 
very well that you are employed to make plans, and 
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execute them, for stores, &c., but whether you are 
employed at the same tune to throw down or destroy 
them, faster than you raised them, I know not; if 
you were, I know it would be a matter of deep regret 
to you, although such a system might be attended 
with profit; but if other people are employed to 
destroy your works as fast as you erect them, it is 
deep regret, without any comfort. The system of im- 
provements going on I cannot attempt to comment 
on; I suppose it is done for the best, but certain I 
am, if it be best, all the works which have been con- 
structed were undertaken in supreme ignorance. It 
is true they were supposed to be foimded on long 
experience, but genius and intuitive knowledge, with' 
out either experience or inquiry, is a much better 
guide in all matters of this kind; ***** but 
I do not believe all this is to injure you; who it is to 
benefit I cannot say. As to you presenting a memo- 
rial to His Excellency, that is a matter of great de- 
licacy. What would he do with such a memorial? Hp 
could not act upon it without an investigation, in 
which he must call upon the Board to defend them- 
selves, and upon you to come forward and accuse, 
in such a case nothing less than demonstration of 
impropriety would answer your pupose; matter of 
opinion would not do, for although your opinion 
was clearly right, and their's wrong, yet error of 
opinion is not crime, especially in a matter of which 
the defendants cannot be supposed competent judges. 
All that can be done with prudence, in my opinion. 
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is to state the improprieties going forward, to fur- 
nish a knowledge of them to those who may have 
an opportunity of apprising men in power of them, 
and of putting them upon a proper track of inquiry 
upon the subject, when the truth may come out 
upon examination of proper persons, among whom 
you might naturally be called on, when you Would 
not come forward as an accuser, but as a sum- 
moned witness, to speak the truth, which could not 
give offence to any man. 

" I do not believe one word of any man now at 
the board quitting it. It is true that you have lost 
many of your friends in this country, but you are 
not to despair; you have children and grand-children, 
and you have friends, perhaps not, at this moment, 
consulted upon matters in which you may be con- 
cerned*; but these are temporary clouds that pass 
across the sun, and all the little, low, ignorant non- 
sense, which at this instant prevails, will be seen 
through, and dissipate before it is long. 

" Now, my dear Sir, keep up your spirits until 
summer, and then come down to me, for any time 
you can spare, and we will talk of old times, and 
although we cannot help what is going forward, yet 
we can most certainly console ourselves with the 
certain knowledge that, in an expenditure of very 
great amount, between £200,000 and £300,000, 
the public lost not a sixpence by either of us, nor 

* This alludes, perhaps, to family matters which occurred at 
that time. 

N 
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can mankind, I believe, make an accusation against 
us. 

" I am, my dear Sir, most truly, 

" Your affectionate, humble Servant, 

" J. Beresfobd." 

Mr. Gandon further observes in his diary: " The 
west wing of this building was not commenced for 
some time after the north and south fronts were 
erected, as it was not then decided in what manner 
the apartments forming this part of the building 
should be appropriated, whether for the residence 
of Commissioners, or to be fitted for stores and 
other oflSices connected with the Revenue or Excise. 
The Government having decided that this part of 
the building should be appropriated for stores, and 
terminated every prospect of affording any further 
accommodation to any other Commissioners than the 
chief Commissioner of the Revenue and Excise, with 
apartments for the principal secretaries to each of 
these departments. This appropriation of this part 
of the Custom House by Government, in which the 
architect could, in no manner, be interested, nor 
could interfere, was the cause of considerable em- 
barrassment in expediting the progress of the build- 
ing. There was an indifference manifested in pro- 
curing the necessary signatures and warrants for 
money to defray the monthly expenditure, which 
was more markedly shewn during the absence of 
the Chief Commissioner ; moreover, at this time, a 
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person was appointed to succeed me, as architect* 
and engineer, whenever the new Custom House 
should be completed" 

Again he observes: " After considerable trouble I 
experienced in making arrangements for the fitting 
up necessary fixtures for the offices, such as had 
previously been introduced in Somerset House, for 
which purpose I had given directions to the princi- 
pal carpenter to procure a quantity of well-seasoned 
oak timber ; the Commissioners thought proper to 
order this department to be given to a cabinet- 
maker, over whose bills and works the architect 
was to have no control. In addition to all this, I 
was frequently placed in a very impleasant position 
in my occasional correspondence with the Commis- 
sioners, which generally occurred when Mr. Beres- 
ford was absent from the presidency of the Board." 

It is pleasant to pass from the relation of these 
petty, but fruitful sources of wrong and chagrin, to 
the evidences of the high esteem in which Mr. Gan- 
dou was held by his steadfast admirer and friend, 
Mr. Beresford. 

** DawHak^ Teignmouthy Devon, 
" October 14, 1804. 
"Your letter of the 10th September I received 
upon the 13th of October, owing to your having 

^ This appointment was given to an accounting clerk, whom 
Mr. Grandon had brought over from London, and who was after- 
wards dismissed for improper practices. 

n2 
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directed to me near Newtown-Limavady, the post- 
master of which place drinks, and the office is ill- 
conducted. When at home my post-town is Derry, 
but I have not been out of England since April. 
Parliament sat imtil July, and I have been at Bristol 
and here with Miss Beresford ever since for her 
health. She recovered at Bristol for the first six 
weeks, but, tmfortunately, caught cold and fell back, 
but is much better since she came here to the mild- 
est and safest climate I ever was in. I flatter myself 
that she will return home perfectly well. 

** I am sorry to hear that you have had so severe 
an attack of the gout. I had a severe cold in Lon- 
don in July, which terminated in a six days' gout, 
but I never have got rid of the swelling in my left 
ankle since ; it swells in the course of the day, and 
falls again at night, so that in the morning I am 
quite fine. 

'' I sincerely wish you joy of being nearly done 
with the Board, for I have often thought of the 
situation you must have been in since I left it, par- 
ticularly since architects much superior to yourself 
have got into it. What with superior knowledge 
in one, suspicion in a second, jealousy in a third, 
malice in a fourth, and total ignorance in all, you 
must have been well tormented : but if they tor- 
mented you, they are pretty well tormented them- 
selves at present, both by Treasury and Board of 
Inquiry. To be in two inquisitions at the same 
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time is too much ; thank God I am free from them 
all! 

" I am, dear Gandon, 

" Very sincerely your's, 

" J. Beresford." 

The last letter addressed to him by his valuable 
and sincere friend is dated October 22, 1805. 

*' Walworth, 
" My dear Gandon, — I received your letter of 
the 18th yesterday. It is utterly impossible for me 
to conjecture what the Commissioners of Inquiry 
mean by the requisition they put to you — to furnish 
the estimate or account of the docks or stores. I 
do not believe there was an estimate of those which 
have been built ; there was a plan, so as to shew 
what was to be the appearance of the crescent oppo- 
site the new Custom House; and there was also some 
application to Government to sanction thie purchase 
of the ground for stores, and an estimate of what 
was to be paid for it, and what part was to be re-let 
or sold; to all of which you had nothiiig to say, 
except the plan of the appearancp. There was 
afterwards another application, I think, to Govern- 
ment, stating that the whole ground would be little 
enough for the stores ; thus much I recollect. 

" I have heard that there are schemes and plans 
of extending the stores. If the Commissioners allude 
to that, and suppose that you have been consulted, 
and have made estimates, &c., — to be sure it is odd 
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enough to call for estimates of buildings already 
executed, — ^but be that as it may, you sent them the 
proper answer, viz., that, when you were employed, 
the Board appointed an officer* to the sole purpose 
of inspecting and checking your accounts, and di- 
rected you to lay before him your accounts and 
vouchers, which you constantly did, in obedience to 
such order, and that, in consequence, you have no 
document to enable you to lay accounts before the 
Commissioners ; and you may add that, when Parlia- 
ment called for accounts of the expenditure of the 
Custom House, such accounts were always furnished 
by the officer. Such appears to me to be the glorious 
confusion of business, and the dissensions existing 
where none ought to be, that it is hard to conjec- 
ture who is aimed at in the attack. There are so 
many whisperers who carry tales against each other, 
that the Commissioners have, I believe, many hares 
on foot ; whether they will ever overtake one of them, 
I cannot say, but, as far as I can see, they are not on 
the right scent. 

" I think Morgan's acknowledgments are your 
quietus, I am very sorry to hear that your head is 
out of order: avoid business, and take exercise, get 
into Irish post-chaises, and come and visit me, they 

will give you a good shaking. 

" Ever your's, 

"J. Beresford." 

* Mr. Morgan was the officer appointed by the Commissioners, 
for this specific purpose. 
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On the cover of this letter was written: " This 
was the last letter I received from my truly upright 
and most sincerely attached friend. He departed 
this life very shortly afterwards; a cold, which 
caused fever, terminated his valuable existence." 

Mr. Gandon was deeply affected by the death of 
this, his early patron and steadfast friend; a long- 
protracted fit of gout was the consequence, which 
threatened such fatal results, that he was advised 
by his medical friends to remove from Dublin for 
change of air and scene. Some short time previous 
to his illness he had purchased a house and grounds 
at Lucan ; to this residence he removed. The pure 
invigorating air of this now neglected village had 
the most beneficial effect, and restored him to the 
enjoyment of better health than he had experienced 
for many years. In consequence, he determined, as 
soon as he could make arrangements for the com- 
pletion of his last public work, the King's Inns, to 
retire to Lucan for the residue of his days. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

LETTER FROM PAUL 8ANDBT IN 1806. HIS DEATH. BfEMOIR OF 
HIM, FROM MR. GANDON's NOTES. OTHER CONTEMPORARIES. 
DOMINICK SERRES. RICHARD WILSON. RICHARD PATON. ATHE- 
NIAN STUART. 

Ldterfrom Paul Sandiy^ Esq. 
" As you, my dear Gandon, have been building 
for fame and immortality in the land of potatoes, of 
which are many monuments in Dublin and elsewhere, 
standing to testify to Prince Posterity the superior 
skill of the architect, and now, while French slaves 
are planting the tree of liberty in various parts of 
the world, you with more utility are raising and 
fostering young plants to give you shade, pleasure, 
and profit, — let the majestic oak, king of the future 
forests, be found, with a numerous offspring, to aug- 
ment in future time the British navy. 

" The sacred oaks of Snowdon and Mona are only 
known by the poet's pen, and the majestic forests of 
Windsor have long since lowly bowed their heads 
to the adze of keen necessity, and lust of lucre, 
while the humble elm lends its feeble aid to battle 
with our enemies at sea. 

" You commence your letter by mentioning in- 
creasing years, and croak like a banished mortal in a 
foreign land. Though you get not a slice of John 
Bull's loaf, which is very difficult to obtain by us 
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poor souls, yet you have this consolation to bid 
defiance to famine, for you not only have land to 
plant, but also good potatoes, which latter are most 
certainly preferable to John Bull's bread, with alum 
and lime, to screw up our mortal bodies. Your suf- 
ferings from our enemy the gout, I, from sad expe- 
rience of full forty years past, can weU be aware of, 
and consider that, at our advanced stage of life, not 
any hope remains for any remission from the ex- 
cruciating torments of this enemy to our tranquillity; 
and I entirely agree in your remark, that any un- 
easiness of mind is a sure and never-failing prologue 
of commencing its visits to our extremities, until at 
length it takes the citadel by storm or sap. But 
why should you, at this time of life, incline your 
thoughts to any uneasiness as regards worldly affairs? 
you have, to my knowledge, been grappling with 
professional honours for upwards of fifty years, 
and eventually have obtained all the success you, 
in your most ardent anticipations, hoped to acquire; 
success which you so justly merited. You see, my 
dear friend, what your kind letter has done, it has 
set my old trotting strings a going, and I almost feel 
I am near twenty years younger than I was this 
morning. 

" I really am delighted with your planting, it is 
the best hobby a reasonable man can mount: in the 
juvenile part of my life, I put a few acorns in my 
brother's garden at Windsor, and found great plea- 
sure in viewing the opening buds. My son, Thomas, 
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has been a great planter also, having ten living 
instances of his nurseryship; such kind of plants 
become very expensive as they advance, but there 
is one comfort in the old saying, ' God sends bread 
for all the mouths he creates/ 

" You inquire about the Fine Arts, and what 
branch of them I am engaged in: I have tried all 
kinds of hobbies, and, having b\iilt many castles in 
the air in vain, I am induced to model other castles, 
until I filled my cases, and as His Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to say, ' that I am never idle, but 
can turn my hand to any thing ;' like a fox, I have 
many shifts, but none will make me independent, so 
that I must drive on imtil death drops me in a hole. 

^ In a house low, and small, 
Here remains your friend Paul.' 

" In the mean time I endeavour to keep up my 

spirits, and as long as I am enabled to make use of 

my hands, my affection wiU always dwell with you 

and your's. 

" Paul Sandby/' 

Paul Sandby died in the following year, 1807. 
Mr. Gandon has left amongst his papers the following 
memoir of his intelligent and accomplished friend. 

" PAUL SANDBY 

wasbomat Nottingham, where he andhis brother kept 
an academy: the brothers were verymuchrespectedfor 
their ingenuity and talent, particularly for their know- 
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ledge and taste in the Fine Arts. In their several styles 
of drawing they became so conspicuous as to engage 
the attention of Mr. Plumptre, the member for Not- 
tingham, by whose recommendation and interest 
they obtained situations in the Tower of London, 
where, at this time, a department was established 
for instruction in drawing, &c. The brothers were 
some time afterwards employed by General Wade 
to assist him in the military survey of the new line 
of road to Fort George, in Scotland, after the Re- 
bellion of 1745. While on this tour of inspection, 
Paul Sandby made a variety of drawings, views of 
Scottish scenery, which he afterwards published; all 
of which are faithful delineations of the scenes re- 
presented. Having acquired a number of friends, 
he was appointed by the Duke of Grafton, one of 
the ministers of the day, head drawing master to the 
military academy at Woolwich; the income being 
three hundred a year, this situation, combined with 
his other professional exertions, afforded him at this 
early period a competent independence. As the 
situation at Woolwich required his attendance only 
one day in the week, he had the remaining days for 
his professional pursuits. For this purpose he pur- 
chased a house in St. George's-row, Oxford Road, 
directly looking over Hyde Park, a truly desirable 
residence for a lover of landscape. Here Sandby 
was indefatigable in cultivating his power as an 
artist. He commenced painting in water colour 
very early in the morning; the pencil and frequently 
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the pen seldom quitted his hand until evening, al- 
lowing himself only those hours dedicated to his 
repasts, at which merit frequently met with pa- 
tronage and assistance, and his friends uniformly 
parted from his hospitable board delighted with 
his wit, conversation, and manners." 

Sandby's interesting conversazioni have been 
already alluded to; he possessed a great fund of 
humour, in which he occasionally indulged in his 
drawings, as also in several poetical eflFiisions; these 
were principally excited by some of the prevailing 
follies of the day, and these conjoint ebullitions of 
his pen and pencil were printed at his own press, 
and only distributed amongst his particular friends, 
One of those specimens of his humour was on the 
celebrated Vestris, the son of the Dieu de la Danse. 
There is a vignette in aquatint of Vestris in the 
costume of the day, instructing a goose in the 
graceful motions of the dance, to the '* lascivious 
tunings'^ of a violin, played by a man in the back- 
ground. From underneath the vignette a riband is 
displayed, on which are engraved Vestris' terms, viz,, 
'* Six guineas entrance, and a guinea a lesson " 
Accompanying this sketch are lines of some quaint- 
ness and humour. 

Until late in life Sandby's practice was confined 
to water and body-colours. From the few specimens 
he subsequently exhibited of his acquirements in 
oil-painting, his friends regretted much he had not 
commenced it at an earlier period. He had a great 
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taste for etching on copper, and he was particularly 
anxious to find out the new style of producing 
prints in imitation of original . drawings in bistre 
or ink, a style possessing great softness, of which 
St. Non had published at Paris several specimens, 
and which for a long time remained a secret. Zeal- 
ously bent on this discovery, Sandby, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Grandon, tried various experiments 
on different metals, and at length succeeded in pro- 
ducing the desired imitations by aquatint in copper. 
Sandby persevered, and ultimately produced very 
masterly works from his own landscape drawings. 
Amongst the views thus published were a series of 
Windsor Castle, on a large scale, views in North 
Wales, the encampment in Hyde Park, &c. 

The true method of executing aquatinta was 
communicated to Sandby by the Hon. Charles Gre- 
ville, who had purchased the secret at considerable 
expense. Mr. Greville was an excellent judge of 
the arts, and a liberal friend to Sandby. 

But two of Paul Sandby's children siu-vived him, 
a son and daughter; his eldest son Paul, of the 21st 
Regiment, had died long before him ; the brother, 
Thomas, abeady mentioned, was also an accomplished 
artist, in a different department; he had made archi- 
tecture his profession, and exhibited taste of a very 
high order in all the edifices he erected. From his 
acknowledged abilities, he was elected professor of 
architecture to the Royal Academy, of which he and 
his brother Paul were original members; Thomas 
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was patronized by the kte Duke of Cumberland, 
and resided at Windsor, where he enjoyed an ex- 
cellent establishment, as Deputy Ranger of Windsor 
Park; he died before his brother Paul, and left 
several daughters unprovided for, who intermarried 
with families of the highest respectability. 

Among the professional friends of Sandby, was 
his neighbour, 

DOMINICK SERBES, 

he was a fine, boisterous fellow, and was to be heard 
in his inquiries from the moment he entered Sand- 
by's hall door untQ his appearance in the studio. 
According to his own account he was bom at Auch, 
in Grascony, and educated at a college in that city. 
When he was a young man he left his friends rather 
abruptly, and sailed to the Indies, which voyage, it is 
said, was occasioned by a disappointment of a ten- 
der nature. He remained a few years at the Ha- 
vannah, and afterwards entered on board of a Spa- 
nish man of war, in which he was taken prisoner ; 
being, as he represented himself, lieutenant in the 
ship, he was brought to England and confined in 
the Marshalsea Prison in the borough. Soon after 
his liberation he married, and commenced his career 
as a painter by making small views of shipping, &c., 
in which he became very successful, and acquired 
the patronage of several gentlemen in the naval de- 
partment. 

In the year 1785 Serres painted a large picture 
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of an engagement between a French and English 
frigate by moon-light, in which the former claimed 
the victory. This picture he brought to Paris, where 
it was disposed of. This was his only visit to Paris, 
although bom in that country. He became a cele- 
brated marine painter; he painted Lord Howe's 
engagement with the combined squadrons of France 
and Spain, off the coast of Gibraltar, 1782. This 
picture was painted as a pendant to Mr. Copley's 
picture in the Council Chamber at Guildhall. 

When the Royal Academy was instituted, Mr. 
Serres was chosen one of the original members, and 
in 1792 he succeeded Mr. Wilson as Librarian to the 
Academy. For this office he was eminently quali- 
fied, being a good Latin and Italian scholar; in the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French languages he was 
well versed ; in the English language, too, he con- 
versed fluently. He filled the office of Librarian with 
great credit to himself, and considerable advantage 
to the Institution. 

In private life Serres was a very amiable man, very 
fond of his art, which he cultivated with assiduous in- 
dustry. He died at a very advanced age, at his house 
in St. George's-row, in November, 1793, and was 
interred at Paddington. He left two sons, both artists, 
and several daughters. 

In another note Mr. Gandon says : " In the year 1769 
I became acquainted with two valuable friends, Ri- 
chard Paton, and Richard Wilson; the first an eminent 
marine painter; the latter the celebrated landscape 
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painter, whose pictures are now so fully appreciated, 
and sell for such large sums of money." Wilson's life 
has been so often given to the public, and every 
anecdote illustrative of the man so frequently pub- 
lished, that it is unnecessary here to dwell on the 
character and merits of this truly great painter.* 
He writes thus of 

RICHABD PATON. 

" When a boy he is said to have attracted the notice of 
Admiral Sir Richard Knowles, who took him to sea in 

* Mr. Grandon's intimacy with, and admiration of Wilson's 
talents, induced him to etch several of his pictures. In a volume 
found in his collection are twelve engravings after Wilson, five 
by James.Gandon, two by Farrington, R. A., and two by Michael 
fJi Angelo pooker. The latter was at times a celebrated harlequin, 
as well as engraver. These engravings are now very scarce, few 
only having been printed. Mr. Gandon, Jun. has kindly presented 
a set of them to the Koyal Hibernian Academy. He had also an 
original picture by Wilson, which his father mentions having 
procured at Vallence's auction room in Eustace-street, thus: " t 
attended a large sale of books, &c., belonging to the celebrated 
library of D. B. Daly, which was sold at Vallence's auction-room. 
Lord Portarlington, Mr. F. Trench, and Mr* Andrew Caldwell, 
were present. After the auction had terminated, Mr. VaUence 
observed: ' Mr. Gandon, you area good judge of pictures; there 
is a large picture against my book cases, greatly in my way, I 
will put it up by auction.'* The picture was accordingly put up, 
and generally supposed to be by Barrett : the bidding had ad- 
vanced to £4 10«., and VaUence was anxious to dispose of it, and 
knocked it down on my advancing the bidding to £5. * Now, my 
Lord Portarlington,' I said, ' you must give me at least £200 if 
you wish to possess this picture ; it is an indubitable picture of 
Wilson's ; I was present when he was painting it.' " — Ed. 
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his squadron (I presume as his clerk, Paton having 
been well educated, and being an excellent account- 
ant) ; how long he remained in the actual emplo3m[ient I 
never heard, nor did he ever mention any circumstance 
concerning his early life ; neither could I ever learn 
through whose interest or influence he obtained his 
situation in the Excise Office, in which, at the time 
of his death, he had risen to be head of his depart- 
ment, being one of the Accountant-Generals ; nor 
could I ever learn how he acquired his knowledge 
in art, but when our acquaintance commenced he 
was far advanced in it. He was a very early riser, 
and as his official duties were but from 10 to 3 
o'clock, he was enabled to devote several hours each 
day to his favourite pursuit, painting. There was a 
friend of his, Mr. Taverner, professionally a proc- 
tor and solicitor, but an excellent amateur artist: he 
painted in oil. This gentleman had the reputation 
of being an excellent colour ist, and from him Paton 
acquired considerable knowledge. In point of for- 
tune Paton was very independent. His pictures 
were chiefly of shipping ; they were first submitted 
ta the public in the exhibitions of the Incorporated 
Society, where they were highly valued. The first 
picture he exhibited was in the year 1776, a view of 
the city and port of Kochester. It was the first of 
a series of views, of the Royal Dock Yard, at Dept- 
ford, the Royal Hospital of Greenwich, with the 
Procession of the Trinity Boys, &c* He afterwards 
painted another series of pictures, the Destruction 
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of the Turkish Fleet in the Bay of Chesine ; these 
were splendidly coloured, the figures were painted 
by Mortimer. Paton presented them to the Em- 
press of Russia, who honouredhimby acceptingthem, 
and in return sent him one thousand pounds, with a 
gold medal containing her portrait; at the same time 
expressing her desire to have them engraved, for 
which purpose she expended six hundred pounds. 
The Empress reserved for her own use but a few of 
the impressions, and most liberally presented Paton 
with the plates. 

" There are several of his pictures in the Council 
Room, Guildhall, which were presented by that great 
encourager of the Fine Arts, the late Alderman Boy- 
dell, a man justly meriting the highest distinction as 
a patron of the Fine Arts, having during a long life 
expended more money in the employment of artists, 
and the cultivation of art, than any man of his time 
or any man since. 

" Among the pictures presented by Alderman 
Boydell to the City of London, is a representation of 
the Lord Mayor's Show, in which the figures are 
painted by Mortimer. Paton's pictures will rank with 
the finest productions of modern marine painting. 
His moonlight effects are admirable, and when he 
introduced any conflagration, the glow of light and 
colour was quite impressive. 

"Paton had been thirty years married. His lady 
died without issue. He survived her for some years, 
and died in the year 1791, aged 74 years. His ap- 
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pearance and manners were prepossessing, although 
to strangers he was reserved. His official duties and 
his close application to the arts, left him little time 
for mixing in society, hence, perhaps, the reservation 
of manner of which we speak ; but to the few friends 
with whom he associated, he was much endeared. 
His habits were by no means expensive, so that he 
must have left a considerable property, but how it 
was disposed of, or by whom retained, his friends 
could never learn. 

" Paton was on terms of great intimacy with 

STUART": 

they were both my seniors by at least thirty years. Of 
the early life of Stuart, like that of jny friend Paton, 
I never could obtain any satisfactory information. 
He was bom about the year 1713, and set out for 
Italy in 1742 (the very year in which I was bom), 
where he remained six or seven years studying paint- 
ing and architecture. Whilst at Rome he formed the 
idea of visiting Greece : in what particular depart- 
ment of the arts he practised whilst at Rome, or by 
what means he supported himself, I never learned, 
but he must have acquired a considerable knowledge 
of literature, and a critical knowledge of classical 
architecture. His literary reputation was j5rst esta- 
blished at Rome, where he published a work at the 
expense of the Pope, entitled " De obelisco Caesaris 

" Athenian Stuart. 

o2 
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August! &c., &c., ad Carolum Wentworth, Comitenr 
de Maltou '' This work procured him the honour of 
being presented to His Holiness the Pope, a distinc- 
tion, perhaps, never before conferred on an artist 
who was a Protestant. 

** Previous to Stuart's departure for Greece he 
was liberally supplied with money by the Marquis of 
Rockingham, the late Earl of Charlemont, Mr. Daw- 
kins, and many other noblemen and gentlemen, who 
gave every assistance to enable him to explore 
Greece. 

'' Stuart having made his arrangements, and being 
accompanied by a Mr. Revett, an architect whom he 
met at Rome, left that city in March, 1750, and after 
stopping in several parts of Italy until the January 
following, they embarked at Venice in an English 
ship for Greece, and landed at Zante; and after ex- 
ploring the Archipelago, eventually arrived at Athens, 
where they remained for some time ; Mr. Revett 
measuring and delineating the diflferent remains of 
antiquity, which had escaped the ruthless hands of 
barbarians. Stuart left Athens in 1753, leaving 
Mr. Revett to continue his researches amongst the 
remaining antiquities, which had been unnoticed by 
former travellers. 

" The first volume of the Antiquities of Athens 
was published in 1762, whilst I was serving my 
time to Sir William Chambers, who, in his style 
of architecture, was quite a Roman. On the appear- 
ance of Stuart's Athens there was a great sensa- 
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tion created in England amongst the admirers of the 
Fine Arts ; it grew into an almost mania for Greek 
Architecture. 

" Stuart's reputation as an architect was greatly 
increased by his Antiquities of Greece ; he acquired 
vast distinction, and obtained a number of high and 
influential patrons ; he was, in short, consulted as a 
truly classical authority upon the subject of architec- 
ture. He was greatly admired by Lord Anson, whose 
influence procured for him the appointment of Sur- 
veyor of Greenwich Hospital, a situation at that time 
almost a sinecure, and the income considerable. 
This, added to his professional wealth, rendered him 
perfectly independent. 

" After the destruction, by fire, of the church of 
Greenwich Hospital, Stuart rebuilt it ; the style of 
the decorations was very rich, and became very pre- 
valent after the appearance of his Grecian Antiquity. 
It was adopted by the most eminent architects, par- 
ticularly by the Adams. 

" Several good judges of Architecture, however, 
have considered the ornamental embellishments of 
Greenwich Church as rather exuberant, particularly 
for a place of worship, where the light or fantastic 
ornaments, suitable to a concert or drawing-room, 
are out of keeping. 

" The Marquis of Rockingham induced Stuart 
to embark in the project of exploring Greece, and 
most munificently assisted him in his prosecution of 
it. His Lordship, also, on Stuart's return to Eng- 
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land, coirtinued his patronage, and formed a society 
of noblemen and gentlemen whose professional ob- 
jects were subjects connected with literature and 
antiquities ; these noblemen and gentlemen were of 
the Rockingham party. They held weekly meetings 
at Stuart's house in Leicester-square; and although 
the avowed objects were literature and antiquities, 
yet it was generally reported that the political move- 
ments of the Rockingham party were arranged at 
these meetings. 

"Lady Charlotte Wentworth, sister to the Marquis, 
was much attached to Stuart's family, and conti- 
nued her friendship towards them during her Lady- 
ship's life-time. 

"Stuart was very intimate with that distinguished 
navigator, Captain Cooke; the two families were 
warmly and steadily attached. Indeed, in those days, 
professional men had more enlightened patrons, 
and warm friends, than in latter years. Stuart was 
highly appreciated by them all. He was twice mar- 
ried; by his first wife ha had one son, by the second 
he had five children, one of whom died early, of de- 
cline. His son was in the navy, and died in the year 
1800. His youngest son was in his own profession, 

" Stuart died at his house in Leicester-square in 
February, 1788, in the 75th year of his age. He was: 
interred in the vaults of St Martin's Church, 

" I must confess that my curiosity was much excited 
to ascertain, from such a discerning and enlightened 
individual as Stuart, the true cause why Grecian 
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Architecture should be so imuch extolled by all the 
writers, ancient and modem, as being so captivating 
and impressive in appearance ; the more particularly 
so, as, so far as I have yet met with delineations of 
Greek temples, there appears a uniformity of design 
and arrangement ; several are evidently constructed 
of great dimensions, but it has been my humble opi- 
nion, that in variety the Roman Architecture excelled 
the public edifices of Greece. Stuart frankly ac- 
knowledged that the fine blue sky, the constant sun- 
shine, with the bleaching of the stone and marble to 
a pure white colour, combined with the exquisite 
beauty of the proportions of the different existing 
remains of Grecian structure, contributed to render 
their appearance truly impressive*. 

* It is evident from the question here put, and the reasons 
assigned for putting it, that the bias on Mr. Gandon's mind was 
in favour of Roman Architecture. Be it so. No man ever pro- 
duced finer specimens of that school, therefore, no man was 
better entitled to prefer it. We wmt, however, with Stuart's 
" frank acknowledgment," by which he leaves it not only in- 
ferential, but may be said to admit as fact, that Grecian Archi- 
tecture owes its impressive effect to the adjuncts of blue sky 
and sunshine. It is true he talks of. the exquisite beauty of pro- 
portion, but he talks of it as only aiding in the general impres- 
sion ; we take leave to say it creates that impression, and the 
picturesque accompaniments of sky and sunshine acquire their 
chief attraction as the accessories of such exquisite beauty. 

However sensible of the pictorial advantages which such ad- 
juncts confer, we cannnot consent that the glorious architecture 
of the Greeks shall be indebted to them for that impressive 
effect which is the result of its own intrinsic grandeur, its noble 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



FURTHER NOTICES OF EARLY ASSOCIATES. HENDERSON, THE 
ACTOR. MORTIMER THE ARTIST. TILLY KETTLE. FRANCIS 
WHEATLEY, R. A. ANECDOTE OF YANDERVELDE. KIRBY. RICH- 
ARD DATTON. WRIGHT OF DERBY. VAN HACKEN. TARRET 
LEE. PAUL DUFFIN. WOOLASTON. CASTELLS. YERELST. 
ORAM. MRS. BEALE. FLAXICAN. 



"During my attendance at Shipley's academy, I 
formed many acquaintances, which in after life were 
to me sources of great gratification. Many of these 
students embarked in other professions and pursuits ; 
amongst others my friend Henderson, and my valued 
and esteemed friend, Captain Grose, the eminent 
antiquarian. 

simplicity, its *' exqiiisite beauty of proportion," evident not 
only in the most fractional part as a part, but as a constituent 
of one grand ensemble. The question as regards the compara- 
tive merits of the architecture of the two nations, should be dis- 
cussed on the grounds of science, art, and taste, wholly irrespec- 
tive of atmospherical influence. Sunshine and blue skies can 
do nothing for deformity, but expose it; as to beauty or grandeur, 
they can create neither; they can but develope them. 

From Mr. Gandon's question we gather the fact, that his cause 
of preference for the Roman style, was its variety, contrasted 
with Grecian uniformity. Roman architecture has certainly 
more variety, which, when the sole object is not grandeur, is a 
perfection. The beautiful and picturesque may, perhaps, ought 
to have variety, but true grandeur rejects all flutter, its cha- 
racteristics are magnitude and simplicity. — Ed. 
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^' Several years after our early aquaintance, I ex- 
perienced the highest gratification in meeting my 
old drawing companion, Henderson, when he was 
engaged at the Dublin theatre, then under the ma- 
gagement of Mr. Daly, the patentee proprietor. Hen- 
derson delighted the Dublin audience with his just 
conceptions of the character of Sir John Falstaflf, 
which he so inimitably portrayed. It was then that 
he and I renewed our old acquaintance over a bottle 
of good old Port wine. 

*' Had Henderson been spared to the ordinary 
extent of human life, we should have seen on the 
EngUsh stage greater variety of characters, with 
greater degrees of merit, than have been shewn; but 
he was, unfortunately, cut off at the age of thirty- 
six. His illness was, at first, not believed to be 
dangerous, but he sunk rapidly under its attacks, 
and, when the body was opened by Cruikshank, 
the eminent anatomist, the disease was found to be 
ossification of the heart. 

*'Two excellent portraits of Henderson were 
painted, one by Gainsborough, the other by Rom- 
ney. The one by Gainsborough represents him in 
the act of studying a passage, in which he appears 
deeply interested. That by Romney is rather an 
historical portrait, representing him as Macbeth, 
when stopped by the witches on the heath. This 
is an excellent picture, the size of life, the figures 
half-length, painted on a whole-length cloth on its 
side. It admirably represents the man, and shews 
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that the good taste of this accomplished actor had sug- 
gested to him the propriety of adopting the dress of 
the timesin which the scene is supposed to have taken 
place. This great reformation in the costume of those 
characters which Henderson impersonated, began 
long before John Kemble appeared on the stage. 

'' There was another drawing companion of mine 
at Shiple/s, to whom I bore a strong attachment, 
and for whose talents I always entertained the high- 
est respect. This was 

MORTIMER, 

the celebrated history painter. He was, as to origina- 
lity, a Shakspere in the Arts ; many a convivial hour 
we spent together. Mortimer obtained several pre- 
miumsgivenby the Society of Art. Thefirstwasforthe 
best historical picture : the sum given fifty guineas. 
The subject was Edward the Confessor stripping 
his mother of her effects. The following year he 
was again a competitor, and obtained the first 
premium of one hundred guineas : the subject was 
Paul preaching to the Romans. This was an un- 
common effort for so young a man ; he was then 
but twenty-five years old. The rapidity of his exe- 
cution was astonishing, and his powers of drawing 
superior to anything producedby his contemporaries. 
I have a beautiful drawing by him, of an Academy 
figure from life, which he executed in about one 
hour and a half I have another drawing of his, 
which represents the one-half the skeleton, the other 
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the nude, with all the muscles most truly expressed. 
This drawing he finished one evening when we 
were together. His knowledge of anatomy was 
very profoimd. His compositions of banditti and 
robbers are equal to those of Salvator Eosa. His 
King John signing Magna Charta, his Battle of 
Agincourt, and his Death on the pale Horse, are in 
every way worthy of his pencil He died early in 
life, of fever. He was a fine, manly fellow, very 
superior, both mentally and personally, and would 
have done honour to any age or country. 

" Some of his captious enemies alleged agaiast 
him, *that he was fond of playing cricket'; so he 
was, and many a game he and I, accompanied by 
Charles Churchill, had together. My intellectual 
friend possessed all those qualities of head and 
heart which made his society so truly agreeable; 
but, in justice, it must not be forgotten that^ with 
all his fondness for society, and for athletic exercise, 
he never neglected the cultivation of his mind. 
He stored it with vast knowledge, particularly as 
regarded the art which he professed, and in which 
he became so preeminently distinguished. 

*' TILLY KETTLE 

was the son of a coach-painter in the city of Lon- 
don, who taught him the first rudiments of his art. 
The occupation his father was employed in not 
suiting his inclination, he began to study the higher 
departments of the Arts, and commenced copjdng 
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the productions of some of his contemporaries in 
portrait painting, by which he acquired a facility of 
colouring from the masters he copied, Mr. Rey- 
nolds (afterwards Sir Joshua) having at this period 
arrived in London from Italy, young Kettle was 
introduced to him; and, some short time afterwards, 
Kettle borrowed from Marchi (one of Sir Joshua's 
pupils) the portrait of Joseph, which Mr. Reynolds 
had previously exhibited. In this copy from Rey- 
nolds, Kettle altered the draperies, and produced 
his copy in the costume of a Turk. When Kettle 
returned the original to Rejmolds, and produced his 
copy, he was highly complimented on the merits of 
the copy by Reynolds, who, however, excused him- 
self from lending any more pictures. This picture 
was afterwards purchased by Mr. Paul Sandby on 
Kettle going out to India, and was considered by 
good judges as every way equal to the original in 
spirit and colouring. 

*' The approbation Mr. Kettle had acquired by his 
copy of a picture from Rejmolds did not procure 
that encouragement in London he expected. He 
was, in consequence, induced to visit India, which 
was attended with the success and encouragement 
he anticipated. On his return from India he mar- 
ried the daughter of Paine, the architect ; the con- 
nexion proved unfortunate and expensive ; he built 
a large house in London, and expended the money 
he had acquired in India ; difficulties and demands 
of various kinds interfering with his professional 
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pursuits, he was induced to seek an asylum in 
Ireland, but, being again disappointed in his pro- 
fessional prospects", and his creditors becoming 
pressing, after a few months^ residence he again 
obtained permission to visit India, but died during 
his passage. His portraits were admirable like- 
nesses, executed with great freedom of pencil, and 
chaste in colouring**. 

"FBANCIS WHEATLBY, R.A. 

was born in Wild-court, Covent-garden, in 1747. 
His father was a master-tailor, and placed him early 
in life under D. Founier, an excellent drawing- 
master and teacher of perspective. Wheatley soon 
shewed a disposition that, by perseverance, he was 
likely to excel. His style of drawing was much 
improved by his introduction and intimacy with 
the late regretted Mr. Mortimer, who was a student 
under Hudson, and an historical painter of the first 
order, and whose drawings were very superior. Mr. 

* There was great political excitement in Ireland at this 
period, 1803, ever unfavourable to the Fine Arts. 

** Mr. Gandon has in his possession a portrait of his father in 
oil, half length, painted by Kettle, during his limited visit to 
Dublin. The head is finely painted, and an excellent likeness, as 
Mr. Grandon, Sen., appeared at that time. The head only was 
painted by Kettle: he had not sufficient time, during his short 
visit to Dublin, to finish the picture; but Mr. Gandon's valuable 
friend, Mr. Cuming, has made it a desirable painting by adding 
the draperies and accompaniments. 
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Wheatley did not suffer this acquaintance to pass 
away without reaping some advantage from the con- 
nexion, as, by continually copjring his drawings and 
paintings, he gradually acquired a style more pure 
than that which he originally practised. Wheatley 
continuing to reside with his father when ayoungmau 
(his place of residence, Wildcourt, was at this pe- 
riod principally inhabited by players), he became ac- 
quainted with Powell, who was one of the managers 
of Covent Garden Theatre, from whom he obtained 
the freedom of the house. Being a handsome and 
fashionably-dressed young man, with a good address, 
and mingling with constant visiters at Covent Grar- 
den Theatre, he met company, with whom he be- 
came acquainted, that involved him in expenses 
his limited means did not authorize ; and it is 
probable, that, from his having early contracted ex- 
pensive habits, he found it difficult, in more ad- 
vanced life, to restrain his inclinations, and live 
in accordance to his means. Having early in life 
involved himself in debt, he was induced to visit 
Dublin ; he was so far fortunate to arrive in that 
city at a time favourable for his professional ex- 
ertions, as, at this period, there was great excite- 
ment in the Irish Volunteer Corps, which was 
composed of the most respectable citizens, and the 
cavalry was formed of noblemen and gentlemen of 
the highest rank in Ireland, and commanded by His 
Grace the late Duke of Leinster. Wheatley availed 
himself of this opportunity, and, being a spectator 
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of one of the first great public meetings, when the 
Volunteers were assembled together in College- 
green on the anniversary of a day of great public 
rejoicing, he made a drawing of the review, from 
which he shortly afterwards painted a picture in 
oil, in which several portraits of distinguished in- 
dividuals were introduced. This picture meeting 
with general approbation, a large subscription was 
made, and a print of the review was engraved 
and distributed to the several subscribers. This 
commencement of Wheatley's exertions in DubUn 
brought him into considerable notice and profes- 
sional employment, and it only required some at- 
tention to economy to aflford him an opportunity 
of acquiring an independence. He again availed 
himself of the excitement of the times by making 
an internal view of the Irish House of Commons, 
with a representation of Mr. Grattan making a 
speech in the House on the repeal of Poyning's 
law. Mr. Wheatley had introduced the portrait of 
Mr. Grattan addressing the House, and had also 
introduced the portraits of several other members 
of the House Ustening to his speech. After this 
representation gaining publicity, some other mem- 
bers of the Parliament, not introduced in the pro- 
posed number of the members who were conspi- 
cuous in the original sketch, became anxious to be 
introduced in the picture; but a report having been 
circulated (which, it is to be hoped, was not the 
fact), viz., that, for the purpose of making additions 
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to this picture several of the early subscribers, who 
had paid half-price as sitters for the picture, had 
been rubbed out to substitute others who had 
also paid the half-price as subscribers ; from this, or 
from some other cause, the picture was never 
finished, nor, at the period produced for public 
approval ; but before Wheatley left Ireland, it was 
raffled for. 

" This was Wheatley's last attempt at portrait- 
painting in Dublin, and, being no longer employed 
in this department, he adopted other subjects, and 
commenced painting small pictures of Irish scenery, 
in which he introduced a variety of figures. His 
first essays were from Donnybrook and Palmerstown 
fairs, in which he embodied figures worthy a Wou- 
vermans, and succeeded in delineating the charac- 
ters of the peasantry, in perfect accordance with the 
humours he met with on these subjects. Being rapid 
in executing these rustic scenes, he disposed of 
his drawings as soon as finished, and was in the 
way of becoming wealthy and popular ; but his 
habits of expense became too unbounded for his 
means, and he became again involved in debts 
he was unable to defray, and returned to London, 
where he was eventually compelled to paint and 
draw for the print-sellers ; and painted and made 
drawings of familiar English rural scenery, accom« 
panied by figures, &c. By the choice of his subjects 
in this style he became popular, and in his figures 
and embellishments there was great taste. The 
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Cries of London, in twelve prints, are from Wheat- 
ley's pictures and drawings. In his compositions of 
rural scenery all the female figures represented are 
uniformly beauties, and partake of an elegance and 
taste in appearance that made them an acquisition 
as furniture prints. Wheatley became a member of 
the Royal Academy, London, and, latterly in life, was 
much afflicted with gout. He was in the receipt of 
a pension from the Academy of one hundred a year, 
and died in London, advanced in life. 

" WILLIAM VANDERVELDE, MARINE PAINTER. 

" When Vandervelde, the younger ship painter, 
died, he left his effects to an old woman in Holborn, 
with directions that she should bum all his drawings : 
this she had in part effected, when a person of the 
name of Brown, a relation of her's, coming in while 
she was burning the drawings, she was prevented 
destroying the remainder of them, which were de- 
posited in two chests; these Brown preserved imtil 
the old woman died, which happened soon after- 
wards, in 1778, when there were four or five nights' 
sale of the collection, chiefly consisting of the 
above-mentioned drawings, many of them scorched. 
Brown, who was the preserver of these drawings, 
kept a small coffee-house in the passage leading to 
Spring-gardens, and near the spot where Spring- 
garden Coffee-house now stands. 

*' There were two brothers of the name of Vander- 
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velde, one, a respectable, well-behaved man; the 
other a determined, unprincipled spendthrift. 

•* KIRBY. 

*' Kirby, the author of the Treatise on Perspective, 
served his time at Ipswich, in SuflFolk, to a widow, 
as a house and sign painter. The sign of a rose, 
painted by him, attracted the notice of Hogarth, 
who persuaded him to persevere in the arts. He 
made drawings of six or eight views of different 
ruins and churches in Suffolk, which were pub- 
lished (I think by subscription). He was applied to 
by Lord Bute, to teach the Prince of Wales (after- 
wards King George HI.) perspective; and on his 
succession to the throne was clerk of the works in 
Richmond, where he died^ 

" RICHARD DATTON 

was a native of Ireland, and is said to have received 
his instructions in drawing from the elder West, 
of Dublin, the preceptor of many early eminent 
Irish artists, and whose son and grandson, for a long 
period, were masters of the figure schools of the 
Royal Dublin Society's establishment. Datton, 
when a young man, was selected to accompany the 
late Earl of Charlemont, as his travelling companion 
on the Continent, during which period they visited 
all the celebrated parts of Italy and Greece, that at 
the period were accessible. Datton possessed con- 
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siderable knowledge of medals and antiquities, and, 
through the interest of Lord Bute, was appointed 
to a situation in the King's library*. 

*' MR. WRIGHT, OF DERBY. 

" Mr. Wright was a pupil of Hudson, and possessed 
considerable abilities in his various compositions. 
Equal to any of his contemporaries in the art of 
painting, he not only excelled in the grouping of 
figures he represented, but also in the scientific 
arrangement of his compositions. 

" The Orrery was the first picture he submitted to 
the public, at the exhibtion of the Incorporated 
Society. The lecturer introduced was the celebra- 
ted Mr. Whitehurst, an eminent watch-maker, at 
Derby, and well known for his knowledge of me- 
chanics, &c. The gentleman taking notes was a 
Mr. Burdett; the remainder of the audience were 
either relations or friends. This picture, for fine 
effect, attracted the attention of the visiters at the 
exhibition, more tlian any other picture that was 
presented for public approbation. 

*' His Chemist discovering Phosphorus, a Farrier's 
Shop, were equally excellent; these pictures are 
still in existence, and fi:om several of them prints 
have been engraved. He became a member of 
a society called the Howdellian Society, the Pre- 

' King George III. 

p2 
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fiident of which was a Mr. Howdell*. This Society 
was established for bringing together ingenious men, 
principally eminent practitioners of the Fine Arts, 
embracing music, &c.; it was particularly formed for 
the singing of catches and glees. On these occasions 
Mr. Wright was an efficient member, possessing an 
agreeable voice, and a perfect knowledge of music. 
*' Mr. Wright afterwards married, and travelled to 
Rome, where he remained three years, being fas- 
cinated with the Italian scenery. On his return 
to England he painted landscape scenery, chiefly 
solemn or moon-light scenes, in a superior style. 
Among other pictures, he produced a splendid 
picture of a great eruption of Vesuvius, and the 
illuminating the dome of St. Peter's, both capital 
pictures. On his return from the Continent he 
retired to his native town, Derby, where he died. 

" VAN HACKEN. 

" Van Hacken, the drapery painter, earned about 
£1000 per annum by his pencil. He had invented 
technical names for the different plaits in a fashion- 
able coat, so that he could communicate his orders 
by words to his brother, who worked under him» 

as, for example, * Lord A ,blue velvet (Fig. — , 

Rig and Don Diego),' &c. 

* Mr. Gandon has frequently heard his father^s encomiums on 
the many pleasant hours he, early in life, experienced as a mem- 
ber of this Society. 
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" There was another Van Hacken, who painted 
small conversation pieces, &c. Some titles to plays 
were engraved after his designs, particularly for 
Venice Preserved. 

" TARRAT LEE 

was a proctor, and painted several landscapes, sea 
storms, &c., as an amateur; though I think he some- 
times used to sell his pictures, particularly those he 
painted in landscape. 

" PAUL DUFFIN, 

an itinerant portrait painter^ He became afterwards 
a picture cleaner, and inferior dealer. His father 
kept a mad-house at Chelsea, He painted and 
etched a country wake, chiefly stolen from Teniers. 
He painted several portraits at Canterbury, and was 
living about the year 1755, when I met him at 
Mr. Barry's. 

" WOOLASTON, 

-a travelling portrait painter, residing principally in 
Canterbury. 

'* CASTELLS, 

a bird and flower painter. There are prints of the 
flowers of the twelve months, and some prints of 
birds, from his paintings. In the year 1748 he 
resided at Sheen, near the old monastery, and 
was retained by Mr. Andrews, a caUco printer, to 
draw his patterns. At that time, although far ad- 
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vanced in life, he was a very convivial and cheerful 
man, and very intimate with Mr. Scheemaker, the 
statuary. 

*' VERELST, 

a portrait painter; he painted also the picture of 
Hugh Dean left on an uninhabited island, from 
which there is a mezzotinto engraving. He was 
living about the year 1745. 

" MR. ORAM 

had a place in the Board of Works ; he painted in 
the manner of Wooton, to whom probably he had 
been a pupil: there are some prints engraved after 
his designs. 

" MRS. BEALE, 

an artist and poetess; chiefly famous for painting 
clergymen. 

'' JOHN FLAXMAN, SCULPTOR. 

** John Flaxman was the son of Flaxman who was, 
during the life of Roubiliac, employed to cast his 
plaster work, models, &c., for his monuments ; on 
whose death he took a shop in the Strand, opposite 
Durham-yard, and sold casts, figures, &c. Being 
intimate with him, as a clever young man, I fre- 
quently called at his residence to observe his early 
improvements in modelling; and from the ability I 
observed, I was determined to employ him the first 
opportunity in my power. At this time, I do not con- 
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sider he was more than about fourteen years of age. 
I gave him a drawing of a satyr's head to make a 
cast for a pilaster, which is placed on a door of 
entrance under the piazza which led to the coffee- 
rooms of the hotel, at that period in the occupa- 
tion of a Mr. Law. 

** Mr. Flaxman likewise modelled a Sphynx, with 
a boy riding on it, for a cast which I afterwards 
introduced in the design I presented to the late 
Earl of Charlemont, for additions to his Lordship's 
library in Rutland-square, Dublin. 

" DE GREE 

was a native of Antwerp, who was induced to visit 
belaud during the vice royalty of the Duke of Rut- 
land. He was much patronized by the nobility 
and gentry, more particularly by the Latouche fa- 
mily. He painted in oil, on marble and other sub- 
stances, in imitation of basso relievo, with great 
effect. His style of painting was particularly appro- 
priate to libraries, halls, staircases, and general 
interior decorations. De Gree was much respected 
by his patrons and friends, being an amiable man, 
and most desirable companion. He died early in 
life, in Dublin, in the year 1792." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



FB06RE8S OF KING's INNS. MR. OANDON^S LETTER TO LORD 
REDESDALE. RECOMMENDS H. A. BAKER TO SUCCEED HIM IN 
SUPERINTENDING THE BUILDING. CATALOGUE OF MR. GANDON's 
WORKS. MR. GANDON IN HIS RETIREMENT. LETTER TO LORD 
CASTLEREAGH. ANSWER. WELLINGTON'S TESTIMONIAL. LET- 
TER FROM DR. LEDWICH. DOTAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMT's DEPU- 
TATION TO MR. GANDON. LETTER OF MR. CUMING ON THAT 
SUBJECT. MR. GANDON's DEATH, AGED 82. GENERAL OBSER- 
VATIONS. THE FINE ARTS IN IRELAND. CONCLUSION. 



To return to Mr. Gandon's occupations in 1806-8. 
The only public building under his superintendence, 
remaining to be completed, was the King's Inns. 
For want of adequate funds the works were not 
advancing as rapidly as could have been desired. 
Finding retirement and ease requisite to his health, 
after a long professional career, and hurt by the 
letters of the then Lord Chancellor Redesdale, com- 
plaining of the slow progress of the works, Mr. 
Gandon determined to resign as architect to the 
Works, and conveyed his resignation to Lord Redes- 
dale in a letter, of which the following draught 
was found amongst his papers. 

" My Lord, — On attending, as usual, at the King's 
Inns, to view the state of the works in the dining- 
hall, I was somewhat surprised by finding a note 
left there, directed to me, in which your Lordship 
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States that you find little progress has been made 
within the last month, and that other measures 
must be taken for their completion. 

" With great respect, my Lord, I must take leave 
to dissent fi:om your Lordship's opinion of the pro* 
gress of the works; because I feel, and am convinced, 
that ^very exertion has been made by the artificers 
employed, which the season, and other circumstances 
connected with the advancing of this building, would 
admit of; and on this occasion I consider it but 
justice to Mr. Darley to observe, that in his depart- 
ment he has been particularly active, and perhaps 
more so than is consistent with prudence and the 
safety of his work, in which every degree of caution 
is required to prevent accidents, from the want of 
attention and care of those who must follow him 
in the other departments of the building. 

*' I am not aware that there has been any want 
df attention, or proper directions, on the part of the 
architect or his assistants, to forward the completion 
of the hall, and, therefore, your Lordship's observa- 
tions are unmerited. I assure your Lordship that 
it is not the interest of any architect to delay the 
finishing of works committed to his direction; and 
I take the liberty of referring your Lordship to the 
enclosed report, for the cause which occasioned any 
delay in carrying on the works of the King's Inns. 
Youir Lordship will also find in the report I have 
referred to, that it was proposed to complete the 
hall, and to appropriate the council room for a 
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library, until such time as the finances of the 
Society might enable them to complete the wing. 
Since that period circumstances have occurred in 
the conducting of the works at the King's Inns, 
contrary to the regular and general practice adopted 
by architects, which have not only occasioned con- 
fusion, delayed the progress of the building, but 
also deprived the architect of that control which it 
is absolutely necessary for him to have over the 
different artificers employed in constructing public 
works. 

" I hope I may be allowed, without the appearance 
of vanity, to assert, that the works already erected 
imder my inspection, in Dublin, are equal in mag- 
nitude and importance to any constructed in this 
part of the United Kingdom; and I trust that I 
have conducted them with credit to myself, as well 
as satisfaction to those who honoured me with their 
confidence; and I cannot but regret the misfortune 
of my not being enabled to give equal satisfaction 
to your Lordship. Under this impression, I consider 
it my duty to decline being any longer employed as 
architect to the King's Inns, and I am convinced 
that your Lordship wiU adopt such speedy mea- 
sures for completing the works as may be necessary. 

" Mr. Baker* will do himself the honour to attend 

* Henry A. Baker, R. H. Ai, the only pupil the writer of these 
memoirs believes his fath^ ever had, after Mr. J. Malton. Mr. 
Baker was a member of the Royal Hibernian Academy, and for 
some time its zealous and active Honorary Secretary ; he had dis- 
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on your Lordship as usual, to receive your direc- 
tions, to regulate the further progress of completing 
the building, as the funds of the Society may enable 
him. Mr. Baker is in possession of all my drawings 
for this building, to assist him, and his abilities are 
fully equal to the undertaking." 

Having thus closed his responsibilities with the 
Society of the King's Inns, by resigning his plans 
and necessary papers into the hands of one so com- 
petent to succeed him as Mr. Baker, he determined 
to indulge in the honourable retirement to which he 
had so justly earned his title, by an active profes- 
sional career of nearly sixty years. Long sufferings 
from gout, to which complaint he had been a mar- 
tyr from the early age of twenty-five, rendered some 
relaxation necessary to his declining years ; and the 
death of his early and close friend, Sandby, snapping 
one of the strongest of the few links that bound him 
to this world's interests, gave an additional, though 
melancholy, charm to peaceful retirement, and finally 
determined his settlement at Lucan. 

In closing the memoir of his professional career, 

tinguisbed talents for architecture, had they been developed under 
more favourable auspices. He erected the triumphal arch at Derry, 
and obtained the first prize for designs for the alteration of the 
Parliament House into a bank, although the superintendence of 
the works was not given to him. He was much esteemed by his 
contemporaries. 
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a brief catalogue of his principal designs will not 
be uninteresting. The works erected under his su- 
perintendence are marked thus:* 

Royal Exchange, Dublin. 

*Court-house and Prison at Nottingham. 

New Lunatic Asylum, London. 

*New Custom-house, Dublin. 

*Docks, and extensive stores, connected with the 
Custom House. 

New Town of Geneva, a gift to the late Marquis 
of Waterford. 

*Four Courts, Dublin. 

Carlisle Bridge, Dublin. 

Mihtary Hospital, in the Phcenix Park, presented 
to General Conyngham. 

*Portico of Parliament House, in Westmoreland- 
street, with additions to the House of Lords, Dublin. 

Various plans for alterations in House of Com- 
mons, Dublin. . 

*King's Inns, Dublin. 
■ ^^\.i' ^if\ ci^,/ It is delightful to trace in great minds the ruling 
passion strong to the very last. In his retreat at 
Lucan we still find Mr. Gandon, at a very advanced 
period of life, evincing the enthusiasm he so early 
manifested in that department of the Fine Arts he 
had more particularly adopted. Here, at his leisure 
hours, we find him composing designs of villas — 
compositions uniting domestic convenience, in inter- 
nal arrangement, with cultivated taste in their orna- 
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niental elevations. The embellishments are intended 
to be done in compo, now so much improved, jand^^ \J 
when properly done, as^durable as stone^^ Amongst /" 
his sketches were about forty in this style. Nor did 
he lose sight of the higher objects of his art; stimu- 
lated by the glorious achievements of the British 
forces, by sea and land, he felt the claims on a 
nation's gratitude, and the propriety of erecting 
suitable commemorative monuments. He addressed 
a letter to the late Lord Castlereagh on the subject^ 
of which the following is a copy: 

Lucan, 20th February, 1816. 

*' My Lord, — As your Lordship has proposed to 
Parliament to vote a triumphal memorial to cele- 
brate the brilliant achievements of our Navy, permit 
me, among others, to offer my humble ideas on a 
subject so truly gratifying to every British heart. 
That such a tribute would be called for, by a grate- 
ful people, to its brave defenders, was naturally to 
have been anticipated. On this occasion I have 
repeatedly turned in my mind, where a suitable 
place could be found in London, appropriate for 
the purpose ; audit has occurred to me, though absent 
from London for some years, that Westminster- 
bridge, with appropriate trophies, might be decora- 
ted in a suitable manner to meet the object required, 
and that the four great naval victories, particularly 
that of Trafalgar, might be united in one design. 

" The principal entrance into London by foreigners 
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and travellers, is made, on arrival by the Dover-road, 
by passing over Westminster-bridge, and no en- 
trance to any capital in Europe can produce a more 
imposing scene. The noble features of the Thames', 
the Abbey-hall, Parliament House, &c., with sur- 
rounding improvements, afford an impression to the 
stranger not easily effaced. There is nothing re- 
quired to be added to this imposing scene, but to 
make Westminster a triumphal bridge, on which a 
colonnade might be erected over the centre arch, 
and the statues of the Admirals, &c, on the adjoin- 
ing piers. Should this idea be considered too ex- 
tensive in its decorations, the wings of approach on 
each side could be decorated with rostral columns 
or obelisks, on which might be placed the statues 
of those victorious naval commanders, and on the 
pedestals bassi relievi, with suitable inscriptions. 

** In submitting this idea to your Lordship's con- 
sideration, permit me to state, that I am actuated by 
no other motive than that of anxious wishes in pro- 
moting, by every means, a tribute to our truly brave 
and honoured seamen. A long absence from Lon- 
don, and many years' retirement, may have made me 
overlook more desirable situations ; and other plans 
for this gratifying occasion may be in contemplation. 
It will afford me great pleasure, as a native of Great 
Britain, and a lover of the Fine Arts, in gratuitously 
offering any exertions of mine in furthering so 

* " Thames, the most loved of all old Ocean^s sons."— ►aSiV John 
Denham^s Lines on the Thames. 
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desirable an acknowledgment to our splendid naval 
heroes and their achievements. 

** I have the Honour to remain, 

"With every respect, 
" Your Lordship's humble Servant, 
" J. Gandon. 
" Right Hon, Lord CastLeTeagli^ 

Accompanying this letter was a sketch of the pro- 
posed architectural and other embellishments. The 
communication was duly acknowledged, thus: 

" SL James' s-square, 2M February^ 1816. 
**SiB, — I am directed by Lord Castlereagh to 
acknowledge your letter of the 20th inst., and to re- 
turn to you the plan enclosed therein. His Lord- 
ship at the same time desires that I will not fail to 
state how sorry he is that his numerous avocations 
will not permit his attending to proposals of such a 
nature. 

" I am, Sir, 
" Your most obedient Servant, 

" Joseph Planta. 
** James Gandon^ Esq.^ 

In Ireland the public mind was much excited by 
the great successes of the British arms, and the mo- 
mentous issue of the long continental war on the 
ever memorable field of Waterloo ; subscriptions 
were entered upon for a suitable testimonial to the 
victorious commander of the Allied Forces on that 
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eventful day, as also to the generals and officers of 
the British army who had distinguished themselves 
through the whole period of a long war. Mr. Gan- 
don's mind caught ardently at this subject, and, whe- 
ther labouring under attacks of gout, or in the more 
happy moments of convalescence, he was actively en- 
gaged in two different compositions for the proposed 
testimonial. 

The place which he considered most eligible for 
this grand national tribute to the brave defenders of 
their country was the entrance to the Phoenix Park 
from Barrack-street ; the form of the commemora- 
tive trophy to be a triumphal arch. All the accom- 
panying associations seemed to point to this situation 
as the most eligible. It was the entrance to a noble 
public park, the residence of Majesty's representa- 
tive. Under the arch erected here should pass the 
stream of citizens to enjoy the recreations afforded 
by, perhaps, the finest field for exercise adjoining 
any city in Europe. The military, in their field ex- 
ercises, reviews, &c., should pass under this impressive 
memento, appropriately erected in sight of that vene- 
rable institution, the Royal Hospital at Kilmainham; 
to encourage the young soldier to deeds of glory,, 
while a haven of refuge is offered to his advanced 
years, and to warm the old veteran of the Hospital 
by the heart-stirring recollections of past days. Such 
were the feelings strongly impressed upon Mr. Gan- 
don's mind, and such the appropriate considerations 
that urged his selection of this site, and, despite of 
advanced age, impelled him to impress his thoughts 
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on others, and to produce two designs, one a triumphal 
arch, drawn by his own hand, another which he only 
sketched in outline, and procured the aid of his pupil, 
Mr. Baker, to shade and tint. 

In answer to a letter addressed by Mr. Gandon to 
his friend. Dr. Ledwich, on matters evidently con- 
nected with those designs, is the following note. 

« York'Street, 1816. 

" My dear Sir, — We are extremely happy to 
hear that your health is better; but sure you don't 
intend residing in town, — be advised as to that. 

" I have carefully looked over the papers you sent 
to me : you judge very truly that whatever could pro- 
mote your professional honour, I would most cheer- 
fully contribute to; but these are my sentiments on 
the papers. 

*^ Hill's papers shew some slight knowledge of the 
theory and terms of Architecture*. He justly con- 
demns the column, and communicates an unpleasant 
fact (if it be such), the decUnation^ of Nelson's Pil- 
lar; this you justly characterize as * about it, and 
about it.' 

"Yourpapervery justly prefers the triumphalarch, 
and you have removed Hill's objections as to the 
durability of material by adducing factitious stone, 

* Doctor Hill, an eminent physician in Dublin, and an ama^ 
teur of the Fine Arts. 

** Except from the above allusion, the writer never heard of 
" the declination of Nelson's pillar," the meaning of which 

Q 
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copper, and iron : those are good hints, but it requires 
more detail of the size and decorations of the .arch 
than you have touched on. I have not bookd or 
science sufficient to supply the omission. You should 
sketch a triumphal arch and its decorations on a small 
scale, and send it to Pomeroy, or let a description be 
given in the Monthly Museum, less fugitive than 
a newspaper. 

*' I am sorry to inform you that my eyes are fail- 
ing ; I am using electricity. 

" Remaining most truly your's, 

" Edward Ledwich.'' ^ 

In the year 1823 the Royal Hibernian Academy 
was established by charter; and the Academy House 
in Lower Abbey-street was erected, and presented 
to the members of the Academy and their successors 
for ever, by Francis Johnston, Esq.; a free gift, a 
princely donation. The Academy were anxious to 
number Mr. Gandon amongst their body, and a de- 
putation, consisting of Messrs. Ashford, Cuming, and 
Johnston, the Academy's noble benefactor, waited 
upon Mr. Gandon at Lucan, to solicit his acceptance 
of an Academicianship ; which honour he declined, 
observing that his advanced age and infirmities 
would preclude his co-operating in such a desirable 

phrase is not quite obvious. This column was erected under the 
superintendence of Mr. Baker, a niaster stone mason of high cha^ 
racter, who had been employed at the new Custom House, and 
other public works. The statue was the first public work of 
the late distinguished sculptor, Thomas Kirk, K. H. A. 
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institution; but hoping that some more active and 
eflScient person might be appointed in his place. The 
writer, who was absent from Lucan at this time, 
when afterwards compiling these memoirs was anx- 
ious to procure an authentic account of this inter- 
view: to a letter addressed to Mr. Cuming for such 
information, the following is a reply, 

" 20, KUdare^street. 

*' My dear SiR,-^! am much pleased you are ar* 
ranging some notices of your late worthy father ; 
there are mdny works brought out having compa- 
ratively little claim on pubUc attention. With Dub* 
lin and its citizens \^ name is, and must continue to 
be inseparably allied ; as long as our finest classic 
structures escape the dilapidations of time, so long 
must the architect, your father, live in our memory; 
But as a painter, I feel called upon to give him that 
praise he so justly deserves, for his proper and just 
attention to the sister Arts of painting and sculpture, 
long merged in an obscurity in this part of the united 
empire not known in the other naticms of Europe. 

" The first time I had the pleasure of meeting 
your &ther was when he visited my residence, after 
being the bearer of a letter from him to Mr. Paul 
Sandby, and bringing him a reply. Our mutual 
friend, the late Mr. Ashford, informed him of my 
intended visit to London, and he embraced the 
opportunity of affording me an introduction to Mr. 
Sandby, whom I had not before known, and who 

Q2 
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received my letter of introduction as from an old 
and much valued friend. 

" Your father's sufferings from gout, and almost 
constant residence out of town, commenced soon after, 
and deprived me, confined by professional pursuits, 
of an intercourse, which, under other circumstances, 
I would have assiduously cultivated, and so much 
profited by. However, the summer occasionally 
allowed a visit to Lucan, and it was always produc- 
tive of the highest gratification. He was fond of 
the Fine Arts and its professors, and impressed 
those who conversed with him with the same feel- 
ing. I sometimes met him in his Bath chair, 
sitting out under the shade, enjoying his Tivoli, as 
he called the scene about him ; sometimes I found 
him confined to the parlour, suffering from gout, 
but always cheerful and communicative. 

•* When his late Majesty granted the charter to 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, your father and the 
late Mr. Johnston were nominated the representa- 
tives of Architecture in that body, the latter the 
well-known benefactor to the Institution. In con- 
sequence, I accompanied Mr. Johnston and Mr. Ash- 
ford in a visit to Lucan. Your father, as was usual 
to him, made our morning very pleasant; he shewed 
us a variety of sketches and designs, the production 
of intervals of cessation from gout. He liberally 
imparted his store to his brother architect, which 
became the topic of observation and praise from 
Johnston during our drive to town. 
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" Having touched on the subject of architecture 
in this letter, let me further observe, that the expen- 
diture in our public buildings has been too much 
confined to decorations by the stone-cutter without, 
and those of the stucco artisan within. The niches, 
tablets, panels, and compartments of both are left 
unsupphed by any mental work from either painter 
or sculptor, and the spectator of many of our public 
buildings may in vain seek on the walls, within as 
well as without, for some illustration, through the 
universal language of the sister arts, of the object 
and uses to which those buildings are dedicated. 

" Public buildings are intended to display the 
taste, progress, and refinement of a nation. If this 
were not the great object, plain, simple walls would 
suffice, and save seven-eighths of the expense; but 
we are laudably ambitious of shewing to the world 
our attainments in Science and the Fine Arts. Rea- 
soning thus, I consider the architect who does not 
provide designs and estimates which will necessa- 
rily employ sister arts, neglectful of his duty ; for 
these reasons I applaud your father for emplojdng 
them in his different public structures. These 
omissions, I regret, have proved injurious, amongst 
others on two memorable occasions, viz., the four 
sides of the pedestal of the Nelson column contain, 
instead of basso-relievos by a sculptor, as are to be 
seen in the Nelson testimonial of Liverpool, only 
simple inscriptions, recording the dates of four of 
his victories ; and the Wellington testimonial in the 
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Phoenix Park continues to exhibit a pedestal without 
a statue of the hero, thus reminding us of the story 
somewhere in Joe Miller of the performance of a 
tragedy, the principal character, by particular desire, 
left out. 

** I propose leaving for the West Indies in a few 
days : if I am to receive a line from you before I 
undertake my journey, do not postpone writing. 
Among the pleasures awaiting my return, will, I 
hope, be that of meeting you, and 'perusing your 
notices. 

'* Remaining, dear Sir, 

" Your s faithfully, 
" Wm, Cuming." 

About this period of Mr. Gandon's life the gout, 
his old and inveterate foe, abated much in the 
frequency and force of its attacks, leaving him 
comparative ease and freedom from suffering in his 
declining years j but it had undermined completely 
the muscular power of his feet, so as to render him 
unable to leave his chair without aid. On the occa- 
sion of George the Fourth passing through Lucan, 
on his way to the Curragh, preparations were made 
by the inhabitants of the village and neighbourhood 
to demonstrate their loyalty by a triumphal entrance. 
Mr. Gandon expressed his anxious wish to be pre- 
sent, and had invited some friends to escort him in 
his Bath chair to witness the royal passage. Some 
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passing illness, or change of purpose, defeated the 
intention, and Mr. Gandon expressed his regret to 
his friends afterwards, at dinner, that he had not 
been able to see the King, whose father he had seen 
crowned full sixty years before*. This circumstance 
is also to be regretted, as it is known to have been 
His Majesty's intention, on that occasion, to have 
conferred on Mr. Gandon the mark of distinction 
to which his preeminent talents and useful career 
so well entitled him. 

In quiet and retirement, with a mind gradually 
weaned from mere earthly considerations, and en- 
tirely devoted to the study of that one book, which, 
as he himself said^ " was the best for his period of 
life," the last few years of a long and honourable 
career passed away; but Mr. Gandon having expe- 
rienced a slight attack of his old tormentor, accom- 
panied by want of rest, his physician prescribed a 
narcotic mixture. The lethargy caused by the me- 
dicine continuing so long as to alarm those about 
the patient, the medical attendant was again sent 
for ; Mr. Gandon was raised, by his directions, to a 
sitting posture ; in the a^t of change he seemed to 
rouse, and, uttering some hurried words of surprise 

■ His having the opportunity of being present 6t the corona- 
tion of King George III. was in consequenee of his being a pupil 
of Sir William Chambers, who was at that period the head of the 
department of the Board of Works, London. Sir William pre- 
sented him with a ticket of admission to the gallery erected in 
the hall on the occasion. 
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in a loud voice, seemed for a moment to recognize 
those around him; then, instantly falling back in his 
attendants' arms, expired. Thus terminated the life 
of this worthy man and gifted artist, in the eighty- 
second year of his age. 

In accordance with his own request, by will, his 
remains were deposited in the same vault with those 
of his old friend and companion, Francis Grose, in 
Drmncondra Church, near Dublin*. 

The family left by Mr. Gandon consisted of one 
son and two daughters; his son married Maria Mid- 
dleton of Cheshire; his eldest daughter, Mary Anne, 
married the Hon. Robert Annesley, second son of 
Richard Earl of Annesley; his second daughter, Eli- 
zabeth, died unmarried. Mary Anne Annesley had 
four sons and three daughters, viz., William Richard, 
who died in India; Captain James Annesley, Her 
Majesty's Consul at Amsterdam; Captain Francis 
Annesley, residing at Dresden; and George Annes- 
ley, residing at Cheltenham. Mrs. Annesle/s eldest 
daughter, Mary Anne, married Colonel Cowelpf the 
Guards; Catherine married the Rev. Thomas Mahon, 
of Strokestown, county of Roscommon; and Elinor 
died unmarried. 

The property he left was moderate, considering 

• It is with grateful recoUections the writer records the kind 
attention of his neighbours and tenants on this sad occasion, 
who accompanied his father's remains, unsolicited, a distance of 
eight miles, many of them walking the entire way to and from 
Drumcondra, refusing to accept any conveyance. 
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the number of years he was occupied in conducting 
public Worksj many persons have imagined that he 
must have amassed a considerable fortune, but the 
probate of his will, as sworn by his executors, was 
under the sum of fourteen thousand pounds, within 
the province of Canterbiuy. The property he left 
in the city of Dublin consisted chiefly of houses 
situated in parts of the city, that in his time were 
inhabited by the opulent and the noble, a property 
now materially depreciated in value by the extei^- 
sion of the city eastward, by the growing propensity 
of the inhabitants to migrate towards Kingstown, 
Dalkey, &c. Similar influences have injured the 
property he possessed at Lucan, formerly a watering 
place of considerable note. The fine soft air of this 
locaUty, the salutary springs, so extolled by Dr. Rutty 
and other medical men, its beautifully diversified sce- 
nery on the banks of the River Liffey^ are totally 
neglected, and it is now rarely visited except by the 
passing traveller m route. 

It will have been sufficiently evident from these 
notices, that Mr. Gandon was of a peculiarly active 
and inventive power of mind; it is curious that he 
had a strong impression of the capabiUties of steam 
as a motive power, even long before it was practi- 
cally applied on the American lakes by the late Mr. 
Tuttpn. To those in the habit of familiar inter- 
course with him, particularly to his friend, the late 
Lieutenant-General Buchanan, who resided many 
years at Lucan, he was wont to express his strong 
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conviction of the future successful application of this 
latent power, and the consequent inestimable bene- 
fits to the human race. 

The love of his art predominated in his mind, and 
even during the last few years of his life he amused 
himself, as long as he could hold a pencil, sketching 
architectural designs, particularly villa residences* 
which he called "child's play." of these latter de- 
signs he had accumulated a great variety. Some 
short time before his death, when looking over his 
portfolios, he requested the writer of these notices 
to collect and preserve these villa designs, which 
he said " might have attcactkms for some friend de- 
siring to embellish some favourite retreat;" and it 
was a fixed and favourite opinion of his, that few 
countries contained more varied scenery than Ire- 
land, or offered more appropriate sites for the erec- 
tion of private edifices, where all the comforts of 
civilized life might happily combine and contr^^st 
with the wild poetry of nature. 

Much as the pen and pencil have done in exhibi- 
ting the attractions of Irish scenery, much that is 
noble and beautiful remains yet comparatively un- 
known; perhaps most of those scenes would baffle 
the painter or poet's art to depict, and to be appre- 
ciated should be seen; but wherever the tourist may 
go, he will be forcibly and disagreeably struck with 
the low state of architectural taste in the country. 
It is not in palaces or lordly mansions only, that art 
can be rendered advantageous; its principles should 
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pervade and can be efficaciously exercised in the 
construction of the simplest residence. In Ireland 
too often the peasant's cottage is a mere hut ; the 
farmer's house a poor mud cabin ; the gentleman's 
residence a rude square pile, or an ill-coiitrived med- 
ley of styles, a very architectural puzzle. The cause 
assigned for this is poverty; a little more taste, even 
with limited means, could do wonders, particularly 
in a country where the materials for good building, 
stone and lime, are so abimdant; indeed there 
are daily evidences of amelioration in this respect. 
Landlords must find it their interest to aid and en* 
courage the erection of comfortable and permanent 
habitations for their tenants; but let not the real 
principle of all architecture — suitability to purpose 
and climate — be lost sight of. Ornate complexity is 
unsuitable to the peasant residence, and, however 
well Swiss cottages and Italian villas may serve 
for the bijouterie of private demesnes, they are not 
calculated for the practical purpose of native farm 
architecture, nor, except in very rare instances, 
accordant with the scenery. 

Much of the incongruity evidenced in residences 
of more pretension is attributable to the folly of 
" every man being his own architect;" or, where a 
professional architect is employed, to undue interfe- 
rence with him in the design and management of the 
work. We have seen, even in the halcyon days of 
architecture in this country, what obstacles were 
thrown in the way of the architect, what positive 
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injury inflicted upon his designs, by the iujudicious 
interference of soi disant judges. Difficult as it is to 
combat such interference in public works, it would 
seem utterly hopeless to do so in individual cases, 
where men naturally enough conceive they have full 
right to expend their money as they please ; it is to 
a more elevated standard of taste generally in the 
country that we must look for a remedy, when com- 
mon sense will teach men that the employment of 
properly qualified architects, and non-interference 
with them in the discharge of their duties, will be 
the best guarantee for the tasteful and judicious ex- 
penditure of capital. 

There can be no doubt that within the last few 
years a stimulus has been given to the promotion of 
the Fine Arts amongst us; their attractions seem 
daily more appreciated, their influence as an instru- 
ment and evidence of civilization more truly es- 
teemed. We have seen that at the period of Mr. 
Gandon's coming to Ireland, although a taste and 
public spirit existed which resulted in the erection of 
what are now justly esteemed the architectural orna- 
ments of the city of Dublin, the Fine Arts generally 
were neglected, the taste for them confined to a very 
few, and even the most ordinary mode of dissemi- 
nating a taste by the sale of prints but little favoured, 
as there was but one print-shop of any respectabi- 
lity in the city. 

Even at that time, however, the Royal Dublin Society 
kept alive the flame of taste, and in their schools of 
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design nurtured the artistic genius of the country: 
many eminent artists have sprung from those schools. 
More recently the incorporation of the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy, and the munificent presentation to 
them of their establishment in Lower Abbey-street, 
with accommodations for annual exhibitions and 
schools of art, by their distinguished and patriotic 
president, the late Francis Johnston, has done much 
to disseminate a taste for art. Still, much remained, 
and remains to be done. Art Unions have sprung 
into existence, aflfording that great desideratum, a 
market for works, and spreading widely the taste 
for art, by the dissemination of art's offspring through- 
out the country. Their power, as means of sti- 
mulating and advancing native talent, is very great, 
and not the least of the advantages to be hoped for 
from their establishment is the incentive to private 
and public direct patronage of art. Nor has archi- 
tecture, as a distinct art, been left without its proper 
representative body. An Institute of Architects has 
been established, to watch over the general interests 
of the profession, and to raise the character of the 
art in the country; the latter great object can only 
be effected by a high tone of artistic feeling amongst 
the professors themselves, and no brighter example 
of high-minded aspirations in his art, or assiduous 
industry in the acquirement of the varied knowledge, 
practical and theoretical, necessary to the architect 
of high claims, can be offered to the young student 
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or established professor, than the distinguished sub- 
ject of this memoir. 

Having alluded to the admiration Mr. Gandon 
always expressed for this, the country of his adop- 
tion, and having briefly alluded to the progress of 
the Fine Arts in it, we cannot better close than 
with the representation of an old master, who flour- 
ished in the sixteenth century. Spenser thus de- 
scribes the natural advantages of Ireland: 

'* Surely it is a pleasing and delightful country. 
We, who know it now,, may with better assurance 
ask, to what land has nature been more bountiful? 
We have a good-natured soil, producing abundantly; 
our men are formed for every purpose which re- 
quires strength, agility, and indefatigable sinews; 
the women how fair, how faithful, how gentle and 
engaging! The surface of the ^arth is diversified 
with mountains, hills, plains, and valli^ and her 
bosom stored with mines, not yet half explored, 
rich with various and valuable metals. We see noble 
rivers flowing through every province, and rills or 
fountains gushing from every rock, and gurgling 
through every meadow. The land is silvared over 
with bright and spacious lakes, inexhaustible reser* 
voirs for food and recreation, and environed with 
harbours, where the navies of the world may ride 
in security. Volcanoes, earthquakes, and hurricanes^ 
lightnings that blast, and thimders that terrify, are 
strangers to this mild region. By a Providence 
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as it were peculiarly divine, no creature of venom 
can abide in this island (except, here and there, a 
republican or refonner). Attica had not a fourth 
part of the extent, nor could boast of one-half her 
advantages ; and the fault is in ourselves, if we 
suffer any nation to stigmatize us with the name of 
Boeotian." 
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It was the taste of the Augustan age to mingle 
an agreeable and varied erudition with their scien- 
tific works, this we may perceive in Cicero's moral 
and theological tracts, in Strabo's Geography, and in 
Vitruvius' Architecture. Works thus constructed 
were more likely to become popular and useful, 
than treated abstractedly; they amused while they 
instructed, and, what is of infinite value to us at 
this day, they preserved much interesting informa- 
tion, sometimes closely, often remotely, connected 
with the subject. This practice Vitruvius expressly 
defends in the beginning of his seventh book: ** Our 
ancestors," says he, ** did wisely in recording the 
improvements of every age, by which was gained a 
vast accession of knowledge. Itaque non medio- 
cres, sed infinitae sunt his agendse gratiae, quod non in- 
vidiosi silentes praetermiserunt, sed omnium generum 

R 
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sensus conscriptionibus memoriae tradendos curave- 
runt." Vitruvius has adopted this conduct in almost 
every part of his admirable performance; to pursue, 
therefore, a line sanctioned by suchhigh authority will 
require but little apology* The profound investiga- 
tion of a very learned friend* has saved me some 
labour, nor was it possible to add much to his 
accurate researches. 

It might have been inferred, from the state of 
society in the northern parts of Europe, in the age 
of Vitruvius, that mankind then lived in the mean- 
est extemporaneous dwellings; yet it is desirable to 
know from so accurate an inquirer, what was the 
mode of construction, and what the material used, 
because it proves the bardic tales, and historic 
romances of modem Irish writers, respecting their 
list of Kings, the splendour of their courts, and 
their magnificent structures, could not, in that or 
any anterior period, have had existence beyond 
the imagination of their authors. 

A dark cloud envelopes the primeval inhabitants 
of Ireland, and the transactions of its early colonists 
are buried in impenetrable darkness, so that if it 
was not for their language, which happily survives 
at this day, to which may be added customs and 
manners, which distinguished them in every age, it 
could not with certainty be affirmed that the Celts 
-were the first possessors of Ireland. These Celts, as 

• Dr. Ledwicfa. 
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their name indicates, were woodlanders ; in the forests 
they formed dwellings sufficient to support a savage 
life; the oak was the object of their adoration, and 
from this oaken worship, their religion was deno- 
minated Druidic ; they practised those arts which 
necessity suggests in the dawning of society: "Some," 
says Vitruvius, " sheltered themselves in caves from 
the inclemency of seasons, or formed a covering 
with the branches and leaves of trees; others, imi- 
tating the swallows, erected round cabins, *non- 
nulli hirundinum nidos et ae^ificationes earum imi- 
tantes/ Experience," continues he, "taught them new 
improvements, they set up forked sticks, laced the 
intervals with twigs ;.<)n this, at fir«t, they made a 
flat roof, but this transmitting the rain, they after- 
wards gave it a rise, and pointed the top, in order to 
give a fall to prevent the water lodging ; they also 
formed houses of split timber, and covered them 
with straw." Bede, writing about T20, tells us, that 
Finan, an Irish bishop, built his church entirely of 
split oak, and covered it with reeds; and this custom 
prevailed in every age. Henry II., in 1172, to con- 
ciliate the regards of his new subjects, by conform- 
ing to their customs, made a long and spacious 
pavili<ni of ^noothed wattles, wherein he enter- 
tcuned the Irish priiKJea. At the end of the six- 
teenth century, Spencer mentions the Irish booHes 
or wicker dwellings, in which the natives and their 
cattle had a common lodging. At this day the mud 
walls, and wattled roofs covered with straw or 

r2 
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reeds, preserve the original Celtic practice, as the 
churches of Derry, Kildare, and others, do, in their 
names, the remembrance of their having been primi- 
tive Celtic temples in oaken groves. With the arri- 
val of the Belgic Colonists, called Firbolgs (by Irish 
chroniclers), began the dawn of architecture in this 
island. These Firbolgs were a naval and mercantile 
people from Belgic Gaul, who settled in Britain 
antecedent to the Roman invasion of it. Richard 
of Cirencester mentions the Menapii and Cauci, 
Belgic tribes, being in Ireland in the time of Julius 
Caesar, and vestiges of these foreigners may at this 
day be traced in the jargon of those parts where 
they first settled themselves. The baronies of 
Forth and Bargy, in the county of Wexford, though 
far from being polished, greatly surpassed the Celts 
in the knowledge of useful arts. They were ac- 
quainted with metallurgy; they formed and in- 
habited souterrains, and secured them by rude arches; 
they could raise, and convey to appropriate places, 
large and massy blocks of stone, erect them per- 
pendicularly, in circular or other places, and crown 
them with ponderous trilithons. A great number of 
these caves and temples exist in various parts of 
Ireland, and they resemble, in every minute par- 
ticular, the religious structures and dwellings of 
the same people in the northern parts of Europe. 
Though the Gospel was preached in this isle in the 
third or fourth century, and the use of letters intro- 
duced, yet neither produced, for some ages, any 
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alteration in the manners or dwellings of the na? 
tives. Tanistry, gavelkind, and other Brehonic in-^ 
stitutes, made them barbarous, and they continued 
so for a considerable period; the consequence was, 
that the Christian missionaries were obliged to give 
way to the prejudices of their new converts; they 
carved crosses on the upright stones, and erected 
their chapels in the circles which they formed, 
called Cloghans, thus gradually changing the object 
of their adoration. 

. In the eighth and subsequent centuries numberless 
swarms of piratical rovers issued from Norway, Den* 
mark, and the shores of the Baltic, and overspread 
this and the other British Isles ; their rehgion was 
widely different from that of the Irish primitive 
Church, nor did the latter. adopt the superstition of 
the times until overborne by the iron hand of power. 
The relicks of saints were now objects of great 
adoration ; no church could be erected without pro- 
curing some of the bones or garments of the patron 
to whom the edifice was dedicated. To preserve these 
from conflagration, to which wooden structures were 
liable, was a matter of serious concern, and could 
only be effected by a stone vault not liable to be in- 
jured by. fire, or the vicissitudes of seasons. 

TheOrdoRomanus, compiled in the ninth century, 
directs the mortar for such receptacles to be made 
with holy water. A great number of these cryptical 
buildings exist, such as at Cashel, Portaferry, Saul, 
Killaloe, St. Doulagh's, near Dublin, and other 
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places. A tomb was made in the centre of these 
chapels, the relicks laid in them, and the stone that 
covered them served for an altar: this is exactly the 
case with the stone-roofed crypts at Glendalough 
andOashel; the curious and uncommon sculpture 
decorations on the portal of the former evince the 
taste of these northern invaders in the arts of design 
and composition; and, had the state of society ad- 
mitted of architectural exertions, they were no way 
incompetent to produce structures of superior order; 
but wretehed municipal laws, and a perpetual war- 
fare, not only among the natives themselves, but also 
with foreigners, prevented any further progress in 
the culture of the arts at this time. Religion alone 
could overcome these obstacles; many stone churches 
were erected, and the active zeal of the Christian 
clergy at length constructed fabrics of greater mag- 
nitude, and more suited to the object of their pro- 
fession. Their first attempt at a lofty building was 
the round tower, a singular and very curious struc- 
ture, of which there are more remaining in perfec- 
tion in this isle, than in any other part of Europe*. 
It is not easy to assign a reason for the prevalence 
of adopting the rotund figure at this time ; that- it 
was brought by the Irish missionaries from the con- 
tinent in the ninth century, whither they resorted in 
great numbers, is the probable conjecture of Dr. 
Ledwich, who has learnedly discussed this subject, 

* There are two remaining in Scotland; one at Brechin, 
another at Abemethy. 
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and thrown as much light on it as imperfect sur- 
viving materials supply. It appears to Dr. Ledwich 
that the archetype of these towers was the square 
steeple found annexed to continental churches ; and 
that, as our religious edifices were of wood, and 
the sanctity and imposing effect of bells but little 
inferior to that of relicks> a stone belfty was the 
only appropriate building for such purpose. Whether 
the architects of these ages, who were ecclesiastics, 
esteemed rotundity the figure best calculated for 
durability, is not easy to ascertain; it is, however, 
evident, that much art was not required in their con- 
struction, as all the round towers I have seen are 
erected of rubble-stone, and in irregular courses, 
having neither external nor internal arches; and 
there appears no regular system observed in their 
arrangement in the different stories, either as to their 
elevation or number. It is evident that chases are 
left in the walls of some to receive the joists ; in 
others they are laid on corbels, or- internal set-offs; 
they likewise vary as to their general heights and 
thickness of the walls ; that remaining at Kells is 
ninety-nine feet high, seven feet diameter at bottom, 
and four feet six inches at the top ; the round tower 
at Lusk, in the County of Dublin, is only three feet at 
the top. What is very remarkable, is the distance of 
the door from the groimd; in the greater number re- 
maining it is about ten feet, but in the round tower 
at Kilmacduach, the height being 110 feet, the en- 
trance from, the ground is twenty-four feet. This ele- 
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vation of the door has not as yet been accounted for 
satisfactorily. 

Cormac's Chapel, at Cashel, is a work of very great 
antiquity ; it is stone roofed, and the first attempt 
at a nave and chancel in Ireland ; there is scarcely 
a monument of the tenth century in Europe so well 
preserved, or so interesting to the lover of ecclesias- 
tical architecture, except St. Kevin's tomb at Glen- 
dalough, and the round tower there. 

The rude architects of this period, from the spe- 
cimens of their art now enumerated, were able to 
construct larger edifices, and to ornament them with 
sculpture. Encouragement, practice, and emulation, 
might have advanced their exertions to some degi-ee 
of perfection ; but at this period the nation was un- 
civilized, and the clergy, who were the only archi- 
tects at this period, employed themselves exclusively 
in erecting religious buildings, and civil architec- 
ture was entirely neglected. A proof of what has 
been advanced may be satisfactory. Malachy, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh in 1148, made a stone oratory 
at Bangor. St. Bernard, in the Life of this prelate, 
introduces one of the natives, saying to him, " What 
could induce you to bring such a novelty into bur 
country; don't you know we are Scots (Irish), not 
Gauls (foreigners)?" expressing thereby their. resent- 
ment at such innovation, for the Irish oratories were 
of wood. In the year 1145, Gelasius, Archbishop 
of Armagh, constructed a lime-kiln seven yards in 
diameter; this is recorded in the Irish Annals, which 
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would not have been the case had the manufacture 
of lime been then a common operation. I refer 
to Du Gauge's Glossary, and Barrington on the 
Welch Castles, to evince that the Irish were not 
inferior to the Spaniards, Welch, or French, in the 
practice of masonry at that time. The Norman 
princes introduced and cultivated it in their nu- 
merous castles and ecclesiastical structures in Eng- 
land, and on their arrival in Ireland they soon 
filled the country with fortresses and abbeys. The 
style of building in Ireland could not be dissimilar 
from that in the sister isle, because the same archi- 
tects designed and erected the different buildings 
in both countries; and the Saxon style, as well 
as the Gothic, is clearly traceable in the ancient 
architectural structures of the country. Dr. Led* 
wich, in his observations on our ancient churches 
in the Archaeologia, has investigated the origin of 
these styles, as far as authentic documents enabled 
him to proceed; to these I shall take the liberty 
of adding a few remarks. 

Mr. Essex, after pronouncing the eulogium of 
Gothic architecture in the fourth volume of the 
Archaeologia, appears so totally possessed by its 
beauty, proportion, and execution, as not to hesitate 
in affirming that, like the Grecian, it has its orders, 
and every order its peculiar proportions, founded on 
geometrical principles, and as capable of demonstra- 
tion as the Grecian or Roman architecture. In this 
assertion I consider Mr. Essex has suffered himself 
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to be carried away by too much prejudice, and such 
opinion I consider to be altogether unfounded, as 
can be elucidated by an attentive inspection of the 
variety of Gothic buildings now in preservation. 

Another writer* on this subject gives his opinion 
that the Gothic architects assimilated the propor- 
tions of their buildings to those of the human body, 
and that the p3n:*amidal form exists throughout the 
component parts of a Gothic edifice; and that from 
such an ordination none other but a pointed arch 
could be used. It may here be asked, what model 
was used for regulating the distribution and sjon- 
metry of such a building, for the Greeks and Eo- 
mans worked by a model taken from the diameter 
of the columns, divided into a certain number of 
parts, which served to regulate their proportions, 
together with that of the entablature and other parts 
appertaining to the order. I do not consider that 
any Gothic structure can admit such investigation, 
and the writer candidly owns that there never was 
a species of architecture, the properties of which 
could be determined from the arch alone ; and I do 
not consider the author of these ideas on the origin 
of Gothic architecture, has established any satisfac- 
tory principle (if any the early architects had) to 
regulate their designs. 

The ingenious Dr. Young, late Bishop of Clonfert, 
in the Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, has 

■ See Murphy's Batalha. 
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done little more than confine himself to the theory 
of the Gothic arch, how far it has peculiar proper- 
ties of sustaining incumbent weights under peculiar 
circumst£«ices. In stating the sentiments of dif- 
ferent writers, concerning the origin of the Gothic 
arch, his Lordship refers to Stukely, who considers 
the pointed arch and slender pillar to have been 
invented by Abraham, an opinion that Warburton 
adopted, in his notes on Pope's fourth Epistle, where 
he calls them leafy cathedrals. This idea is probably 
taken from the thirteenth chapter of the third book 
of Albertus, who has these words, *' Etenim ducendi 
arcus rationem traxisse homines hinc puto. Nam cum 
viderent trabes duas junctis capitibus posse, imis pe- 
dibus divaricatis, ita fermari ut mutuo innexu, pari- 
busque contra se ponderibus sisterent, placuit in- 
ventum." Stukely had nothing more to do, but to 
give these trabes^ or beams, their branches and 
leaves, to make his patriarchal arch. In the like 
manner the author of the History of the Gothic 
Building at Batalha, supposes the Gothic architects 
attended to the proportions of the human frame ; 
this notion is taken from the first chapter of the third 
book of Vitruvius, the title of which is, " De sacra- 
rum jEdium compositione, et symmetriis, et corpo- 
ris humani Mensura." This analogy may certainly 
be allowed to the Greek and Roman architects, be- 
cause their measures originated from those of the 
human body, and was well understood by their pain- 
ters and sculptors, whose knowledge of the human 
figure and its proportions is not to be excelled; 
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but of the beauties and proportions of the human 
figure the Goths appear to have been totally igno- 
rant, for wherever they have been introduced in 
their buildings, as ornaments, &c., they are only dis- 
torted representations. 

Vasari, more than two centuries ago, has given 
the result of every inquiry that can be made into 
the origin of the Gothic style. " There is," he says, 
" another species of architecture, which, in its orna- 
ments and proportions, is very different from the an- 
tique and from the modern, nor is it used at present 
by good architects, but avoided as barbarous and 
monstrous, being entirely deficient in order, so that 
it may be rather called disorder and confusion. It 
was introduced by the Goths, who, after they had 
destroyed the ancient fabrics, and the architects were 
slain in war, introduced arches of the fourth point, 
and filled all Italy with this monstrous style of build- 
ing." He adds much more — well worth perusal. I 
must, however, observe that Dr. Ledwich has dis- 
proved, in a very satisfactory manner, the Goths 
being the authors of this style, though it certainly 
originated in the dark ages. And, however slight 
many have held the opinion of that great man, Sir 
Christopher Wren, as to the Gothic style being of 
Saracenic origin, there is every reason to believe 
that his observations on this subject are not without 
foundation; and the annexed print*, I consider, will 
in a great measure serve to illustrate Sir Christo- 

* Mr. Gandon evidently intended to illustrate this essay with 
engravings — Ed. 
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pher's opinion. The drawing from which the print is 
taken was given to me by that truly esteemed artist 
Mr. Daniel, whose illustrations of the architectural 
buildings of India do him so much honour. The print 
represents the entrance of a Hindoo Temple; the anti- 
quity is so very remote, that the time cannot from 
any authority whatsoever be ascertained. It is cut 
out of a granite rock, and dedicated to Mahudeva; 
it is situated near Eya, in Bahar, East Indies ; the 
arch is not only pointed, but also decorated with 
quaterfoil between the mouldings, and it is only sub- 
stituting angels and saints instead of the elephants, 
and it may be adapted for an entrance to a cathe- 
dral. It may be suggested that this strong illustra- 
tion has not been in after periods of Asiatic archi- 
tecture resorted to, but many reasons might have 
interfered; it may have been thought too sacred, 
and were even this inference incorrect, the style ^as 
surely sufficient for an ingenious architect to emulate, 
and indulge his fancy in forming a new style of 
architecture. There appear additional circumstan^ 
ces in support of these conjectures, for in the Asiatic 
researches, in .Chamber's Account of the Ruins of Ma- 
valepuram, they evidently assimilate to the Gothic 
taste, being surmounted by arched roofs composed 
of two segments of circles meeting at a point, &c. 
And Fra Bartolomeo relates in his Voyage: " There 
have existed Christians from the time of the martyr- 
dom of St. Thomas on the coast of Malabar. The 
missionaries visiting this place, who were skilled in 
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drawing, might have brought specimens to Italy, &c., 
and as the architects were chiefly priests or monks, 
they might have preferred this style of building to 
that of the Greek or Roman, as deviating from their 
temples and being more impressive to their ideas of 
Christian worship.'' But to proceed with this sketch 
of Irish architecture. On the arrival of the English, 
and their settlement ia the country, the erecting 
of castles became indispensably necessary to the se- 
curity of their persons and property, and the conti- 
nual feuds between the settlers and the natives mul- 
tiplied fortresses to an incredible number; for it 
appears about the seventh of James L, that every 
person possessing the greatest portion, that is, 
2000 acres, was bound within two years, to erect 
a castle on his lands, with a strong court or 
bawn about it; every person of a middle portion, 
i. e. 1500 acres, within the same time to build « 
stone or brick court, with a bawn about it; «nd 
every person of 1000 acres to encourage his 
under tenants to buMd about the castles. Vide 
Harris's Hibernica, p. 128. Inconsequence of these 
regulations, according to Pyner's Survey, made 1618, 
there were built 107 castles with bawns, 19 castles 
without bawns, 42 bawns without castles, 1897 
dwelling-houses of stone or timber. We find the 
dwelling-houses are thus described: they were com- 
posed of clay covered with ferns, heath, or straw, as 
similar to those described by Holingshead: "The 
greater part of our buildings in cities and good towns 
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of England, consisteth only of timber cast over with 
thick clay to keep out the wind, &c." 

These houses were framed with timber, the pan- 
nels wattled and pargetted over with coloured clay 
or mortar. Dick's Coffee-house in Skinner-row, Dub- 
lin, was of this sort, and so convenient, roomy, and 
elegant, as to be inhabited by the Earl of Kildare, in 
1534, and called the Carbrie. Moryson, in 1589, 
thus speaks of Irish houses: " The houses of Dub- 
lin and Waterford are for the most part of timber, 
clay, and plaster; in general they very seldom keep 
out the rain, the timber not being well seasoned, 
and the walk being combined with clay only, not 
with lime and mortar tempered; and many gentle- 
men have castles built of freestone, unpolished, and 
of flints, or little stones; and they are built strong 
for defence in times of rebellion, for which cause 
they have narrow stairs, and little windows, and 
commonly they have a spacious hall, adjoining to 
the castle, of timber and clay, wherein they eat with 
their family. The mere Irish sleep under the canopy 
of Heaven, or in cabins, wattled and covered with 
turf." 

About 1633 the Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, began, for that &ge, a princely man- 
sion* situated at Jigginstown, about a mile eastward 

* Alkn, VilBooimt Allen*-— This &,imly long resided in the king- 
dom of Ireland, was transplanted from Holland, abont two hun- 
dred years since. James Alien, Esq., came from that country 
to Ireland, sent over as a factor for the Dutch, in the latter 
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of Naas. Tradition says, the bricks of which it 
was erected were brought from Holland; they are 
smaller, better made and coloured than any now in 
use. From the foundation to the first floor, this edi- 
fice i9 erected with stone, extremely well built; the 
length of the front is above 360 feet, and it had 
twenty-four windows on the ground floor, which 
was vaulted, and at each flank there is a square 
pavilion, raised higher than the front ; under these 
are vaulted kitchens, faced with bricks, in good 
preservation. Being informed that in the construc- 
tion of this building there were many circum- 
stances worthy of attention, I availed myself of an 
opportunity that presented itself of examining the 
remains of this building, in the year 1783, with the 
late Earl of Portarlington, when accompanying him 
to his seat at Dawson-court. On inspection of these 
vast ruins, we discovered nothing peculiar, except the 
incrustation or cement, with which they were co- 
vered internally. Having with some difficulty broken 
oflf a piece, it had all the appearance of having been 
an oil cement. To the south-west is a square stone 

end of Elizabeth's reign. Being very handsome in his person, 
and possessing great skill in architecture, he was much esteemed, 
and consulted by the most eminent nobility and gentlemen, 
in their buildings, particularly by the Earl of Strafford, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in his large intended edifice near Naas, 
and laid out the plan of his house at MuUinahack, near Dub- 
lin, leaving it to his son Sir Joshua, for whom he acquired 
a considerable fortune.— Vide Archdall's Irish Peerage, vol. v. 
p. 181. 
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building, and at some distance another; probably 
these were designed for flanking towers, for all the 
houses at this period had such defences, or were 
castellated; but as this house was never finished, 
it produced very little excitement for imitation in 
building, and th^ truly calamitous situation of Ire- 
land sjiortly after this period, was a preventive 
check tQ apy further improvement in Civil Architec- 
ture, and the state of building continued nearly the 
same as already described, until the Revolution in 
1688, and the face of the country long continued to 
shew npthing but dreary scenes of ruined churches, 
castles', and poor, wretched hovels for houses: even 

' • There are very few castles at present remaining in Ireland, of 
any considerable magnitude, when compared with those of Eng- 
land* It must beaUowed that at the time of Henry VII., when 
the cathedrals, religious houses, together with the castles of the 
barons, embosomed in their woods, existed in all their Gothic 
pride, England exhibited a scenery that must have afforded sur- 
prise, and would have delighted even a Greek or Eoman architect of 
the Augustan age ; the lofty and towering spires of the cathedrals 
uuitiflg to a peculiar 9tyle such variety of fantastic ornament, 
executed with materials so slight in substance, yet possessing 
such strength, combined with such great statistical knowledge in 
the art of cutting, and formation of the masonry, as in the arches, 
&C., to support the incumbent weights. On the other hand, we 
may observe that the Greek or Roman architects, with all their 
refinement, knowledge, and taste, were frequently obliged to 
have recourse to enormous blocks of stone or marble, added to 
such thickness of waU as to form artificial works in the con- 
struction of their edifices, in order to resist the injuries of time, 
and hand them do¥m to posterity. The present generation, par- 

S 
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those of the gentry were every way unworthy t6 
mark the residence of opulence or distinction. Little 
more was, at this period, thought of, than individual 
security. Even so late as the year 1779 Mr. Arthur 
Young, in his Tour through Ireland, makes the 
following observations: ** Another circum3tance to 
be remarked is the miserableness of many of their 
houses ; there are men of £5000 a year in Ireland, 
who live in habitations that men of £700 a year 
in England would disdain. An air of neatness and 
order, dress and propriety, is wanting to a surprising 
degree around the mansion; even new and excellent 
houses have often nothing of this kind about them," 
The Fine Arts, which have made such consider- 
able advances in every civilized country in Europe, 
were slow in being unfolded in this island until within 
the last fifty years. This slow advancement towards 
improvement has not been occasioned by the ab- 
sence of genius, taste, or culture of the Fine Arts, 
for it is a melancholy fact that the professors of the 

ticularly the Society of Antiquaries, sensible of the genius shewn 
in many of these works, are investigating, with the discrimination 
they merit, their several beauties ; while the painter of landscape 
seeks every occasion to add our ruined Gothic buildings, to em- 
bellish the glowing colours of his canvass. The many excellent 
engravings of those subjects will hand down to posterity ruins 
daily crumbling into dust, and will shew that if our ancestors 
had not that pure taste of Greece or Rome, yet they had one 
more suited to the times, though often wild and extravagant, 
yet beautiful, and in some instances, both in the design and 
construction, sublime. 
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arts of thB highest branch and of celebrity in their 
several departments, have, for the want of en- 
couragement, been compelled to seek for patronage, 
and employment in the sister isle'. It can only be 
observed, that the great improvement made within 
these few years past, in every kind of domestic com- 
fqrt, conibining taste and elegance, in the different 
buildings for resident noblemen and gentlemen, 
clearly evinces that it was only necessary that the 
fostering hand of liberal encouragement should be 
resorted to, in order to bring forward genius and 
merit I may add, that many of the villas lately 
erected in Ireland, combine diversity in the arrange- 
ment of their plans with external beauty of eleva- 
tion, which has materially contributed to banish 
the monotony of the gable end residences which 
were so common all over the country parts of Ire- 
land, where not a single tree or shrub was allowed 
to decorate them, or contribute to embellish the 
variety of beautiful scenery the country possessed; 
for I may here be permitted to ask, can any country 
be mentioned that abounds with more diversity of 
attractions, constituting all the attributes of land- 
scape scenery, than Ireland, and every way adapted 
for architectural embellishments, either for the 
bold and aspiring residence of the lordly baron, the 

* Among the painters, Hussey, Barrett, Barry, West, Carver, 
Hamilton, &c., &c.; Hickey and Smith, sculptors; M'Ardell, 
Houston, Dixon, Gwynn, &c., engravers. 

s2 
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graceful villa abbey, or the sequestered cottage- 
Here the glowing pencil of the enthusiast in land- 
scape painting may range with increasing delight, 
while the poet may waft his inspirations over moun- 
tain, wood, lake, river, or glen; for here that greats 
luxuriant, and descriptive poet embodied his pro- 
lific visions of the " Faerie Queen", on the banks of 
his extolled and sequestered Mulla. 

The gradual changes which are produced in the 
design and construction of houses in all countries, 
must be dated from the commencement and progress 
of their public works. To illustrate this assertion I 
shall quote Harris's History of Dublin, made in 1683^ 
who says: " The Castle, which had for a long period 
of years been the residence of the Chief Governor, 
the Parliament, and the courts of justice, was partly 
destroyed by fire the same year, which took place 
on the 7th of April." But this accident occasioned 
jgreat improvements in the city; better accommoda- 
tions were made for the Chief Governor ; the courts 
of justice were removed to those erected in Christ 
Church Lane. The Tholsel was erected about this 
period. The architecture of this building was in the 
style called King James's Gothic, yet, from the large- 
ness of its component parts, it possessed a pictu- 
resque appearance, and was the first public work in 
Dublin that was decorated with statues, having 
one of Charles IL, and of James Duke of York** 

* Afterwards James IF. 
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The Royal Hospital at Kilmainham was also build- 
ing at this period. The design of this edifice has 
been attributed to Inigo Jones, but upon what autho- 
rity this conjecture is founded does not appear; and 
of the truth of this assertion there are strong doubts, 
inasmuch as Inigo Jones died on the 21st of July, 
1651, thirty-two years before the commencement of 
this building. Whoever was the architect of this 
building, it would have been very desirable to have 
had it recorded, for though it certainly possesses no 
superior merit to justify the superior hand of that 
great master to whom it is attributed, it evidently 
claims the originality of its having been one of the 
first specimens of regular architecture in the country. 
Essex and Arran Bridges had been recently built. 
These communications over the River Liflfey are 
only noticed here as affording that convenience to the 
city which such works always contribute. From 
this period may be dated the epoch in which the 
city of Dublin has continued rapidly to advance 
in the improvements and taste for such buildings as 
give consequence, beauty, and magnificence to a city. 
It must be acknowledged that public works of 
art form the leading features, which must invariably 
attract the attention and notice of strangers, and 
must contribute to impress them with favourable 
ideas of the culture and progress of the Fine Arts; 
and whatever the inducement that may attract tra- 
vellers to visit any country, we find an invariable 
record of the state and progress of its public works; 
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these are often the only remaining monuments to 
point out to posterity its wealth and greatness. 

There are many other considerations of no small 
importance to a State, in erecting public works, the 
employment of a variety of professions, whose united 
efforts are required in their construction. The pub- 
lic wealth is diffused among the many; excitement 
is produced among individuals to embark in a 
variety of improvements ; genius brought forward, 
which, without such encouragement and emulation, 
might lie dormant ; and the grandeur and taste of 
public buildings must always influence more or less 
those erected for the accommodation of persons of 
rank and taste. These are no small considerations. 
Among many other advantages attending the erect- 
ing of public works, independent of these, it is 
an acknowledged fact, that the great numbers who 
have been drawn by vagrant curiosity, or study, to 
visit Versailles, Chantilly, &c., have amply recom- 
pensed the expense incurred in erecting those cele- 
brated places ; and to the ruins of ancient Rome 
the present city is indebted in a great measure for its 
support: even Greece has now scarcely any other 
inducement to invite travellers, but to survey the 
remains of her magnificent public structures, and to 
trace the vestiges of her ruined cities*. 

' There are very few monuments now remaining of Grecian 
or Roman magnificence, but public buildings, temples, amphi- 
theatres, and baths; these are the only works that possessed 
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That public and national works should diflFer 
from those of private dwellings must be evident: 
the latter do not require that strict attention to 
the rules of art, yet the fancy which may range 
in their composition should be restrained by judg- 
ment, so as not to wander from the original princi- 
ple which taste and culture have already estab- 
lished. Those acknowledged laws of improved art 
are surely models sufficient to restrain the practi- 
tioner of architecture from running into Gothicism 
and incoherence for the sake of novelty, too much 
the fashion of the present day*. 

It appears (as related by Vitruvius) that the 
Grecians differed in some particulars in the manner 
of decorating the internal walls of their houses, from 
the Romans, and admitted, no subjects but what 
were faithful representations of nature in stucco or 
painting ; whereas the Romans frequently employed 

sufficient solidity to resist the effacing fingers of time, or to defy 
the violence of barbarians. The private, but splendid edifices, in 
which -the citizens of Athens and Some resided, have all perished; 
few vestiges remain of the innumerable villas with which Italy 
was crowded, though in erecting and adorning them the Romans 
lavished the wealth of the world. 

• How much these facts are exemplified, may be seen in 
most of the improvements now in progress in various parts 
of the metropolis of London. Columns that were intended to 
support superstructures are inverted ; the base, to sustain the 
weight, is placed at the top, the diminished top is placed at the 
bottom ; square band-boxes are united to columns, as at Warren 
Hotel, Waterloo-place, where all these incongruities are to be 
met with, and many others. 
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those fantastic ornaments, which we call grotesque, 
^nd the French arabesque, of . which many ex- 
amples have been discovered at diflferent periods, 
in the neighbourhood of Eome, and were so much 
approved by Raphael, and other great masters of 
his time, as to be imitated by them, in a style no 
way inferior to the Romans ; and notwithstanding 
this manner is censured by Vitruvius, 1. vii, a 5. 
who says: "We now only paint on our walls ex- 
travagant monsters, instead of faithful and natural 
objects ;" with due deference to such a celebrated 
author, it has, in my opinion, many peculiar beau- 
ties, and sufficient merit to entitle its admission to 
contribute to the variety of decorations adapted 
for private houses; though it must be allowed this 
manner does not seem to have been adopted much 
by the first restorers of architecture in Italy, either 
in their public or private works; their style was 
more massy and expressive, combined with large 
historic pictures. For, as the architect frequently 
united the sculptor and painterin the same profession, 
whose aim appeared to be to combine their different 
excellencies in the same composition, the ornaments 
of their walls and ceilings were composed of such 
mouldings and parts as to serve for frames for their 
productions in painting. This manner was followed- 
by the architects in France and England; by Inigo 
Jones, who adapted the compartments in the ceiling 
for painting, at old Somerset House; the ceiling at 
Whitehall is painted by Rubens, having a massy 
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fretwork as frames enclosing the pictures. Le 
Pautre has published a number of beautiful designs 
in this style, but was at length compelled to give 
way to the bad taste which prevailed in the reign 
of Louis XV., when Massonier, Orpinor, and 
others, introduced a strange compound of shields, 
which were executed in stucco, sometimes picked 
in with colour, varnished, gilt, &c. Very few of 
these decorations possessed any of the beauties of 
the ancient ornaments; yet this taste was for many 
years much admired in France and England, even 
after Kent had introduced many good specimens of 
the antique. 

The painting of large historic subjects, &c., on 
ceilings and stairs, was now declining, occasioned 
by the great expense, and the want of excellence in 
the artists then employed; for at this period the 
arts in England were in a wretched state, particu- 
larly painting, and the circumstance that contri- 
buted to put this department out of fashion is 
rather singular. Kent though a very indifferent 
painter, became not only a good, but successful archi- 
tect. Sir James Thornhill, the first historic painter 
of the English school at this period, had likewise 
begun to turn his thoughts to the same profession, 
and was employed to design and erect an exten- 
sive house at Moor Park, Herts, for a Mr. Styles. On 
Sir James making the usual charge Of 5 per cent, 
that gentleman demurred paying it, which occasioned 
a lawsuit. The plea alleged by Mr. Styles was, 
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that Sir James seldom attended the works during 
their execution. On the trial his merit was deemed 
the greater for being able to conduct the work with- 
out euch frequent attendance, and he obtained a 
verdict confirming his charge*. The architects of 
that day were all greatly alarmed at this intrusion 
of the painters on their profession, and invited Atr 
tiere, and other celebrated Italian stucco modellers 
in the French manner, which was but indifferently 
understood in England at this time. This style united 
cheapness to the charm of novelty; it became the 
prevailing taste, and thereby turned the painters out 
of doors, whom they (the architects) seem to be 
very cautious of admitting since. 

To the taste of Kent must be attributed the first 
introduction of good antique ornament in architec- 
ture, as well as adapting it to the manufactories 
of plate and cabinet work, which he designed fw 
Queen Caroline; these designs have been published 
by Vardy^ The prevailing taste at this period 
being in the French style of Massonier, notwith- 
standing Kent shewed his judgment in reforming 
the prevailing fashion, yet it was some time before 
it was adopted in England, and still later in France, 
Such was the situation of the arts in Great Britain, 
until the publication of the Kuins of Balbec and 



* Vid, Walpole*8 Anecdotes of the Reigns of George I. and II, 
"*» The furniture of Houghton, and other houses, were chiefly 
from his designs. 
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Palmyra, by R. Wobd/in' 1753f, works reflecting 
lasting honour on the country, and on the gentle* 
men who were concerned in it. The Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures had 
been then lately instituted,. together with the Diike 
of Richmond's Academy of Casts from the An- 
tique. These circumstances excited our artists, 
particularly the young students of that day, to in- 
vestigate, and obtain a just relish for the beauties 
and style of the ancients, which now began to be 
adopted with avidity, but not always with equal 
judgment About this period the late Sir William 
Chambers, whose discernment and taste led him 
in his researches only to select the beauties of the 
antique, and to reject the bad, had designed several 
ceilings for the Earl of Pembroke, at White-hall 
and at Witton, combined with excellent foliages, 
&c., but not in so massy a style;as Kent, nor in that 
minute manner introduced by Athenian Stuart, and 
afterwards by the Adams. These latter gentlemen's 
success and practice prevailed so long, as almost to 
make a revolution in architecture, and the arts 
depending thereon; for, notwithstanding there was 
great merit and genius in their plans, combined with 
great elegance in their internal decorations, yet the 
ornaments introduced were not always adapted to 
the characters of the buildings in which they were in* 
troduced. Their style of ornament, however, became 
the prevailing taste of the day, which was not only fol- 
lowed by many architects, but also by the builders. 
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who consider no object beyond profit, and who/ by 
imitating and taking shelter under such authority, 
for want of discernment, ran into greater extremes. 
Though the style of finishing by the Adams and 
imitators, from its gaiety, became seductive, and had 
in a great measure the example of antique authority,, 
yet it became necessary to adopt it with caution and 
judgment ; for the ornaments introduced by these 
gentlemen, however well selected as to the forms 
an& combinations, yet, being executed with very little 
relief, produced no effect of light or shade, imless 
when assisted by a variety of colours, serving as a 
back ground, to distinguish and mark their outlines ; 
they likewise deviated frequently from the fine pro- 
portions of the order, and substituted others for no- 
velty, less excellent. The barrier being thus opened 
by men of their abilities, seems likely to injure the 
taste of the country ; for others, more bold, now bid 
defiance to all restriction, and hold themselves no 
longer governed by those examples handed down in 
the best works of the old architects, as too syste* 
matic to restrain what they term genius, and are rum- 
maging even the dunghills of antiquity, producing 
specimens to shew what architecture was in its 
infancy and in its decline ; so that, in this age of 
invention, Egyptian, Persian, Greek, and Roman, 
are jumbled together. Surely architecture is not so 
limited or barren a subject as to have all its beauties 
exhausted, but, like other productions of genius and 
imagination, there is ample room for many combina- 
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tions to shew its further excellence; and if Sir John 
Vanburgh (an architect too much censured by the 
wits of his time, and by some half ones since, who 
have wanted discernment) had drank of the same 
pure stream in architecture as in literature, few 
architects would have excelled him. His plans pos- 
sessed more variety of movement than any of his 
contemporaries, and notwithstanding the style of his 
elevations was heavy, yet they have some noble and 
striking parts, and his ideas were novel, bold, and 
masculine. The present taste seems nmning into 
the other extreme, and is made up of ancient and 
modem frippery or confectionary*; projections which 
produce deep shadows are avoided, as if light and 
shadow were not as requisite to relieve and assist 
the effect of architecture, as well as of painting^ 

• In the Ruins of Palmyra, Balbec, and Spalatro, as published, 
we see architraves, &c., from two to four feet wide, all the mould- 
ings of which are sufficiently large to admit their being fully en- 
riched, without taking from the dignity of the design, and every 
part having a correspondent magnitude. Many of the doors at 
Spalatro, &&, are from eighteen to forty-two feet high, but such 
doors, when adapted to modem convenience, which seldom ex- 
ceeds from three to six feet in width, and architraves only six 
to nine inches round the doors, the same attempt at enrichment, 
on so small a scale, destroys the dignity of architecture, creates 
confusion, and dwindles to trifling lace work, increasing expense 
without producing effect, and is better adapted to cabinet work, 
trinkets, and nicknacks. 

^ In some of the late erections at the Bank of England, and some 
modem houses in Pall Mall, groups of mop-sticks are combined 
for architraves,. &c. 
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That the exertions of great Abilities may compoefe^ 
a Style, which may possess novelty and taste to re^ 
cotomend it, and may be redticed to pftictice, must 
be adsaitted; but whoever is suflSciently conceited 
to imagine that the general principles established 
in the most beautiful remains of Greek or Rdmaa 
architecture cati be excelled, will be much disap- 
pointed, and will become liable to censure, where 
he expected approbation. Tq endeavour to check 
such over-heated imaginations a$ run iuto this Hcen- 
tioUs style, now becoming too prevalent, has been 
the object of this digression, and, I hope, will apolo-^ 
gize for its length. 

But to return to public buildings, the principal 
object of this work ; they require to be similar in many 
particulars to private ones, as having external wia-r 
dows in the front, for the purpose of affording 
light, which must be submitted to, however in- 
jurious to the design. There are indeed some build- 
ings in whicb these circumstances may be dispensed 
with; of this the architect's taste and judgment must 
determine, and the admitting light by various iiin 
genious contrivances will not only assist the inter- 
nal convenience and beauty, but may greatly con- 
tribute to the effect of the external appearance and 
consequence by adding to the dignity of the eleva- 
tion, which is often injured by the too frequent 
repetitions of such openings, so as to destroy its 
simplicity. There is no subject in architecture 
that affords greater scope to the imagination, or 
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Opportunity to shew extensive " knowledge of the 
art, by a convenient arrangement and movement 
of the parts composing the plan, with a judicious 
combination of well-contrasted lines in the elevation^ 
consistent with the nature, situation, and importance 
of the design; by a due attention to these particulars, 
it has been justly observed the first impression is 
made, for the effect of every composition in archi- 
tecture is not in proportion to the detail or minutiae, 
as these require time to investigate, but in propor- 
tion to the general arrangement of the emernble^ by 
which the spectator is primarily affected. This is cer-; 
tdinly a most essential object to attain, and the archi- 
tect will be further distinguished by a proper atten- 
tion to the detail, and other accessories, and thereby 
shew that he is no ways deficient in any part of the 
design; for these, like skilful variations .in music, 
may pass unobserved by the ignorant, but will 
be attended to and admired by the knowing and 
discerning. 

The ornaments should be few, for dignity is lost 
in profusion; they should possess elegance in their 
composition, and sufficient boldness of relief in th^ir 
execution, with character and propriety in their 
application, so as to point out their necessity, and 
that without them something would appear defec- 
tive^ and wanting to complete the design. Regard 
should likewise be had to the choice of profiles, for 
much taste may be shewn in this part of the detail, 
both as to choice of mouldings, their forms and 
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projections: by a just attention to these the sub- 
ordinate parts will have a just correspondence with 
the whole composition, and, if artfully disposed, 
will produce that breadth of light and shade which 
must impress its beauty forcibly on the mind of the 
spectator, at the same time be accompanied with 
those pleasing, and often sublime sensations, which 
are occasioned on viewing a fine piece of architec- 
ture. 

The difficulties attending the progress of execut- 
ing public works are numerous. Sometimes water, 
thatpowerfulelement, is to be subdued, rocks blasted, 
levelled, and removed; the courses of rivers changed^ 
and the obstacles opposed by nature require to be 
made subservient to art, which frequently requires 
uncommon exertions, with ingenious contrivances, to 
overcome. These obstacles present themselves more 
or less in every country, and the enlightened mind 
is prepared to encounter them. There are others 
originating from a different source, and in no country 
do these impediments unite more than in Ireland; 
for it frequently happens that the works designed 
for public utility have sometimes other objects, be- 
sides public improvements, which is to promote the 
interest of certain individuals who seek to be grati- 
fied with this mark of favour, as some compensation 
for services done for Government, by affording an 
opportunity of improving their estates contiguous 
to such public buildings; this naturally draws the 
envy and jealousy of those who expect, and are not 
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able to procure, similar advantages; hence a clamour 
is raised, and a party directly formed, who are 
continually exclaiming against the situation of the 
building, or else objecting to the whole, or particu- 
lar parts of the design, even without ever having 
seen them*. This intrusive interference from gen- 
tlemen possessing sufficient influence, affecting to 
be critics without any knowledge whatsoever of the 
art they profess to be the arbitrators of, too often 
only starts difficulties and impediments, sufficient to 
harass and torment the minds of those to whose 
lot it may faU to have the direction of such works, 
and who, for the sake of tranquillity, are often com- 
pelled to give way in making alterations, to satisfy 
caprice, to the great injury of their designs. At the 
same time it must be admitted that the true enlight- 
ened critic, possessing taste and discernment, may fre- 
quently assist, by judicious advice, the professional 
architect. Such enlightened men will allow for 
the many difficulties resulting from compositions in 
architecture; they will investigate designs with can- 

* A particular instance of this kind of interference occurred 
during the building of the Law Courts; a gentleman, who had 
never seen the plans of this building, moved in the Irish House 
of Commons, for the designs to be laid before the House ; when he 
asserted the courts were too small, which are now found to be 
rather larger than might have been necessary : and it is no less 
singular than true, there was no public building I had the 
direction of, but it was the current report it was to be pulled 
down, and removed. — See an aocouQiiofsame. 

T 
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dour, and only praise where they observe merit, at 
the same time they will allow for those defects which 
frequently in architectural compositions, are unavoid- 
able. To such enlightened persons in the Fine Arts 
an architect will submit his works with pleasure, and 
by attending to their observations he may be en- 
abled to make his productions more perfect. 
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Testimonials to commemorate great events are of 
very high antiquity, and are so early mentioned in 
history as the time of Jacob ; the one he erected in 
consequence of his dream at Padanaram is the first 
on record. Some time after two others were raised 
in commemoration of the reconciliation between 
Jacob and his father-in-law, Laban; and, most pro- 
bably, this custom was carried into Egypt by his 
family at the time of Joseph, and that they were 
adopted by the Egyptians, who compelled the Is- 
raelites to work on the Pyramids during the time of 
their captivity. 

No monuments could be more simple in design, 
construction, or durability, than a single pillar, or a 
pile of stones; and, from casting a heap of stones 
over each other, it soon became obvious that the 
latter would assume a pyramidal figure, which must 
admit of great durability, in consequence of the great 
extension of its base, and that it might be so formed 
as to diminish upwards to a point. We see this 

T 2 
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fonn used by the modems for its simplicity and 
utility in making stores for large shot and shells 
used by the artillery. A large block of stone being 
erected vertically, it might easily occur to a reflect- 
ing mind, that, by reducing the top to a pointed 
shape, it would not only preserve it from the wea- 
ther, but also contribute to the beauty of its appear- 
ance, and this might have given rise to the obelisk. 
The Greeks, who received their knowledge of the 
Arts from the Egyptians, excelled them in grace 
and elegance of style, both in sculpture and architec- 
ture, which they brought to the greatest perfection; 
but, unfortunately, from the destruction of their 
works of Art by different barbarians, who had long 
retained possession of their country, very few of 
their sepulchral or triumphal monuments remain to 
mark the style of architecture adapted for these pur- 
poses ; the monument dedicated to the General Phi- 
lopaphus is too much dilapidated to form a correct 
idea of the general design : but of their inscriptions 
there are sufficient remains to shew they were ap- 
plied for a variety of purposes, and are extremely 
valuable for the information they contain. The 
Romans, by their frequent visits to Greece, soon 
imbibed a taste for their arts, and, though they did 
not arrive to that great perfection in scidpture that 
their masters did, yet in architecture they surpassed 
them by the beauty and variety of their plans. 
Avoiding the monotony of the Greeks, the plans of 
whose temples were all parallelograms, they adopted 
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the rotund figure, as in the remains of the temple 
of Vesta at Tivoli, the temple of Bacchus, and the 
Pantheon, at Kome. The effect of the noble dome 
of the latter building, the Baths, the Theatre of 
Marcellus, and the Coliseum, from their composition 
and great dimensions, must impress the spectator 
with astonishment. There remain many of the se- 
pulchral monuments erected by the Romans, and 
several m a very fine style, particularly those that 
adorned the Appian Way. 

In the erection of their testimonials to the em- 
perors and celebrated generals, it is evident they 
spared no expense to contribute to the glory of the 
coimtry on such occmmhi. Mnyitf ilwi iriiiin|ihal 
arches and columns remain sufliciently perfect to 
shew that all the decorations that architecture and 
sculpture will admit of were resorted to ; but, mag- 
nificent as these works certainly are, in my humble 
opinion there is a great similarity in the designs of 
all their triumphal monuments, and none of them 
partake of that variety which, I conceive, the sci- 
ence of architecture will so amply admit of The 
triumphal arches of Constantine and Severus are 
very similar in their composition, and the Trajan 
and Antonine columns, from their great magnitude, 
must always have an imposing effect, but the basso- 
relievos entwining the columns in a spiral direction, 
create confusion to any spectator on a near view, 
and the eye must be strained imless we retire to a 
proper position. From the great height of the co- 
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lumns wc should also have remained ignorant df 
the subjects and the beauty of the compositions of 
these basso-relievoSy had it not been for the casts 
that have been made from them at considerable ex- 
pense, and books of prints published of them by 
Santo Bartoli. But it is not my intention to write a 
dissertation on ancient monuments, I merely wish 
to shew how far their example may be adapted to 
modem purposes. 

In England oiu* public monuments have been 
chiefly confined for centuries to Westminster Ab- 
bey, which has hitherto become the depository of 
our kings, heroes, and distinguished eminent men 
of Great Britain. It must be lamented that, not- 
withstanding the great excellence of our monu- 
ments, in design and finish, which must ever reflect 
credit on the difierent artists by whom they were 
executed, yet it unfortunately happens that few of 
them can be viewed to advantage by those who are 
able to appreciate their particular merits, crowded 
together as they are, one over the other. The Ab- 
bey resembles a warehouse of statuary, the mind 
becomes bewildered and confused from their situa- 
tion, and rendered incapable of enjoying those sooth- 
ing and tranquil reflections which the place and 
surrounding objects should excite. It is a fact 
well-known that many curious old monuments have 
been destroyed to give place to new ones ; this is 
a circumstance much to be lamented, as these old 
monuments were not only specimens of the art ol 
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sculpture at the time of erection, but equally useful 
to the antiquary and historian. Surely those autho- 
rized to interfere on such occasions should prevent 
the recurrence of such wanton dilapidations. As 
Westminster Abbey appears incapable of containing, 
with any degree of propriety, any more monuments, 
the Cathedral of St. Paul is now appropriated to be 
the future receptacle of illustrious worth, and it is 
to be hoped that this fine specimen of Roman archi- 
tecture, the chef doeuvre of Sir Christopher Wren, 
may not be injured by the same confusion of the 
monuments that has been already noted in West- 
minster Abbey ; they should be regulated in such 
a manner that the internal symmetry and beauty of 
this magnificent structure should not lose its effect. 
If this arrangement is adhered to it must be evident 
that but few monuments can be placed in the inte- 
rior; it will, therefore, become necessary to resort to 
other situations, which I shall endeavour to point 
out. 

It may not be improper to observe, if the object 
for erecting public monuments in our cathedrals is 
to excite the living to noble actions by seeing the 
respect and gratitude the country! pays to the re- 
mains of departed worth, that object is, in a great 
measure, defeated by the exorbitant extortion de- 
manded by those who receive perquisites previously 
to admission. These demands upon visiters are so 
much increased of late as scarcely to be within com- 
pass of the purses of our soldiers and sailors, whose 
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hearts would expand and rejoice in beholding the 
honours paid to their brave leaders*. 

As victories, however splendid, and great and 
heroic the abilities of those who command, cannot 
be obtained without the assistance of the brave and 
enterprising spirits of those officers and subalterns 
who have particularly distinguished themselves du- 
ring the action, it would surely be some gratifica- 
tion, and barely doing justice to their merits, to 
introduce medallions of their profiles in basso-re- 
lievos or tablets, with suitable inscriptions on them. 
These details might be so combined as to add to 
the beauty of the testimonial, by varying the design, 
and make it more interesting without adding to the 
expense. Inscriptions may be made as durable as 
those of the ancients, which have been frequently 
discovered to exist long after the building to which 
they were attached had perished, and afforded the 
antiquarian and historian most useful information. 

Our sculptors have hitherto submitted to great 
restraint by adapting their designs to cathedrals, 
and only composed for particular individuals; by 
removing these obstacles, a greater latitude might 
be given to their invention, and by uniting archi- 
tecture with sculpture their compositions would be 
more interesting, dignified, and impressive, and 
more adapted for the purposes required, by having 

■ It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that the cause 
of these just complaints is now, in some measure, removed. 
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niches, basso-relievos, tablets, &c., arranged accord 
ing as the purpose might require. 

By such arrangement expensive marble would 
not be required, and it is idle to assert that our 
climate is not capable of preserving, at least as long 
as the materials can be preserved, works of art ex- 
posed to the*air. The inany excellent specimens of 
Saxon and Norman architecture now in preserva- 
tion, confirm this assertion; and the many beautiful 
crosses erected by the First Edward as testimonials 
of his affection for the memory of Queen Eleanor, 
might have been all in existence this day had they 
been preserved with the care and judicious taste 
of Mr. Bayles of Northampton, whose liberality and 
love of the Fine Arts induced him to protect one of 
these ancient testimonials, of upwards of 500 years' 
standing, from dilapidation ; it is now in complete 
preservation, affording an ornament to the surround- 
ing country, and pressing on the recollection of pas- 
sing travellers the conjugal affection that subsisted 
between King Edward and his royal consort. These 
monuments, or testimonials, were on a magnificent 
scale, the one already mentioned at Northampton is 
now the only one, I believe, remaining in a com- 
plete state in England. There are a few recently 
erected in Great Britain and Ireland by public 
spirited individuals, all of which are confined to 
particular individuals, and go no further. 

I hope I have shewn sufficient reasons why tes- 
timonials may, in these islands, assume a more ge- 
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neral character, and I should take the liberty of 
suggesting to those authorized for choosing plans 
for our public monuments, and arranging their sites, 
that, without having recourse to our cathedrals 
(where the public are almost precluded from seeing 
them), there are other situations more eligible. Why 
not erect our testimonials in our great squares or 
public places; and, as our noble bridges over the 
Thames are not surpassed by any in Europe, let 
them become triumphal, and dedicated to our gal- 
lant army and navy, whose fwihievements have as- 
tonished the world? Foreigners would not then 
complain that our capital is defective in public or- 
naments ; they might then behold Great Britain as 
distinguished for her taste in the Fine Arts as she 
has long been for extensive manufactures and com- 
merce, and be forced to acknowledge that she has 
not been wanting in gratitude *to the illustrious 
manes of those whose achievements have spread 
such glory on the British Empire. 

Such monuments, open to public view, could not 
fail to arouse the attention of dormant talents, and 
animate the mind to pleasing reflections, and stimu- 
late the ardour of those who, on future occasions, 
may prove worthy of themselves and their countr/s 
fame and glory. 
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LETTER FROM ABBE GANDON, TO JAMES GaNDON, ESQ., JUN, 

Letter referred to in page 2. 

Monsieur, et cher Ami, — Je re9us la semaine dernierc 
votre lettre pour M. TAbbe Kearney, par la poste de Ver- 
sailles ou M. le Dr. Heron, etait retenu par ses affaires. 
- Je m'empressai d'envoyer aussitot chez M. TAbbe Kear- 
ney qui etait absent et qui ne reviendra en ville que vers le 
mois prochain. II est chez Madame la Comtesse de Walsh, 
serrant a 80 lieues de Paris. Un homme de confiance, Ir- 
landais, qui se charge de donner des nouvelles a M. I'Abbe 
vint me trouver, et nous lumes ensemble votre lettre qu'il 
me conseilla de garder jusqu'a son arrivee. 

Ce matin a neuf heures le Docteur est venu me voir, il 
partdemain etviendra a 5 heures diner avec moi et se char- 
gera de cette lettre. Nous sommes bien faches que Tabsence 
du cher Abbe vous prive du plaisir de recevoir les commis- 
sions done vous le chargiez. Je lui en recommanderai le 
soin quand je le verrai, si vous voulez bien vous donner la 
peine de nous les faire savoir, ainsi que les moyens de vous 
les adresser. 

J'avais appris par Madame Annesley le voyage de ses 
fiUes en Irlande et je suis bien aise qu'elles soient en bonne 
sante. C'est un grand chagrin pour les parens de la char- 
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mante Kitty de la voir boiteuse et je voudrais qu'il fut pos- 
sible d'ameliorer sa situation. J'ai eu une correspondance 
tres suivie avec ses deux scDura Fete dernier, et j'ai ete fort 
content de leur esprit, de leur raison, et de leur style. Je 
desire bien sincerement quelles soient heureuses autant 
qu'elles le meritent et je n'oublie pas le tendre inter^t 
qu'elles m'inspiraient dans leur enfance. 

H faut a present, mon cher Monsieur, que je vous gronde 
d'avoir tant tarde a nous donner de vos nouveUes, apres 
les promesses que vous nous aviez faites avant de partir. 
Ce n'est que par Anvers que j'apprenais que vous etiez en 
bonne sante. Si M. Kearney etait ici, il pourrait vous mettre 
au courant des nouvelles de la ville et de vos amis, parce 
qu'il court comme un jeune homme. Je suis plus pares- 
seux et moins leste, ma sante et mon age se trouvent bien 
en biver au coin du feu, et je ne quitte mon fauteuil 
qu'avec peine et fatigue. Je m^etablis en permanence, pen- 
dant la mauvaise saison, president de mon petit empire qm 
se borne a ma bibliotheque, a mon lit, et a mon refectoire. 
C'est le moyen d'avoir peu de disputes et je trouve cette 
modeste Presidence bien plus agreable que celle de la 
Chambre des Pairs, ou de la Cbambie des Deputes. Quand 
on est vieux et celibataire on serait fou de se tourmen- 
ter des affaires du monde: celle qui m'occupe est la plus 
importante, et si je suis au nombre des sorviteurs qui seront 
bien traites au bout du voyage, j'aurai plus fait pour mon 
bonheur que tous les grands hommes du siecle. Heureux 
si le grand Juge ne me trouve pas vide de bonnes oeuvres ! 
N'allez pas croire pourtant que je sois devenu mysantrope 
et sauvage. Venez voir le vieil Ermite et boire de son bon 
vin blanc ; vous serez re9u avec amitie et franchise, et vous 
verrez qu*on pent se separer du monde et chercher le repos 
sans perdre la gaite necessalre au bonheur de la vie et meme 
a la sant6. M. le Dr. vous le dira, et s'il restait plus long 
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temps a Paris il conviendrait peut-etre que la retraite vaut 
mieux a mon age que toutes les places du monde sans en 
excepter les honneurs etles ricKesses. Mediocrite, honnete 
aisance et desirs moderes ; voila le bon lot du sage. Quant 
a vous, Monsieur, il faut quelque chose de plus : une epouse 
qui trouvera son bonheur en faisant le v6tre, des enfans qui 
par leur amour et leur reconnaissance acquitteront leur dette 
en vous payant dans tous les temps et suttout dans Tairiere 
saison les tendres soins que vous aurez pris avec tant de 
plaisir de leur enfance et de leur jeunesse. Hatez vous de 
vous procurer ces douces jouissances auxquelles vos amis 
prennent un bien tendre interet. Voila les voeux que je 
£ais pour vous a la veille de la nouvelle annee en vous pri- 
ant de croire a leur sincerite. 

Adieu, ou plutdt au revoir, mon tres Cher Monsieur, son- 
gez qu'il faut venir bien vite, si vous voulez trouver dans 
son Ermitage le solitaire qui ne compte plus par annees, 
mais par mois et semaines. La 69* est prfite a sonner et 
Ton ne peut faire de grands calculs avec la tete d'un septua- 
genaire. 

Recevez I'assurance de tous les sentimens distingues et du 
sincere attachement avec lesquels jai Thonneur d'etre, 

Monsieur, et cher Ami, 
Votre tres-humble et tres-obeissant Serviteur, 
L'Abbb Gandon, 
Pla4X de PEgtrapade^ No, 19. 
A Paris, 29 Decembre, 1819. 

L'adresse de M. I'Abbe Kearney — Rue des francs Bour- 
geois, Place St. Michel, No. 8. 
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NOTICE OF SHIPLEY S ACADEMY, AND FOUNDATION OF ROYAL 
ACADEMY, BY THE LATE MB. OANDON. 

Referred to in page 1 2. 

The Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, princi- 
pally originated with Mr, Shipley, brother of Dr. Shipley, 
Bishop of St. Asaph. Shipley's early fondness for the Arts 
induced him to establish a drawing school upon a more en- 
larged plan than had been previously attempted in England. 
This school soon rose into reputation, and many young stu- 
dents were sent there from different parts of the kingdom ; 
and as these youths were instructed in a manner every way 
adapted to the cultivation of the Fine Arts, several of them 
were afterwards taken by different artists of eminence, as 
pupils and assistants, many of whom have since obtained 
considerable distinction in various departments of the Fine 
Arts. The drawing school of Shipley, and the Society of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, may be considered as 
having at their commencement, a kind of connexion, for 
they were both held under the same roof, and the first pre- 
mium conferred by the Society was given to Mr. Richard 
Cosway, at that time a student at Shipley's school, and who 
by no means disgraced the honourable distinction which 
he then received. Nor did this Society long confine their 
attention to the youthful candidate only, but soon extended 
their patronage to the mature artist, of confirmed abilities 
and established reputation ; and offered premiums for histo- 
rical paintings, sculpture, and original designs In architec- 
ture, in which department of the Arts the age of the candi- 
date was limited. These patriotic and liberal endeavours 
were continued by the Society for above twenty years ; du- 
ring which period they expended the sum of £7926, together 
with ten medals of gold, six of silver, seventeen pallets of gold, 
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and eighty-four great and small of silver, all of which were 
bestowed as rewards in the departments of painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. The exertions of this Society which were 
so advantageously directed towards stimulating the talents 
of the rising generation professing the Fine Arts, received 
very essential assistance from the liberality of a nobleman of 
high rank*. From this encouraging Society emanated the 
different societies of Artists who exhibited their several pro- 
ductions in various departments of the Fine Arts, until the 
formation of the present Royal Academy, at Somerset House. 

As the Society of Arts possessed capacious and conve- 
nient rooms for the object of their institution, the princi- 
pal artists of this time petitioned the Society to accommodate 
them with the use of their great room, and to such their request 
the Society most liberally gave their sanction ; and the first 
Exhibition of the Fine Arts was opened on April the 2l8t, 
1760. To this exhibition the public were admitted gratis, 
the catalogue being sold at the price of sixpence. 

The success of the first public display of the performances 
of the different artists, was more encouraging than the most 
enthusiastic of the memorialists had contemplated, and af- 
forded to those who visited their productions considerable 
gratification. Notwithstanding these encouraging antici- 
pations of success, there were some matters connected with 
the arrangements of the pictures which were exhibited, with 
which the artists were, with much justice, dissatisfied, and 
occasioned by the following circumstances. 

The Society, in the same year that the first exhibition 
took place, had offered premiums for the best paintings of 
history and landscape ; and it formed a part of the resolutions 
of the Society, that the pictures produced by the candidates 
should remain in their exhibiting room for a limited period ; 
the consequence resulting was, that all the different pictures 

" The Duke of Richmond of this time. 
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exhibited continued to be open for public inspection after 
the premiums had been adjudicated, which arrangement 
afforded an opportunity to those visiters whose limited 
taste was not sufficient to enable them to appreciate the 
beauties possessed by the other pictures that were submitted 
to public inspection ; crowds of persons assembled to view 
those productions, which had been so fortunate as having had 
premiums adjudicated to them. The pictures of the other 
exhibiting artists were little noticed or attended to. These 
considerations, with the introduction of persons assembled 
to view the exhibition by gratuitous tickets not being suffi- 
ciently select, induced a number of the most eminent artists 
to withdraw themselves from this Institution, which they 
accomplished on the following year. 

Encouraged by the success of their first attempt, the ar- 
tists engaged the Great Room at Spring Gardens, and their 
first exhibition opened on the 9th of May, 1761. They soon 
found that it became necessary to alter the price of admission 
to their exhibition, which was again opened on the following 
season, and the price of admission was fixed at one shilling 
each person. The Catalogue on this occasion contained a 
suitable address to the public, stating the reasons that in- 
duced them to alter the price of admission, which circum- 
stance gave general satisfaction, and answered all the desired 
purposes ; the visiters, who were highly respectable, were in 
return much gratified by the display of the several produc- 
tions of the exhibiting artists. 

The exhibition, as thus established, continued at the Spring 
Garden Rooms, under the direction and management of the 
principal artists by whom it was first promoted, and they 
were soon afterwards joined by many of those who had 
continued to exhibit in the Society of Arts' rooms; and 
their exhibitions at the rooms of the Society of Arts ter- 
minated in the year 1764. 
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The artists, who formed the exhibition at the Spring 
Garden Rooms, finding themselves possessed of some little 
property by their exhibitions, considered themselves autho- 
rized in endeavouring to obtain a legal establishment, for 
which purpose they solicited and obtained a charter, which 
His Majesty* was pleased to confirm to them by his signa- 
ture on the 26th day of July, 1765. 

Having succeeded in obtaining their charter, it might 
be naturally supposed that the Society would be placed in 
dr very desirable situation, and furnished with the means of 
cultivating their mutual interest to the best advantage ; but 
unfortunately they were not long connected together, when 
dissentions arose among them, which continuing, produced 
in the course of three years an irreparable breach, and 
eventually a total dissolution of the Incorporated Society. 

This event was in a great measure produced by the 
loose and unguarded manner in which their charter was 
composed ; for there was no provision made against the admis- 
sion of those persons who were in no manner distinguished 
as to their talents as artists, or general good conduct as 
men. 

In consequence of this indiscriminate admission of per- 
sons, many of the inferior artists were no sooner seated as 
members of the Society, than they began to oppose the 
regulations for the improvement and arrangement of the 
Society's affairs, which the directors had naturally considered 
to be necessary for the general benefit of the institution. 
A party was soon formed, by whom it was resolved to ex- 
clude several of the directors from their official situation, 
although they had no complaint to allege against them. 

At the following festival of St. Luke, the day specified 
in the charter for the election of directors and officers, it 

■ King George IIL 
U 
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was found, upon scrutinizing the votes, that nearly two- 
thirds of the original directors were excluded, among whom 
Mr. Hayman was dispossessed of the chair, and Mr. Kirby 
elected in his place ; Mr. Newton, the secretary, was also re- 
moved, and other changes were introduced, but eight of the 
former directors were retained. This resolution intro- 
duced several very inferior artists into the places of the 
most respectable of those from whom the Society, together 
with the private academy, and the exhibition, received their 
origin and support. This revolution of the Society, differing 
so much from the regulations previously sanctioned by 
the original directors, satisfied no one, except the revolu- 
tionists, with whom the new code of regulations origi- 
nated ; yet it was vainly hoped that peace might be restored, 
and that the new directors would unite to accomplish that 
desirable acquisition ; but these expectations were rendered 
visionary, and when the first meeting after these appoint- 
ments took place, and the newly appointed directors took 
their seats for the first time, their resolutions soon con- 
vinced the considerate part of the Society, that private ani- 
mosity and a thirst for power were the principal motives 
that influenced their conduct, and occasioned a continuance 
of their clamorous proceedings for what they were pleased 
to call reform. 

The majority of the new directors, being the persons 
who composed the party which disturbed the regularity of 
the meetings of the Society, by annually removing eight 
directors, still persisted in their former demands, and, instead 
of interfering to restore peace to the society, continued 
to persevere in their illiberal conduct; the consequence 
was, that the eight of the former directors, who remained 
in the new arrangement, were so much disgusted with the 
conduct of their new colleagues in office, they retired from 
the Society, and formally signified their resignation to the 
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new President, Mr. Joshua Kirby. The names of the eight 
directors who separated from the Society on this occasion 
were* 

Joshua Witton. William Chambers. 

Edward Penny. G. M. Moser. 

Richard Wilson. Paul Sandby. 

Benjamin West. J. M, Newton. 

The sentiments contained in the letter of resignation of 
eight gentlemen of eminent attainments in the arts, and of 
the most influential character for integrity and zeal in pro- 
moting every object connected with such an institution, 
formed an event which the refractory part of the Society 
neither expected nor were prepared to meet; and they 
were still further exasperated when they soon afterwards 
discovered, " that an institution was formed which would 
very soon, both in respect and public utility, supersede all 
that their own endeavours could achieve ;" this was no less 
than the establishment of a Royal Academy, under the imme- 
diate protection of His Majesty, in which these revolutionists 
were to form no part. 

As such an establishment had been long the wish of the 
most respectable artists of the kingdom, so it was also an 
object of attention with His Majesty. These considera- 
tions inspired the principal men who had received such 
improper treatment from the majority of the chartered 
Society, with the resolution of addressing the Sovereign 
by a petition, soliciting his patronage and protection in 
sanctioning such an institution. 

The petition for this purpose was signed by T. Coates, 
M. Moser, Benjamin West, and William Chambers, and 
these memorialists had the honour of receiving His Majesty's 
assent to their request. 

Authorized by this encouragement, Mr. Chambers un- 
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dertook the task of digesting the outline of the intended 
institution, together with the laws necessary for its govern- 
ment, all of which were arranged under the immediate in- 
spection of His Majesty, and, when completed, received his 
signature, constituting The Royal Academy of Great Britain. 
Immediately after their incorporation the original mem- 
bers appointed held their first meeting on the 10th of 
December, 1 768, when Sir Joshua Reynolds delivered a very 
sensible and appropriate discourse*. 

" Thus," he says, " after many fruitless attempts which 
had been made by the most talented artists in the kingdom 
for near sixty years, a Royal Academy was founded, under 
the patronage and immediate protection of a monarch 
who, knowing the value of science and of elegant studies, 
thought every art worthy of his notice that contributed to 
soften and humanize the mind^." 



QUERIES ADDRESSED BY SIR JOHN PARNELL TO MR. GANDON, 
WITH HIS ANSWERS^ 

{Referred to in page 103). 

Query 1. — What expense would attend removing the 
centre of the building of the Courts of Justice? 

Answer. — Removing a building of such magnitude being 
a matter so uncommon, I foimd it necessary to consult all 
the artificers thereupon ; observing that the work was not to 
be pulled down, but the materials were to be removed in 
such a manner as to be employed again in their relative 
situations: this, requiring much care, would be attended 
with some difficulty, particularly as the hewn stone is 

* On this occasion His Majesty conferred the honour of Knight- 
hood on Mr. Reynolds. 

^ Sir Joshua Reynolds' first address to the Royal Academy. 
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cramped and run with lead, and that as little violence as 
possible must be used to disengage them from each other, 
the mountain stone being of a very tender nature ; all the 
courses should be marked. This, with allowance for the 
great waste that must attend in this particular, with the rest 
of the materials, casualties, and carriage, must amount to 
about the sum of £8750 ; but to deposit the rough stone, 
bricks, timber, and other materials with security is a matter 
not at present determined. 

Query 2. — What would be the value of the ground to be 
purchased in the rere, in order to set the building back ? 

Answer. — Not being competent to judge of the value of 
houses in Dublin, I consulted Mr. Henry Darley, stonecutter, 
who by long experience and knowledge is well qualified to 
judge of such matters : it appears that twenty-five or twenty- 
six houses must be purchased in Pill-lane and Mountrath- 
street, to make a convenient opening, which will amount 
to nearly £20,000. Mr. Mack, whom I have since consulted, 
is of the same opinion. 

Query 3. — ^What are the sizes of the Courts on each side, 
and are they damp ? 

Answer. — About 98 feet square : they have proper drains 
to carry off the water, and are not damp. The Records' 
Rooms cannot be affected by the projection of the new 
Courts of Justice, as the Record Offices, with this front, are 
open to the south, the wings to the east and west; the 
rooms are fourteen feet [sqiiare ?] and have fire-places 
in them. The great record room, which contains the Chan- 
cery rolls, I believe, has no fire-place ; but this could be 
remedied at a small expense, if required : in this room the 
windows are opposite each other in front and rere, which 
gives a thorough air; the aspect north and south. This 
part of the building was erected by the late Mr. Cooley, 
and I never heard of its being damp. The office in which 
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the records of the Common Pleas wer6 deposited for near 
a century was in a lane about 18 feet wide, its flanks con- 
nected with the adjoining houses, and the rere much con- 
fined. If no such complaint arose then, certainly the pre- 
sent situation is in every way less exceptionable, as it has a 
southern aspect to a river, and tides to refresh the air twice 
in twenty-four hours. 

Query. — Is the quay sufficiently wide from the wall of 
the Courts to the wall of the river? 

Answer. — From the wall of the Courts to the river is 
fifty-nine feet: allowing nine feet for footway, which can 
only be at one side, leaves fifty feet for carriage way* The 
carriage way in Parliament-street is not more than forty-five 
feet six inches wide. 

From Cork-hill to the Exchange, 31 feet wide. 
In Grafton-street, 30 „ „ 

Foster-place, 48 „ „ 

But should the above width of fifty feet not be thought 
sufficient upon trial, a terrace might be constructed of any 
width which might be thought necessary, opposite the 
whole front, in a manner no way to obstruct the free course 
of the river or navigation, at a very small expense, when 
compared to that of purchasing ground, and removing the 
Courts. 

Query. — ^What will be the expense of finishing the build- 
ings as they now are? 

Answer. — A net sum of £61,299 lis. 3^^., clear of all 
deductions of poundage and pells, imprest fees, &c., and ex- 
clusive of what it may qost to fit up the east wing of offices 
with proper presses for the records, and sundry accommoda- 
tions for the clerks and officers, which, in the present stage 
of the business, cannot be correctly ascertained. 
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MR. COCKERELL's LETTER, AKD RULES, ETC., OF ARCHITECTS' 

CLUB. 

{Referred to in page 156.) 

Saville Row, 

Mth December^ 1791. 

Sir, — I have the honour to inform you, by desire of the 
Architects' Club, that you have been named an Original 
Honorary Member thereof, and also to forward to you a 
copy of the Rules established for the Club, with a list of 
the Original Members. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

S. P. COCKERELL. 

Jamei Gundon^ Esq. 

P. S. — I forward this from the Victualling Office, to 
avoid postage. 



Thatched House Tavern, 

20th Oct(Aer, 1791. 
Present : — 
James Wyatt. George Dance. 

Henry Holland. Samuel Pepys Cockerell, 

It was proposed and agreed to establish a Club, to be 
called the " Architects' Club," to meet at the Thatched 
House Tavern to dinner on the first Thursday in every 
month. 

That Mr. Cockerell be requested to imdertake the office 
of Treasurer to the Club. 
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That an annual subscriplion of five guineas be paid by 
each Member. 

That Honorary Members be received as visitors. 

That the Treasurer do receive the Subscriptions of the 
Members, and thereout to pay all the bills. 

That the dinner be served at five o'clock precisely, and 
the bill be sent up at eight; 

That the Treasurer be requested to take the chair, and, 
in his absence, the Member who attends last before the din- 
ner is served. 

That the following Gentlemen be considered as original 
Members of this Club, together with the Members of this 
meeting, viz., 

Sir William Chambers, Richard Norris, 

Robert Adam, John Soane, 

Robert Mylne, John Yenn, 

Richard Jupp^ Thomas Hardwick, 

James Lewis, Robert Brettingham, and 

James Paine, Esqrs. 

That the following Gentlemen be considered as original 
Honorary Members of this Club, viz., 

J. Carr, Thomas Sandby, and 
Revett, James Gandon, Esqrs. 

That every new Member and Honorary Member be in 
future elected, and every question respecting the Club be 
determined, by ballot. 

That no man be proposed to be elected a Member or an 
Honorary Member of this Club, unless he be an Academician 
or Associate of the Royal Academy in London, or has re- 
ceived the Academy's gold medal for Composition in Archi- 
tecture, or be a Member of the Academies of Rome, Parma, 
Bologna, Florence, or Paris. 
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That no man be eligible to be elected an Honorary Mem- 
ber whose established residence is in London. 

That every new Member do pay to the Treasurer five 
guineas on his admission. 

That every candidate be proposed, and every question 
(except the question of adjournment) be delivered in by 
the proposer, in writing, to the Chairman, at a meeting of 
the Club, at least a month before it can be balloted for. 

That no new Member, or Honorary Member, nor any 
question, be balloted for, unless two-thirds of the existing 
Members of the Club be present. 

That, on the ballot for a new Member, or Honorary 
Member, one negative be an exclusion, and on a question 
the majority to decide. 



THE END. 
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